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NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


A. Arabic 


In the transliteration of Arabic terms, the following system has been 
adopted. But while a firm attempt has been made at consistency and 
clarity, it has not been possible, duc to technical reasons, to fully 
meet the requirements of the specialist. 

Broadly speaking, we have adhered to the system used in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam (new ed.), except in the transliteration of the 
following letters: 


letters in EI in our text 
ghayn gh gh 

jim cc J 

qaf k q 


ta’ marbiita not indicated not indicated 


B. Amharic and Geez 


It is necessary to note that there is not a single standardized system 
for transliterating Amharic and Ethiopic (Ge’ez). Almost every book 
or article on Ethiopia has its own conventional system. Tt is there- 
fore no exaggeration to say that there arc more systerns of translit- 
eration (especially if we keep in mind the inconsistencics which tend 
to crcep into texts, including the present one) than the number of 
specialists of Ethiopian studics. The present study, while not claim- 
ing to sct a standard, has adopted the following system which largely 
conforms to that used in the Journal of Ethiopian Studies. 


Ethiopic/ Amharic consonants Latin alphabet 


ha h 
la 1 
ma m 


Sa s 


xii 


Vowelling 


NOTE ON TRANSLITERATION 


Ethnopic 


la 


Toe [Q ww SAS g 


Latin 


fa (as in carth) 
lu (as in full) 

& (as in tea) 

la (as in bar) 

le (as in bed) 

le (as in wanted) 
lo (as in forcc) 


INTRODUCTION 


The context in which the present writcr took the decision to under- 
take this study of regional Islam in Ethiopia, with special emphasis 
on Wallo, was a general awareness of the existence of a scrious gap 
in Ethiopian studies in this respect, and the need felt by the Department 
of History and the Institute of Ethiopian Studies of Addis Ababa 
University to have that gap filled. It was felt that this could be 
achieved by promoting regional studies on the history of Islam and 
then, on the basis of these studies, by envisaging a reconstruction of 
the history of Islam in Ethiopia as a whole. In order to arrive at 
such a synthesis, it became necessary, firstly, to examine critically 
certain assumptions which have long been the cornerstone of pre- 
vailing misconceptions about Ethiopian Islam. It is perhaps the ven- 
crable aspect of those misconceptions that has protected them from 
being tested by modern scholars, and from having their fragility 
brought to light. Secondly, it was indispensable to undertake a sus- 
tained fieldwork with a view to collecting relevant indigenous tradi- 
tions and fresh data, and revicwing the cxisting source material on 
the subject. The research upon which this study is based was there- 
fore conceived with those objectives in mind. 

The available literature on Islam in Ethiopia has so far hardly or 
insufficiently tackled the following questions. What were the mech- 
anisms by which Islam spread, expanded and established itself as a 
religion and way of life within Ethiopia? In what ways, and to what 
extent, did indigenous Muslim clerics, traders and chiefs contribute 
to the development of a distinct Islamic culture at the national, 
regional and local levels? What are the Ethiopian Muslim percep- 
tions about the pattern and manifestations of Islamic expansion and 
its role in social and cultural integration? Are the available sources 
adequate for a historical reconstruction of Islam in Ethiopia? What 
was the nature of the relationship between Islam, on the one hand, 
and the local and regional power structures, on the other? Is there 
a solid justification for the assumption that indigenous Islam was a 
natural ally of external expansionist Muslim states? The present study 
was undertaken to shed some light on these and other neglected 
aspects of the history of Islam in Ethiopia. 
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The fieldwork was originally intended to cover both Wallo and 
northern Shawa. But the present study focusses on Wallo, and indeed 
on those parts of Wallo which were easily accessible at the time of 
the ficldwork. However, it soon became apparent that the areas in 
northern Shawa, especially Darra in the northwest and [fat in the 
northeast, which were initially to be studied, were historically, cul- 
turally and geographically linked to Wallo, and that, to a great extent, 
the study of Wallo can also contribute to an understanding of his- 
torical developments in northern Shawa. 

This work is primarily based on oral information obtained through 
intevicws in Amharic and written data in Arabic gathered during 
the course of the fieldwork in 1982/83 and in subsequent years, as 
well as on primary and secondary sources in those and other lan- 
guages, and on archival material. The data collected in the field 
revealed the richness and vitality of local Muslim culture and schol- 
arship and the weaknesses of the prevailing assumptions about the 
development of Islam and its role in the history of the country. As 
the bibliography amply demonstrates, this work has also immenscly 
benefitted from further research conducted and publications com- 
pleted by the present writer, and by other scholars, during the course 
of the dozen or so years which have elapsed since the thesis was 
originally submitted under the title, “Clerics, Traders and Chiefs: A 
Historical Study of Islam in Wallo (Ethiopia), With Particular Emphasis 
on the Nineteenth Century” to the Centre of West African Studies, 
University of Birmingham in 1985. 

No claim is made to have exhausted the subject but only to have 
opened up new questions and issues in order to prepare the ground 
for a more intensive research on it. If the study stimulates further 
work, it will have fulfilled its most central objectives: the opening up 
of new aspects and themes for research into Islam from the per- 
spective of its own internal dynamics and pointing to the potential 
for further study and the existence of new source matcrials, the need 
to assess the role of Islam in the development of the overall Ethiopian 
culture, and the necessity of questioning the validity of the prevail- 
ing scholarly approach which has so far tended to perccive and inter- 
pret the presence of Islam as an ephemeral political phenomenon 


and a source of perennial threats to Ethiopia’s national existence. 


INTRODUCTION xv 
The Existing Literature on Islam: A Review of Some Features and Trends 


The sources on Islam in Ethiopia include those specifically concerned 
with Islam and gencral studies which contain passing references to 
Islam. What are the major trends in, and principal featurcs of, this 
extensive and apparently unwieldy corpus of source material? 

Firstly, in both the specialized and general secondary sources, there 
is a consistent and clearly discernible over-emphasis on the purely 
political and military aspects of the relations between the “culturally 
homogeneous” Christian kingdom and the various Muslim sultanates 
during the mediaeval period. These relations, we are led to believe, 
more often than not manifested themselves in violent confrontations, 
and were largely an outcome of the intransigence of the Muslim 
protagonists. Morcover, according to the same sources, these conflicts 
were essentially destructive of the Christian material and cultural 
heritage, and thus contributed in no small mcasurc to the disinte- 
gration of the Christian state and society. This kind of interpreta- 
tion is misleading for two reasons: 

a) it is based on the questionable premise that the society of north 
and central Ethiopia was at that time (13th to 16th century) exclu- 
sively Christian in religious affiliation and ethnically and linguisti- 
cally homogeneous, sharing a common socio-political tradition: in 
short, a fully-integrated and solidly-unified polity. This is, of course, 
far from the truth. On the contrary, the so-called Christian high- 
land core was also the homeland of many Muslim communities with 
an cqually ancient cultural heritage,' and of other non/pre-Christian 
and Muslim ethnic groups who were at varying levels of internal 
political development and assimilation into the culture of the dom- 
inant groups. It is not therefore difficult to realize that this must 
have been even truer of the period and situation prior to the six- 
teenth century. 

b) it has consistently overlooked the debilitating effects of the wars 
upon settled life in the Muslim areas. It should be noted that both 
the Muslim and Christian sources confirm the existence of a num- 
ber of trading centres and urban settlements which flourished in the 
Muslim regions and which were often the targets of plundering 


' Taddesse Tamrat, “Ethiopia, the Red Sea and the Horn” in Roland Oliver 
ed.}, Cambridge History of Africa (Cambridge, 1977), vol. 3, p. 104. 
} S y g P. 
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Christian troops, and were consequently completely destroyed.? That 
the traditional armies had always been the scourge of cultivators and 
traders—both Christian and Muslim—has been noted by many com- 
mentators on the mediaeval and post-mediaeval scene.? Hence, both 
sides were equally destructive and responsible for the depletion of 
each other’s human and material resources. 

Secondly, the emphasis on wars and the notion that Islam repre- 
sented only an external political force,* rather than being one of the 
essential elements of the Ethiopian culture, resulted in the neglect 
of other more crucial aspects of the history of Islam, such as the 
mechanisms and modes of its introduction and expansion, the social 
and economic history of Muslim communities, their literary and oral 
traditions, and the role of Islam in the Process of regional and 
national integration.5 ° 

Thirdly, with few exceptions, most studies are based on external 
Arabic sources, European travellers’ accounts and Ethiopic Christian 
chronicles. These need to be supplemented by indigenous sources 
composed by Ethiopian Muslims themselves in order to broaden the 
existing historiographical perspective and redress the imbalance. 

Fourthly, the studies so far undertaken deal almost exclusively with 
Islam outside the north-central plateau. Communities in the core 
regions have not attracted scholarly attention at all; in many cases. 
even their very existence has not been recognized. ; 

Fifthly, a dominant theme in the existing literature is the view 
that internal developments within the Muslim areas, such as the 
expansion of Islam and the mediaeval conflicts with the Christian 
kingdom, are attributable to external factors. For example, it is to the 
non-indigenous ‘uama? that the credit for the propagation of Islam 


: Idem, Church and State in Ethiopia 1270-1527 (Oxford, 1972 
* For instance, Richard Caulh “Armies as Predators: Soldiers and Peasants in 
oe . seat International Journal of African Historical Studies, XI, 3 
pp. 45 - For an earlier period, see Jules Pe “Histoire d’Esk q 
Geek Pp ¢ Juies Perruchon, “Histoire d Eskender, d 


of a Mutiethnic Society 
“Ethiopia and the Hom” 
Cambridge, 1976}, vol. 5, p. 51. 
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and the establishment of a Muslim culture is usually given. The role 
of Egyptian, Ottoman and Arab interests in the mediaeval conflicts 
is depicted as being a more decisive factor than the internal socio- 
economic pressures within the Muslim and Christian communitics. 

The fieldwork on which the present study is based has strength- 
ened the general optimism about the existence of a great amount 
and range of untapped source materials relevant to Islam in Ethiopia. 
However, a casual comparison between the literature on, for instance, 
Islam in West Africa and in Ethiopia clearly reveals the vast gulf 
separating the two regions in terms of research output, the sheer 
volume and diversity of published and unpublished material, and the 
depth of analysis of the studies so far completed on the subject. 
Ethiopian Islam as a field of study and research has not been well 
represented at international academic fora and in specialist journals 
in a manner which meets the needs of both the general reading pub- 
lic and those of the prospective rescarcher. 

What have been the salient factors for the neglect of research into 
Islam in Ethiopia and for the imbalance and lack of interest in its 
history? Foremost among these has been the prevailing focus of stu- 
dents of Ethiopian history and culture exclusively on the Christian 
paradigm with which the country as a whole is conventionally iden- 
tified. This is partly, but not exclusively, dictated by the nature of 
the most readily available sources. However, even after this allow- 
ance has been made, some leading scholars of Ethiopian history 
still show a firm and persistent reluctance to conceive of, Ict alone 
recognize, a history of Islam in Ethiopia as a distinct and legitimate 
field of study which could complement that of the Christian com- 
munities in the country. Another crucial factor is the negative impact 
which the armed conflicts between the mediaeval Christian king- 
dom and the Muslim principalitics has had on popular attitudes to- 
wards, and on the scholarly interpretaion of, the role of Islam in 
the course of those events. Subsequently, indigenous Islam has been 
closely associated with external forces of aggression. This has long 
remained the standard view of most scholars writing about the his- 
tory of Islam in Ethiopia. 

Intended as a modest contribution towards a better understand- 
ing of Islam in the context of Ethiopian studies, the present study 
of Islam in nineteenth-century Wallo will seek, in the following chap- 
ters, to contextualize and historicizc. some of the issues raised, and 
to argue that Islam has becn, even at the regional level, much more 
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than an internal political factor ws-d-vis the Ethiopian state; it has 
also represented a historical and contemporary cultural tradition and 
served as a basis of identity for Ethiopian Muslim communities. 

The central theme of this study, which is an extensively revised, 
abridged and updated version of my doctoral thesis completed in 
1985° is the historical development of Islam and an indigenous Muslim 
culture in Ethiopia from a regional perspective. The geographical 
areas treated are the central, southern and eastern parts of Wallo 
which is in north-central Ethiopia. Chronologically, the emphasis is 
on the nineteenth century, a period characterized by crucial events 
in the region itself, in Ethiopia and in the wider Islamic world, 
although the background discussion of the region’s political geogra- 
phy, demography and history of Islamization also examines earlier 
periods. 

The role of Muslim clerics, traders and chiefs in the process of the 
cultivation and consolidation of Islamic culture, and the dynamic re- 
lationship between them, are the other principal themes of the study. 

The first chapter is a historical overview of Wallo from the early 
mediaeval times up to the late sixteenth century, with particular ref- 
erence to its ethnic and geographical configuration, and the impact 
of the Oromo settlement on the region’s subsequent political and 
cultural history. 

Chapter II tackles two crucial aspects of the history of Islam in 
Ethiopia in general and in Wallo in particular: its introduction and 
mechanisms of dissemination. The views of some scholars regarding 
the chronology and modes of Islamization will be critically re-exam- 
ined. The discussion will show that Islam spread into the Ethiopian 
hinterland much earlier than is often thought and that the existing 
oral traditions of Islamization strongly emphasizc the prominent role 
of indigenous clerics in the propagation of the religion. 

The third chapter sceks to identify the sources of external influence 
that helped to trigger the recrudescence of Islam in Wallo in the 
first half of the nineteenth century, and the various forms which it 
took: the expansion of the Sift orders and the emergence of cen- 
tres of scholarship and of local pilgrimage. The main objective of 


° The idea of publishing the thesis goes back to March 1986 when [ returned 
to Addis Ababa University to take up a teaching, and later an administrative, posi- 
tion in the Department of History which did not allow me to have a sufficiently 
long stretch of time and the concentration that a thorough revision of the thesis 
required until I took my long-overdue sabbatical leave in January i999. 
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the chapter is to demonstrate that, although the inspiration for the 
revivalist trend in local Islam emanated from the classical Islamic 
heartlands outside Ethiopia, it was the indigenous scholars of Wallo 
and Ifat who took the initiative for introducing the new ideas and 
adapting them to the specific conditions of their time. The contri- 
bution of the mystical orders to the cultivation and consolidation of 
Islam, the influence of the major Sifi centres upon the religious and 
social lives of the local communities, the character and scope of 
Islamic education, and the carcers and achievements of three of the 
most articulate exponents of the Islamic revival and reform are dis- 
cussed at some length. The efforts of these Muslim reformers reflect 
the vitality, intellectual sophistication and breadth of vision of the 
Wallo ‘u/ama’ of the nineteenth century. 

Chapter IV is a discussion of the rise of regionally-based political 
entitics in Wallo extending from the Bashlo and Millé Rivers in the 
north to the Wanchit River in the south. It also examines the rela- 
tionship between Islam and these entitics in the period from 1700 
to 1850. The principal theme of this chapter is, therefore, the inter- 
action between two idioms of allegiance and legitimacy, the one 
dynastic, the other religious. Jt will be argued that throughout this 
period, Islam reinforced political power in Wallo, especially in Warra 
Himano and Qallu. The Muslim hereditary rulers in turn demonstrated 
their vigorous commitment to the consolidation and expansion of 
the frontier of Islam. Even after the 1840s, when their internal rivalry 
led to political fragmentation, the position of Islam and the religious 
zeal of the dynasts remained intact. An account of the complex rela- 
tionship between Muslim clerics and chiefs concludes the chapter. 

In Chapter V another element of the relationship between Islam 
and local authoritics will be cxamined: nineteenth-century caravan 
trade. The focus of the discussion is southeastern Wallo which, owing 
to favourable internal and external circumstances, emerged as. an 
inland commercial emporium and a centre of long-distance tradc. 
Various groups of enterprising trading families, who were themselves 
branches of a wider commercial diaspora operating over extensive 
areas in northern, central and southern Ethiopia, played a decisive 
role in this development. The chapter will also discuss the social and 
economic organization of these communitics, and their interaction 
with the local clerics and hereditary chicfs. 

Chapter VI is an analysis of the position of Islam in Wallo vis-a- 
vis the impcrial Christian court of the second half of the nineteenth 
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century, a crucial turning point in the history of Islam in the region 
and the country as a whole. Against the backdrop of the political 
decline and final disintegration of Wallo, the specific policies of the 
centralizing Christian monarchs—Téwodros IJ and Yohannes [V— 
towards both local dynastic power and Islam will be examined, 
and their underlying motives and immediate and long-term conse- 
quences discussed. The chapter will analyze the Muslim reaction to 
Yohannes’s policy of religious coercion which was inspired, organized 
and Iced by militant clerics, and assess the scholarly interpretations 
of that policy. The crucial role of Islam as a mobilizing force be- 
hind the resistance will be highlighted through a bricf account of the 
careers of two militant Wallo clerics. F inally, the chapter re-evaluates 
Yohannes’s policy towards Islam.’ 

The last chapter summarizes and integrates the major themes 
introduced and developed in the study: the pervasive role of Islam 
as a basis for cultural identity and integration, transcending politi- 
cal, ethnic and provincial parochialisms and loyalties, and the 
significance of Wallo as a preeminent centre of a rich indigenous 
Islamic culture and a vibrant religious, economic and intellectual life. 

Based on a wide variety of foreign and local sources, both writ- 
ten and oral, the present study throws light on a number of crucial 
aspects of Ethiopian historiography: the recognition of Islam as a 
positive and constructive historical and cultural phenomenon; the 
contribution of the local potentates to the further consolidation of 
Islam in the region under review; the complexity of the process of 
the development of regional Islam; the role of clerics and merchants 
in that process; the vitality of local Islam and level of Islamic schol- 
arship; and the relationship between Islam and the Christian court 
of nineteenth-century Ethiopia. 


* he first chapter of the thesis, dealing with the literature of Islam in Ethiopia, 
has been left out from the present study partly because it was published, with minor 
revisions, under the title “The Historiography of Islam in Ethiopia,” in Joumal of 
Alamic Studies, vol. 3, no. 1 (1992), pp. 15-46, and partly because the subject mat- 
ter does not fit in with the three central themes treated here: revival, reform and 
reaction. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


WALLO: THE DEMOGRAPHIC 
AND HISTORICAL SETTING 


The physical formation of a couniry is the key to 
the history of its early settlement... 


Trevelyan! 
Introduction 


The central, and in many ways crucial, location of historical and 
contemporary Wallo’ as a point of contact and interactions between 
the predominantly Semitic-speaking north and northwest plateaux, 
and the largely Kushitic southern and eastern plains, and its eco- 
logical, climatic and topographical diversity comprising the scorch- 
ing wastcs of the eastern lowlands and the cool highlands and fertile 
river valleys of its central massif, have had an indelible and durable 
impact upon the ethnic configuration of its people and the histori- 
cal evolution of their culture. As the region commanded a pivotal 
strategic position in the north-south geographical axis, it has served 
throughout the mediaeval and early modern periods as a natural 
route for population movements and military conquests as well as a 


' George Macaulay Trevelyan, A Shortened History of England (Harmondsworth, 
Middlesex, reprint, 1976), p. 21. : ; : ; 
* “Wallo” is a post-sixteenth century ethnic and geographical designation given 
to the southern part of the mediaeval province of Amhara, which came to be inhab- 
ited by the Wallo clans of the Oromo people. Subsequently, the term acquired a 
wider territorial, ethnic and cultural connotation. The demarcation of the present- 
day (1980s) administrative region (province, according to pre-1975 designation) of 
Wallo is a fairly recent creation dating from 1941. It includes both the Agaw- and 
Ambaric-speaking provinces of ‘historical Abyssinia’; those areas wi ere the Oromo 
settled; and the Afar-speaking province of Awsa. Administratively, it comprised 
twelve provinces (ae7ajas}, one of which included the regional capital, Dessie, and 
its surrounding districts. For nearly half a century (1926-74), Wallo was the princely 
fief of the eldest son of the last Ethiopian monarch. Currently, it consists of two 
administrative zones, North and South, within the Amhara regional state. In the 
present chapter, and indeed throughout the study, the term Wallo, unless stated 
otherwise, is used in its widest sense. 
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line of retreat for regional and imperial troops.* Wallo was also an 
attractive land for migration and settlement for both the sedentary 
populations from the north and the nomadic communities from the 
east and the southeast, beginning from the late Aksumite period until 
the seventeenth century. Furthermore, it was a testing ground for 
the integrating and centralizing policies of the Gondarine and carly 
modern emperors—though Wallo itself remained politically frag- 
mented. In other words, Wallo has been a cultural melting pot where 
a process of constant intermingling and fusion of heterogeneous ele- 
ments has been going on for quite a long time.* 

Broadly speaking, five historical currents or cultural layers have 
contributed to the diversity of Wallo’s cultural heritage and geo- 
political configuration until the end of the period with which the 
present study is concerned. The first of these currents was the early 
Christian Amhara settlement in the region and the establishment of 
Christian centres and communities. The emergence of the province 
of Amhara as a territorial base for the rise to power of the “restored” 
Solomonic dynasty, which supplanted the Agaw Zagwé ruling house 
in 1270,° was the political manifestation of the Christian predomi- 
nance in the region. The second stratum was the military conquest 
and occupation of Wallo by the Muslim forces of Jmam Ahmad b. 
Ibrahim (d. 1543) in the course of the first half of the sixteenth ccen- 
tury. Although this event represents a brief interlude in the long his- 
tory of the region, it had far-reaching immediate and long-term 
consequences for subsequent developments. The third current was 
the population movement and the permanent settlement of several 
clans of the Oromo in the eastern, central and western parts of the 
region beginning from the second half of the sixteenth century. The 


3 For instance, it was through Angot that the troops of King Amda Seyon 
ir. 1314-44}, and those of his descendants, marched during the campaigns to the 
south and southeast: Taddesse, Church and State, p. 82, n. 1. 

* Trimingham, islam in Etopia, p. 193, D. Crummey, in his review of Volker 
Stitz’s Studien zur Kulturgeograhie entrélathiopiens (Bonn, 1974} in ZJAHS, 8, 3 (1975), 
p. 530, wrote that northern Shaw and southern Wailo constituted “the area of most 
prolonged and intimate Galla-Amhara interaction (since the sixteenth century)...” 

> This is not to minimize the predominant position of the Agaw element both 
before and after the settlement of the Amhara in the region. However, from the 
point of view of both the expansion of Semitic-speaking peoples southwards and 
the developments of the late thirteenth century and the subsequent period affecting 
the area, such as the consolidation of Islam and the growth of regionally-based 
itical entities, the Agaw districts in northwest Wallo seem to have played no 
ant role. See Taddesse, “Ethiopia, the Red Sea....” pp. 111-12. 
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fourth element was the consolidation of Islam and the emergence of 
Muslim chiefdoms and principalities of varying territorial extent, 
resources and superstructural complexity. Their fortunes ebbed and 
flowed with the vitality of Islam and other internal factors, and with 
their relationships with the Christian dynasts based in Gondar/Dabra 
Tabor in the north or Shawa in the south. The evolution of those 
relationships had much to do with the revival of Islam in the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, and with the relative posi- 
tion of the hereditary rulers of Wallo vis-a-vis their Christian over- 
lords. Fifthly, the uneasy and precarious nature of the relationships, 
and the resurgence of imperial power in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century, tended to upset the internal balance of power in 
Wallo and to undermine the process of political and cultural inte- 
gration of its Muslim communities. 


Political and Cultural Geography 


A fairly close look into the topographic, climatic and ethnographic 
makeup of both highland and lowland Wallo is necessary in order 
to understand the region’s historical development in the context of 
both mediaeval and nincteenth-century Ethiopia. 

The early history of Wallo is preserved in a number of traditions 
which refer to the existence of Amharic-speaking Christian commu- 
nities in northern and western highland Wallo; the Agaw, an impor- 
tant Kushitic group which, during the period of the Zagwé dynasty 
(from the mid-twelfth to the late thirteenth century), wielded and 
exercised political power over a good part of north and north-central 
Ethiopia, in the northwest; and, finally, Kushitic semi-nomadic groups 
on Wallo’s long eastern frontier. Trimingham’s remark that the Wallo 
region “was once inhabited by the Christian Amhara”® is mislead- 
ing since the areas of dense Amhara settlement, though extensive, 
covered only some parts of the plateau.’ Alternatively, his statement 


5 Trimingham, loc. cit. See also ‘Taddesse ‘l'amrat, “he Hor of Africa: the 
Solomonids in Ethiopia and the states of the Horn of Africa” in D.T. Niane (ed.), 
Unesco General History of Africa (Paris/London/Berkeley, 1984), IV, p. 425; Asnake 
Ali, “A Historical Survey of Social and Economic Conditions in Wallo, 1872-1917” 
in Taddese Beyene (ed.), Proceedings of the Eighth Intemational Conference of Ethiopian 
Studies, 26-30 November 1984 (Frankfurt-am-Main/Huntingdon, 1988), vol. 1, p. 263. 

? Taddesse, Church and State, p. 37, n. 4. There is a settlement perched on a high 
ridge to the southeast of Kombolcha and near the market of Ancharro which used 
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might imply that the whole of southern and eastern Wallo consti- 
tuted an uninhabited stretch of territory, thus ignoring the long pres- 
ence of the non-Semitic-speaking communitics. As Merid’s study of 
the political geography of Ethiopia before and during the eventful 
sixteenth century clearly demonstrates,’ the region we now know as 
Wallo was made up of a number of large and small provinces: Bugna, 
Qéda, Wag and Lasta which were located in the northeast and north- 
west, and Angot which extended from the Allamata River to Lake 
Hayg. Part of Angot later became the homeland of the Yajju Oromo. 
Before that, much of it had been inhabited by Christian Amhara 
cultivators. Angot’s eastern frontier touched on the Danakil country.? 

The largest province which has often been referred to (erroneously) 
as the nucleus of, or even as a synonym for, Wallo proper,’ was 
Amhara, which stretched from north of Lake Hayq westwards to the 
Bashlo River and the tortuous Chachaho spur,'' which separated it 
from Bagémder. Amhara extended to the arca around present-day 
Warra Ilu in the southeast.'2 During the Zagwé period, Amhara was 


to be the residence of a fairly sizeable and Prosperous community of long-distance 
merchants until its demise since the mid-sixties, owing to the growth and expan- 
sion of Kombolcha at the junction of the Addis Ababa-Dessie and Dessic-Assab 
transport and commercial network. The village’s name is Gadim (Ethiopic: monastery} 
and its location on the other side of a steep precipice overlooking the plains of the 
Borkanna River below it, Suggests that it must have been a frontier Christian monas 
tic centre and perhaps even a garrison. According to informants, the churches in 
and around it were destroyed in the time of Grafi. More than three centuries later, 
it was settled by emigrant trading families from Darita in Bagémder. 

* Merid Wolde Aregay, “Political Geography of Ethiopia at the beginning of the 
Sixteenth Century” in /¥ Congresso Internazionale di Studi Etopici (Roma, 10-15 aprile 
1972) (Roma, 1974), pp. 613-31; idem, “Southern Ethiopia and the Christian 
Kingdom 1508-1708 with Special Reference to the Galla Migrations and their 
Consequences” (unpublished Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1971), pp. 18-59. 

° Merid, “Political Geography ...,” p. 619. 

*° There are two traditions about the name of the region before the setilement 
of the Oromo. According to the first, it was “Lako Malza”: Zergaw Asfera, “Some 
Aspects of Historical Development in ‘Amhara/Wallo’ (ca. 1700-1855)” {unpub- 
lished B.A. thesis, Department of History, Addis Ababa University, 1973}, p. 3 or 
“Melza Saco”: Domenico Brielli, “Ricordi Storici dei Uollo,” Studi Etiopici (Raccolta 
da C. Conti Rossini} (1945), p. 87. Conti Rossini thinks it is made up of two adjoin- 
ing provinces: Malza and Sako. According to the second tradition, the region used 
to be known as “Kolo”: Arnauld @Abbadie, Deuze ans de Sour dans la Haute-Ethiopie 
(Abyssinie) Jeanne-Marie Allier (ed.} (Vatican, 1980}, II, pp. 199-204. 

" On the strategic significance of the Chachaho for the effective control of north- 
central Ethiopia, and for a lucid description of the struggles waged along this axis 
among the warlords of the 18th and 19th centuries, see D. Crummey, “Caéaho 
and the politics of the northern Wiallo-Bagémder border,” Journal of Ethiopian Studies, 
XIIL 1 (1975}, pp. 1-9, 

© Merid, “Political Geography . . .,” p. 621. The terms “Amhara” and “Bagémder” 
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an administrative unit within the kingdom." Later on, it became an 
integral part of the Christian state under the “restored” Solomonic 
dynasty and its significance for trade is believed to have becn con- 
sidcrable.'* Trimingham makes Amhara a geographically over-cxtended 
entity, probably based on cthnic affinity. Thus he includes some 
twenty provinces such as Angot, Bagémder (together with Dabra 
Tabor), Walqadyct, Wagara and Scemén.!5 Crummey includes only the 
following districts of Wallo within “Abyssinia” proper: Wag, Lasta, 
Yajju, Wadla, Dalanta and Sayent.'® 

The Arabic account of the early campaigns of Ahmad Grafi de- 
scribes the region called “Bet Amhara” (lit.: the ‘Abode of the Amhara’) 


as a vast and rich country surrounded by mountains and extending 
from the Abbay (the Blue Nile) to Lake Haygq, and lists the various 
points of access to it.'’ It is worth noting that by the late sixteenth 


have also come to be used rather loosely to refer to larger and smaller units. 
According to Almeida, in the 17th century, Amhara was a very extensive territory 
bordered by Ifat in the east, Angot in the northeast, Bagémder in the north, Shawa 
in the south and Gojjam in the west: Beckingham and Huntingtord, Some Records 
of Ethiopia, p. 18. Sce also Sven Rubenson, The Survival of Ethiopian Independence 
(London, 1976), p. 35, n. 18. Arnauld d’Abbadic makes the Takkaz@ River the 
boundary between Amhara and Tegray: Douze ans..., I, p. 43, and even speaks of 
a small province northwest of Wallo called Amara: op. cit, p. 63, which can be 
identified with the district of Amara Sayent. G.W.B. Huntingford, The Historical 
Geography of Ethiopia ed. Richard Pankhurst (Oxford, 1989), pp. 80-81. 

'S Taddesse, “Ethiopia, the Red Sea... .,” pp. 129-30. 

'" Thid., p. 129. 

°° Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 23. 

'© Donald Crummey, “Abyssinian Feudalism,” Past and Present, 89 (1980), p. 119. 

René Basset (ed./trans.), Histoire de la Conquéte d’Abyssinie (Paris, 1897}, pp. 
281-83, 306. This work is a translation of Futih al-Habasha, the chronicle written 
by Shihab al-Din Ahmad b. ‘Abd al-Qadir b. Salim b. ‘Uthman (surnamed ‘Arab 
Faqih). There are also less authoritative Italian, French and, recently, an Arabic 
edition and a Harari translation: C. Nerazzini, La Conquista Musulmana dell’ Etiopia 
nel secolo XVI (Roma, 1891); A. d’Abbadie and P. Paulitschke, Futith el-Habacha (Paris, 
1898). See also a version based on the Futth include in E. Denison Ross (ed.), An 
Arabic History of Gujarat (London, 192 ) and Fahim Shaltat (ed.), Tuhfat al-Zaman aw 
Futith al-Habasha ({Cairo?], 1974}. The subtitle of this edition and the editor’s intro- 
duction suggest that Grah’s campaign was considered a Somali national movement. 
The Harari translation was done by ‘Abd al-Karim Ahmad under the title Warég 
Kaman Futih al-Habash (Addis Ababa, 1995). The textual history of the original 
Arabic manuscript is rather complex and deserves a closer examination than it has 
hitherto received. The French traveller and scholar, Antoine d’Abbadie, procured 
two variants of the manuscript: Joseph Tubiana in his preface to Arnauld’s Douze 
ans..., I, xiv, n. 31. See also Tubian: “Ouvrages Manuscrits concernant PEthiopie 
a la Bibliothéque Nationale de Paris,” Rassegna di Studi Etiopici, XV (1959), p. 102. 
The fate of Basset’s MSS is unknown. There is also a 19th-century manuscript ver- 
sion of the chronicle presented by Charles Gordon in 1881 to the British Museum: 
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century, the Wallo clans of the Oromo had occupied eastern and 
southern Amhara. 

The province of Gafifi, which was more of a military settlement 
than an administrative division,'* bordered on both Angot and Amhara, 
and was situated to the southeast of Lakes Hayq and Ardibbo, and 
to the east of the Borkanna River.'® There is a tentative suggestion 
that, in the time of King Amda Seyon (r. 1314-44), the area east of 
Amhara was known as Bequizar.? The province of Gafifi included 
Wasal, an important trading entrepot, which contained Christian and 
Muslim Amhara living together as a single community.” 

The modern region of Wallo, much larger in size than its his- 
torical precursor, has a total surface area of 79,000 square kilome- 
tres and a population of 2,612,000.” It contains the headwaters of 
several fairly big rivers which flow into major river systems on its 
northern, eastern and southern frontiers. In the northeast are the 
Allamata, Gollima and Ala Rivers. Further south, the Millé and 
Borkanna are the tributaries of the Awash which loses itself in the 
arid sands of the Danakil Depression. In the northwest is the mighty 
Takkazé, while the Bashlo and its tributaries join the Abbay. In the 
southwest, the Walaqa, Boto and Wanchit Rivers also feed the Abbay 
to form “deep valleys of gigantic basaltic faults.” 


Or, 2409: HJ. Goodacre, “Manuscript sources on Sub-Saharan Africa held by the 
Department of Oriental Manuscripts and Printed Books of the British Library” (a 
paper read at the British Library Colloquium on African Studies, SOAS, University 
of London, 9-i1 January 1985), p. 2. The present writer came across an early 
manuscript version written by an anonymous scribe dated AH. 1064/1653 A.D. 
and entitled Kitab al-Futih al-Habasha al-musamma Bahjat al-Zamdn. For the first ever 
complete English translation, see Paul F.L. Stenhouse (forthcoming). 

‘8 Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 39. 

 Jdem, “Political Geography ...,” p. 622, n. 29, but on the map in “Southern 
Ethiopia,” p. 36, Gafifi is actually placed west of the Borkanna River. 

” G.W.B. Huntingford (trans./ed.), The Glorious Victories of ‘Amda Seyon, Kang of 
Ethiopia (Oxford, 1965), p. 2 (map), but see also pp. 32, 35, where Bequlzar is 
described as being located between the eastern escarpment and Badagé in the 
Walaqa area. According to Taddesse, Church and State, p. 42, Bequlzar was inhab- 
ited by the Warjih and Gabal during the time of Amda Seyon. 

2 Merid, “Political Geography . - ..” p. 622. However, Ulrich Braukamper, “Tslamic 
Principalities in South-East Ethiopia between the thirteenth and sixteenth centuries,” 
Ethiopianist Notes, 1, 1 (Spring 1977), p. 39 and 2 (Fall 1977), map 3, refers to Gedem 
as being located between the Millé ‘and Robi Rivers, thus overlooking Gafiii to the 
southwest of which was Gedem. 

2 The population figure is for July 1980; The Statesman’s Year-Book 1984-85 
(London, 1984}, p. 445. See also the table in John Markakis, Ethiopia: Anatomy ofa 
Traditional Polity (Oxford, 1974), p. 45. 

2 Brielli, op. cit. p. 79. 
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The ecological diversity of the region reflects both its physical fea- 
tures and the distribution and pattern of human settlement. With 
the possible exception of the oasis of Awsa {once the scat of a Muslim 
sultanate which flourished from the last quarter of the sixteenth up 
to the early eighteenth century), and of the narrow fertile loop of 
the lower course of the Awash,” the long stretch of land extending 
from southeastern Tegray down to southeastern Wallo is marked by 
rolling arid plains and deserts which historically have supported a 
sparse vegetation and human and animal life.?> Within this strip of 
territory lies the Danakil Depression, one of the hottest spots on 
earth, which forms part of the extensive Eastern Rift Valley. The 
Zobel mountain range in the north, and the volcanic cones of the 
Afar region in the south, are the only landmarks which stand out 
in sharp contrast to the flat, monotonous and arid sandy plains of 
this torrid zone. Its early inhabitants were Kushitic-speaking groups 
belonging to the various clans of the Afar. There were also the 
Semitic-speaking Argobba who live in southeastern Wallo and north- 
eastern Shawa.”* Further north were the nomadic Doba, probably 
of Afar stock and later incorporated into the Yajju Oromo.” Originally 
pagan, they were later converted to Islam, and then to Christianity.” 

Nomadic pastoralism was the principal mode of life of the various 
groups inhabiting the region, although some lived as cultivators or 
guides for the caravan traders in salt (extracted from the saline beds 
of Lake Assal). This trade was carried on with their highland neigh- 
bours and their kinsmen on the coast. The main source of cultural 


+ The floods of the Awash River sustain extensive seasonal grazing lands: David 
Buxton, The Adyssinians (London, 1970), p. 21. 

* For a late-19th-century account on the topography of the area inhabited by 
the Rayya Oromo and the adjacent hinterland, see Achille Raffray, “Voyage en 
ie et au Pays des Gallas Raias,” Budletin de la Société de Géographie, MI, vii 
én, “Voyage en Abyssinie, dans le Zeboul et 
les Wallo- Gallas, ” Bulletin de la Société Khédiviale de Géographie [Cairo], II, 6 (1885), 
pp. 320-24. 

2 Volker Stitz, “The Western Argobba of Yifat, Central Ethiopia” in Harold G. 
Marcus (ed.), Proceedings of the First United States Conference on Ethiopian Studies, Michigan 
State University, 2-5 May 1973 (East Lansing, 1975), pp. 187{f; Abebe Kifleyesus, 
“The Dynamics of Ethnicity in a Plural Polity: Transformation of Argobba Social 
Identity” (Ph.D. dissertation, Northwestern University, 1992}, pp. 16-17. 

» Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 81, n. 2. Cf. Merid ith ay 
p. 618 and “Population Movements as a Possible Factor in the Christian-Muslim 
Conflict of Medieval Ethiopia,” Symposium Leo Frobenius (Munich, 1974), p. 274. 

% Merid, “Political Geography . . .,” p. 618. Theirs is an example of shifting reli- 
gious allegiance of frontier communities: Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 100. 
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influence was the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden coast which also 
provided a commercial outlet for the hinterland and a point of entry 
for Islam. There are strong traditions about the crucial role which 
this zonc has played not only as a channel of communication between 
the plateau communities and the outside world since the post-Aksumite 
period, but also, together with Ifat in the south, as a centre of 
diffusion of Islam into the rest of Wallo and Shawa. 

Relations between the migrant pastoralists of the eastern periph- 
ery and the sedentary populations on the edge of the escarpment 
and beyond have been, in most cases, peaceful, despite the periodic 
irruptions and raids of the former and the largely defensive counter- 
raids of the latter.” The traditional abhorrence of the highlanders 
for the inhospitable climate of the lowlands,” and the need to keep 
the trade-routes safe and accessible, as well as the dependence of 
the pastoralists upon the cultivators for the supply of grain and other 
essential commodities, had a tempering effect on the conflicts that 
occasionally flared up between the two communities. Immediate eco- 
nomic interests and the need for mutual coexistence were therefore 
a far more permanent feature of their relationships than the inci- 
dental outbreaks of armed clashes which occurred only when a com- 
bination of demographic and economic pressures led to incursions 
by the nomads and temporarily disrupted their contacts with the set- 
tled communities. The threat of raids into the territories of the 
Christian kingdom by the nomads of the lowlands remained a peren- 
nial source of anxiety for the mediaeval rulers. It also influenced the 
evolution of provincial administration and frontier defence policies 
and strategies.” In general, however, the two modes of subsistence— 
pastoralism and sedentary agriculture—complemented each other.* 

Immediately to the west of this arid strip and on the edge of the 
escarpment, and running almost parallel to it, is the river valley sys- 
tem comprising the basins of the Allamata, Gollima, Millé and 
Borkanna Rivers. It is an area rich in cereal agriculture based on 


* Taddesse, “Ethiopia, the Red Sea... .,” pp. 105, 134, 139; Trimingham, op. cit., 


Merid, “Population Movements . pp. 269 -70. 
i Ethiopia: the Era % the Princes, the Challenge of Islam and the 
Reunification of the eee: Empire 1769 -1855 (London, 1968), pp. xix, 26; Merid, 
“Southern Ethiopia,” p. 124 
® Merid, Spudhert Ethiop' .” pp. 60, 65, 74, 86ff, 123-4. 
* Donald Crummey, “Eitnobian Plow Agriculture in the Nineteenth Century,” 
JES, XVI (1983), p. 4. 
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the plough and in livestock breeding. It has been the home of set- 
tled communities engaged in trading and crafts such as weaving 
which depended on the cultivation of cotton in the warmer fringes 
of the area. Lakes Ashangé, Hayq and Ardibbo are within it, although 
the first is situated at a higher altitude. There is abundant rainfall 
which is supplemented by the occasional flooding of the streams and 
rivers bringing down deposits of rich soil from the upland country 
during the rainy season. This ecological zone is characterized by eth- 
nic and cultural diversity: both Kushitic-speaking communities such 
as the Oromo and Semitic elements like the Amhara, the Tegrayans 
and the Argobba are represented. 

The highlands, which occupy only the central and western parts of 
the Wallo region, consist typically of inaccessible tabelands and moun- 
tain ranges such as the Ambassal, Amba Farit (3975 m./13,042 ft.), 
situated to the southwest of Maqdala, and Abbuyyé Méda (4305 m./ 
13,123 ft.), northwest of Karra Qoré. They also comprise the lower 
plains drained by the large tributaries of the Blue Nile: the Bashlo 
in the north and the Wanchit in the south. It is an area of in- 
tensive plough agriculture made possible by the high altitude and 
a sufficient amount of seasonal rainfall, and is a typical daga zone 
(a rugged highland with a temperate climate and an elevation of 
7,500-8,000 ft. or more), extending from the Bashlo River to north- 
ern Shawa.** In the long period before the Oromo settled in the 
southern, central and northern parts of Wallo, the predominant eth- 
nic group in the area had been the Kushitic Agaw. It is believed 
that the Amharic language developed through the “pidginization and 
creolization” of their central Kushitic dialects. The other group 
were the Amhara themselves. Culturally, the Amhara were part of 
the Semitic-speaking north. The various Christian communities in 
Wallo maintained close contact with their northern kinsmen and 
coreligionists,* which was reinforced by the region’s role as a seat 
of the royal courts of the mediaeval period. 

There is not much historical evidence which might throw some 
light on the ethnic and settlement pattern, or on the internal eco- 
nomic and political organization of the communities in the core and 


3* D’Abbadie, op. cit., If, pp. 110, 202. 

3 Levine, Greater Ethiopia, p. 72; Ullendorff, The Ethiopians, p. 125; Joseph Tubiana, 
“Apercus sur Penrichessement du vocabulaire amharique” in Istvan Fodor and Claude 
Hagége (eds.), Language Reform: History and Future (Hamburg, 1984), III, p. 332. 

38 Taddesse, Church and State, p. 162. 
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peripheral areas of Wallo proper, prior to the epoch-making events 
of the sixteenth century. Therefore, the reconstruction of the history 
of the region during the period before the campaigns of Jmam Ahmad 
and the arrival and settlement of the Oromo, has to be based on 
scattered traditions about the presence of Semitic-speaking groups in 
the area, and on Christian mediaeval sources. The Muslim tradi- 
tions are too vague to enable us to establish the position of the non- 
Christian populations before that crucial period in the region’s, and 
indeed, the country’s history. 

The only aspect of the history of pre-sixteenth-century Wallo that 
is relatively well-documented is the existence of Christian commu- 
nities, some of them dating from the late Aksumite period, and the 
founding of churches, monasteries and imperial residences by the 
early mediaeval Christian monarchs.” The collapse of the Kingdom 
of Aksum resulted in the shift of the centre of political power from 
northern Ethiopia to the area with which the present study is partly 
concerned. Al-Ya‘qibr mentions Ka‘bar as the capital of the Christian 
kingdom which might have been located between southern Tegray 
and Angot.** In Sayent, a frontier district in western Wallo, the 
church of Tadbaba Maryam is of ancient origin. According to tra- 
ditions collected by Brielli, the Italian physician and consul, Yekunno 
Amlak (r. 1270-85), who is historically associated with the “restora- 
tion” of the Solomonic dynasty, was a native of Amhara and had 
his residence at a place called Mahonnafifia. He later rebuilt the 
island monastery on Lake Hayq in Angot.* Tradition has it that 
the monastery was founded in the ninth century.” By the middle 
of the thirteenth century, it had become a famous monastic centre. 
In the late thirteenth century the royal prison of Amba Geshan in 
Ambassal was established. Until its partial destruction by Graf, it 


37 The earliest recorded tradition of Christian settlement in Amhara belongs to 
the first half of the ninth century: Taddesse, op. cit., p. 38. 

38 Taddesse, “Ethiopia, the Red Sea...,” p. 101. Some have wrongly identified 
Ka‘bar with Ankobar: J. Doresse, Ethiopia Elsa Coutt (trans.) (London, 1959), pp. 25 
(map), 91; informants: Shaykks Muzaffar and Muhammad Walé. Shaykh Muhammad 
Taj al-Din has convincingly argued against the tradition which makes Ankobar cap- 
ital of the kingdom during the Prophet’s time. Some, like Conti Rossini and 
Trimingham, thought that Ka‘bar was actually Aksum: Taddesse, loc. cit. See also 
John Wansbrough, “Africa and the Arab Geographers” in David Dalby {ed.}, Language 
and History in Africa (London, 1970), p. 96, who concluded that Ka‘bar is to be 
equated with another toponym, Jabara. 

39 Brielli, “Ricordi Storici...,” p. 80. 

*© Taddesse, loc. cit., and Church and State, pp. 159-60. 
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served as an important institution used by the monarchy to de- 
fuse rival claims to the throne.*! During the reign of Zar’a Ya’eqob 
(r. 1434-68), the church of St. Mary at Geshan was founded. His 
successor, Ba’eda Maryam (r. 1468-78) established his court in Laga 
Hida where the church of Atronsa Maryam was established.*? His 
successors, Eskender (r. 1478-94) and Na’od (r. 1494-1508), had 
also occasionally their royal camps in Amhara. The latter built 
the church of Gannata Giyorgis in Geshan while Lebna Dengel 
(r. 1508-40) constructed that of Makana Sellasé.* 

In addition to these religious establishments and apparently only 
temporary royal residences, there were a number of military camps 
and settlements consisting of regiments of Christian troops stationed 
at various frontier posts, such as those on the mountains of Zobel, 
Gafifi and Gedem, situated on the edge of the escarpments east of 
Amhara.” It is to be noted that the eastern frontier of Amhara was 
the route followed by King Amda Seyon during his campaign against 
Ifat in 1329. 


The Grat Episode 


Like other parts of central and northern Ethiopia, Amhara and its 
cnvirons were subjected to several campaigns launched by the forces 
of Imam Ahmad b. Ibrahim in the early 1530s. In the contempo- 
rary Arabic chronicle of the conqucst, two major points of relevance 
to Wallo are raised: a detailed description and then the looting and 
burning down of the old churches by the Muslim army, and the 
appointment of one Amir Farashahm ‘Ali as governor of Angot after 
the conclusion of the campaigns.’ There is at least onc reference in 
the text to the conversion of a royal residence near the church of 
Makana Sellasé into a mosque."* But the most important impact of 


“Ethiopia, the Red Sea...,” pp. 133-34. 
» Op. cit., p. 91. 


* Thid. 


“ Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 71. See also Taddesse, “Ethiopia, the Red 
Sea...,” p. 174. 

© Merid, “Political Geography ...,” pp. 619, 622. See also n. 1 supra, 

* Huntingford, The Glorious Victories, p. 36. 

Basset, Histoire de la Conguéle, pp. 59-60, 92, 139, 271, 306-18, 325, 403; Jules 
Perruchon, “Note pour histoire d’Ethiopie: Le Régne de Lebna-Dengel,” Revue 
Sémitique, 1 (1893), p. 276 (Ge’ez text}, p. 281 (trans,). 

* Basset, op. cit., p. 311. 
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the conquest was felt less in the well-documented conversion (cither 
voluntarily or through the imposition of tribute and other forms of 
coercion) of large numbers of the local people,’ than the stimulus 
it gave to the already-established indigenous Muslim communities 
through Grafi’s dramatic military successes and the influx of mili- 
tant clerics, and also through the founding of new Muslim scttle- 
ments in the region aftcr the end of the wars.*! 

As will be described in a later chapter, these settlements were to 
become instrumental in the further consolidation of Islam. Grafi also 
instituted an administrative structure for his new empire staffed by 
loyal members of the local aristocratic families of the subjugated arcas 
but under the overall control of his own senior military commanders.” 

Another important consequence of the Muslim victories was the 
weakening of the frontier defences on the southern and eastern flanks 
of the Christian kingdom which proved incapable of withstanding 
the pressures and raids of the Oromo and their infiltration into the 
core Ethiopian highlands. 

It should be borne in mind that the Wallo region was a theatre 
of several engagements between the Christian and Muslim forces** 
and served as a base for the lattcr’s incursions into the north. It was 
also, for the Muslim armies, a supply route from their centre in the 
southeast and from the coast.** The social dislocation and material 


° Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, pp. 87, 90; William El. Conzelman, Chronique 
de Galéwdéwos (Paris, 1895), p. 5 {text}, p. 123 (trans). On the traditions of Muslim 
communi in Darra, northwest Shawa, and in the neighbourhood of Ankobar 
which date their Islamization from the time of Graf, see Herma Plazikowsky- 
Brauner, “Beitrage zur Geschichte des Islam in Abessinien,” Der Islam, 32 (1957), 
p. 317. 

® Zergaw, “Some Aspects,” p. 2; Mordechai Abir, Ethiopia and the Red Sea, the 
Rise and Decline of the Solomonic Dynasty and Muslim-European Rivalry in the Region (London, 
1980), pp. 92, 100; Markakis, Evhiopia, pp. 31, 63. 

Trimingham, op. cit., p. 193. Paradoxically, Trimingham seems at the same 
time to contradict himself by saying that the conquest “had little impact on the 
religious complexion of the highlands”: p. 140. Sce also Brielli, “Ricordi Storici,” 
p. 86; Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 138. 

* Abir, Eikiopia and the Red Sea, p- 91; Taddesse, “Ethiopia, the Red Sea...,” 
pp. 175, 182; Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 137; Mohammed Hassen, “The Oromo 
of Ethiopia, 1500-1850: with special emphasis on the Gibe region” (Ph.D. thesis, 
SOAS, University of London, 1983}, later published under the title, The Oromo of 
Ethiopia: A History 1570-1860 (Cambridge, 1990). 

* Abir, op. cit, pp. 100, 152; Taddesse, Church and State, p. 301. 

* For instance, the Battle of Wasal on 28 October 1531: Basset, Histoire de la 
Conquéte, pp. 291-306. 

Tbid., p. 441. 
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depredations which the march of large armies and movements of 
peoples caused to the indigenous communities of the area must have 
been immense. Hence, in both its positive and negative aspects, the 
Grafi interlude was onc of the most important factors which con- 
tributed to the shaping of the demographic and cultural contours of 
the Wallo region. 


The Oromo Settlement and its Impact on Wallo 


The seven clans of Eastern Kushitic-speaking Oromo who penetrated 
and settled in northern, northeastern and southwestern Amhara from 
the last quarter of the sixtcenth century,®® were the five major frac- 
tions of the Baraytuma (Warra” Daya, Marawwa, Karrayyu, Akkachu 
and Warantisha) and the Tulama, a major division of the Borana.* 
They followed different routes of movement. The Marawa and the 
Karrayyu, who spearheaded the migration northwards, followed the 
castern route through the vallcys of the Robi, Borkanna and Millé 
Rivers which had often been used by nomadic pastoralists during 
their periodic incursions.°° The Akkachu and Warantisha, who moved 
in their wake, spread out along the valleys of the Wanchit, lower 
Jama and Walaga Rivers. The former settled in southern Amhara, 
Angot and Gafifi. The Warra Daya, who werc the last to follow, 
moved towards Mora and Awsa, and the Tulama overran and set- 
ted in Walaqa and eastern Amhara.™ As Stitz rightly observed, the 
Oromo, who were largely cattle-breeders and later on horsemen, 


® Abir, op. cit, p. 164. 

* “Warra” is a prefix meaning “people, family or descendants”: G.W.B. Hun- 
tingford, The Galla of Ethiopia: The Kingdoms of Kafa and Janjero (Ethnographic Survey 
of Africa, North-Eastern Africa, Part II) (London, 1955), p. 13, n. 11. It refers to 
“the last of descent group categories of decreasing genealogical depth... which... 
extends about four or five generations back.”: Levine, Greater Ethiopia, p. (31. 

* The terms “Baraytuma” {also Baréntu) and “Borana” refer, respectively, to the 
castern, sedentary and western, pastoral Oromo: Huntingford, op. cit., p. Ll. There 
is some uncertainty as to which of the two Oromo moieties the Wallo belonged 
to: op. cit., p. 17, But see Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 190: the language spo- 
ken by the Wallo belongs to that of the Borana group. 

*° Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 203. 

® Tbid., pp. 201, 330, 414-16, 546; Mohammed, “The Oromo of Ethiopia,” pp. 
231-32, 237-40, 250-34. Merid’s observation in op. cit., p. 147, that the Oromo 
of Wallo and Tegray “as may be expected, are not sure of any direction [taken by 
their ancestors]” also reflects the difficulty of presenting a coherent account about 
the movements of the various groups. 
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preferred suitable localitics in which they could practise both activ- 
ities: the highlands of the central platcau—characterized by abun- 
dant rainfall—and the low areas east of the main escarpment, as 
well as the country along the Blue Nile.*! 

By the 1570s and 1580s, Angot and Amhara, which were to be 
settled by the Wallo, had become bases from where the different 
clans of the Baraytuma moved both northwards and westwards, 
which suggests that they had arrived in those provinces a little ear- 
lier than is usually thought. The migration occurred in successive 
waves and thrusts by the various groups and, as Abir remarked, this 
might have had an unsettling effect on the process of the assimila- 
tion of the first waves into the indigenous communities. It is quite 
likely that this was one of the factors which prevented the early 
emergence of a viable political entity (such as the later Oromo king- 
doms in southwest Ethiopia) covering the whole of the Wallo region, 
while also making difficult the integration of the region into the 
Gondarine and post-Gondarine Christian empire. 

According to a long-established tradition, the Wallo were a clan 
of the Karrayyu branch of the Baraytuma Oromo. The term “Wallo” 
is said to have been derived from the name of their putative epony- 
mous ancestor who is believed to have been the second son of Kar- 
rayyu. The same tradition recounts that Wallo himself had six sons: 
Warra Bukko, Warra Gurra’, Warra Nol@ilu, Warra Karrayyu, Warra 
Tu and Warra Nolé’ali. After a process of internal differentiation 
which, according to Conti Rossini, occurred around 1585, and might 
have been a consequence of dispersal over a wide area and through 
a difficult terrain, the groups named after the first three sons joined 
together to form what was known as the “Wallo Confederation of 
Clans”, which in turn became the nucleus of yet a larger subgroup: 
the “Seven Clans, or Houses, of Wallo”. 


| Volker Stitz, “The Amhara Resettlement of Northern Shoa during the 18th 
and 19th centuries” in Rural Afficana, 11 (1970), p. 71. See also d’Abbadie, Douze 
ans..., p. 203. 

® Abir, Ethiopia and the Red Sea, pp. 164, 188. That is, in spite of the inaccessi- 
bility of Amhara and Angot, and the attempts of the communities to resist Oromo 
penetration: Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” pp. 323, 326, 331, 512. 

® Huntingford, The Galla of Ethiopia, p. 19; Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 204. 

* M. Abir, “Ethiopia and the Horn of Africa” in Richard Gray (ed.), Cambridge 
History of Africa (Cambridge, 1975), vol. 4, p. 560. The earliest reported raid on 
Dambiya by the Baraytuma occurred in 1569: Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 324. 

® Brielli, “Ricordi Storici,” p. 89, n. 31. 

% Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 330; Abir, Ethiopia and the Red Sea, p. 166. 
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There arc conflicting traditions about the names of the various clans 
and subclans of the Wallo. According to Bahrey, the author of the 
earlicst indigenous account of the Oromo migration which was com- 
posed in 1543, they were, as indicated earlicr, the Warra Bukko, 
Warra Gurra’, Warra Nol@ ilu, Warra Karrayyu, Warra Ilu and 
Warra Nol@ali.*’ In the 1840s Krapf listed the following as making 
up the Wallo: Warra Himano, Warra Qillu, Laga® Gora, Tahuladaré, 
Borana, Laga Ambo® and Laga Hida.” Huntingford provides a 
longer and different list according to which the Wuchale, Rayya, 
Yajju and other smaller fractions come under a single family, and 
the rest under another.”! Recent oral material has yielded yet another 
list of about ten fractions: ‘Ali Bet, Abbay Bét, Chirracha, Laga 
Hida, Laga Gora, Laga Ambo, Warra Himano, Koréb, Ruga and 
Sagarat.” Some of the new names in this list may well represent 
what other lists have included as subclans, or may refer to place 
names. Other fractions are also known to have existed, mainly in 
southeastern Wallo: the Artummi, Jillé, Fursi, Reqqé and Dawway.” 
The Warra Karrayyu, Warra Ilu and Warra Nole’ali presumably 
broke away from the “Wallo Confederation of Clans” to form the 
“Sadacha [Three] Confederation.” This probably occurred in the early 
seventeenth century.”* According to Merid, the “Wallo bands” (pre- 
sumably the clans of the “Wallo Confederation”) spread westwards 
from their base in Gafifi and the neighbouring districts of Amhara 
towards Dambiya together with the Marawwa who had preceded them, 
and towards Awsa where the Warra Daya had already settled.” 


5t Bahrey in Beckingham and Huntingford, Some Records of Ethiopia, pp. 112, 114. 
Laga: people: Huntingford, The Galla of Ethiopia, p. 13, n. 12. 

Ambo. tribe, ibid., p. 14, n. 13. 

© GW. Isenberg and J.L. Krapf, The Joumals of CW. Isenberg and JL. Krapf new 
ed. (London, 1968), p. 324. 

| Huntingford, p. 14; Stitz, “Amhara Resettlement,” p. 76. 

7 Fekadu Begna, “A Tentative History of Wailo, 1855—1908” {unpublished B.A. 
thesis, Department of History, Addis Ababa University, 1972), p. 2. 

3 Huntingford, op. cit., pp. 14, 98, 99 (map). Another tradition considers the 
Karrayyu, Jillé, Wallo and Wuchalé as fractions of the Tulama: Accademia Nazionale 
dei Lincei, Roma: Manoscritti del Fondo Conti Rossini, MS No. 48 “Daggac Habta 
Maryam Gabra Egzi’abhér, Genealogie dei Gaila,” p. 35. (I am indebted to Professor 
Alessandro Triulzi of the Istituto Universitario Orientale di Napoli for showing me 
a copy of the MS). Cf, Mohammed, “The Oromo of Ethiopia.” p. 237: the Jillé 
are one of the six subgroups of the Karrayyu. See also Stitz, “The Western Argobba 
of Yifat,” p. 187. 

7 Conti Rossini in Briclli, “Ricordi Storici,” p. 89, n. 31 
5 Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 328, n. 1; sce also Bri 


loc. cit. 
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By the seventeenth century the various Wallo clans had occupied 
the region extending from the Wanchit River to the southcm fronticr 
of Amhara. By the end of the preceding century they had been re- 
ported as having scttled in the area bounded by the Borkanna River 
in the south, the Awash in the east, the Mill@ in the north, and the 
headwaters of the Bashlo in the west.”* They also occupied the cen- 
tral plateau of Amhara itself and such localitics as Jamma, Laga 
Hida, Laga Gora,’” Laga Ambo, ‘Alt Bét, Abbay Bet and Gimba.”* 

The Wallo Oromo as an undifferentiated group first emerge in the 
history of north-central Ethiopia in the late sixteenth century. The 
earliest reference to the Wallo comes from the short chronicle of 
Emperor Sarsa Dengel (r. 1563-97) edited by Perruchon.” In 1578/79 
several Wallo Oromo warriors fought on the side of Sarsa Dengel 
and Yeshaq, his governor of the northern maritime province.”” In 
1581/82 and 1590 they raided Dambiya and Awsa respcctively.” 
In 1606 the Wallo and other clans are reported to have assisted 
Susenyos (r. 1607-32) against Zasellas¢ in Amhara.” About 1620 
Susenyos turned against the Wallo and Jillé. In 1662 Fasiladas 
(r. 1632-67) had to defend Bagémder against the raids of the Warra 
Himano clan." By the middle of the eighteenth century, the Wallo had 
become so powerful that they briefly dominated the impcrial court 
in Gondar until they were superseded by their kinsmen, the Yajju. 

As alrcady indicated, the Tulama, who were a major fraction of 
the Borana, settled in southwestern Amhara and by 1682 had become 
well established there.” Another group called the Wuchalé occupied 
the area from Lake Hayq to the Millé River. Those who reached 


> Merid, op. cit., p. 400. 
? The first three belong to the Tulama: Huntingford, op. cit., p. 13. 

® Zergaw, “Some Aspects,” p. 4. 

% Jules Perruchon, “Notes pour V’histoire d’Ethiopic: Régne de Sarsa-Dengel ou 
Malak Sagad Ier (1563-1597}.” RS, IV (1896), p. 181 (text), p. 275 (trans). 
% Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” pp. 248, 331; Mohammed, “The Oromo of 
iopia,” p. 247. 
gham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 197. 

® Merid, op. cit., p. 393; Mohammed, op. cit., pp. 272-3. 

® Merid, p. 315; Mohammed, pp. 289-90. See also Beckingham and Huntingford, 
Some Records of Ethiopia, p. xc. According to the chronicle of Susenyos, the event 
took place in the 16th year of his reign: 1623; see J. Perruchon, “Notes pour 
Histoire @’Ethiopic, Régne de Susenyos ou Seltan-Sagad (1607 -1632)," RS, V 
(1897), p. 176 (text), p. 185 (trans.). 

8 J. Perruchon, “Notes pour l'Histoire d’Ethiopie: Le Régne de Fasiladas (Alam 
Sagad), de 1623 a 1667,” RS, V/VI (1897/8), p. 91 (trans.) 

® Zergaw, “Some Aspects,” p. 4. 

* Tbid. 
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the area north of the Millé became known as the Yajju whose ter- 
ritory extended up to the Gollima River. In the middle of the cight- 
centh century, the ruling dynasty of the Yayju, which was called the 
Warra Sék (or Warra Shaykh) and had converted to Islam and 
claimed Arab descent, became a dominant force in Gondarine fac- 
tional court politics up to the middle of the nincteenth century. 

Trimingham thought that there had been considcrable intermar- 
riage between the Yajju and the Afar of Awsa."” Merid holds the 
view that the ancestors of the Yajju, who were Christian, lived in 
Qawat, Shaw, and that after a large number of them had adopted 
Islam in the time of Grafi, they occupied Angot during his raids 
into Amhara." Elsewhere Merid displayed some uncertainty as to 
how and when the “Elljju of Qawat” came to settle in Angot,*® 
though he expressed no such doubt as to their being the forefathers 
of the Yajju in Wallo.” He also stated that Qawat was subsequently 
occupied by Muslims from across the Awash and mentioned the 
Yajju claim that their ancestor was an Arab called Shaykh “Umar. 

Basing himself on Merid’s conclusion, Crummey has argued that 
the “Galla” element within the Yajju ruling family and ethnic group 
was weak. His principal aim in doing so was to illustrate the point 
that ethnicity played a less prominent role in the struggle amongst 
the warlords of the Zamana Masafent than has been long assumed by 
scholars.”! But Crummey has overlooked two important points in 
Merid’s conclusion: firstly, what Merid had set out to do was not 
to disprove that the Yajju were Oromo, but to show that among 
the other Oromo clans in the region, they were the most assimi- 
lated into the Christian Semitic culture; secondly, Merid’s statement 
that “the Yajju speak Amharic” cannot be taken to mean that they 
spoke the language as early as the sixteenth century, as Crummey 
apparently assumed. He also ignores the distinction between those 
who came to be known as the Yajju and their ancestors, the “El- 
Ij”, to whom Merid was referring. 


ta 4slam in Ethiopia, p. 195. See also Huntingford, The Galla of Ethiopia, 
p. 14. 

® Merid, “Political Geography,” p. 619. 

* Idem, “Southern Ethiopia,” p. 138. In fact the line of argument proposed by 
Merid in his thesis suggests that they had moved to Angot prior to the campaigns 
of Ahmad Grafi. 

© Ibid. See also d’Abbadie, Douze ans, I, pp. 150, 260; II, p. 201. 

' Donald Crummey, “Society and Ethnicity in the Politics of Christian Ethiopia 
during the Zamana Masafent,” IJAHS, VIE (1975), p. 277; Rubenson, Sura, p. 35 
refers to the Yajju as being ‘allegedly’ Galla. 
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Basset suggests that the “Idjdjou” mentioned by Shihab al-Din 
might be the same as the Agaw (though, as he himself says, this is 
unlikely) or might be some archaic form of Amharic, or even a tribe 
of the Danakil, though it is known that the Danakil did not play 
any siginificant role in the wars of Ahmad Graf.” A recent hypoth- 
esis makes the Yajju the vanguard Oromo “who may have arrived 
in Ifat long before the sixteenth century.”% 

To the north of the Yajju were the Rayya of Azabo in south- 
eastern Tegray and northeastern Wallo. They were possibly a frac- 
tion of the Marawwa.™ According to a variant tradition, the Rayya 
Oromo were the offspring of a marriage between the eponymous 
ancestor of the Tulama and the former wife of one Muhammad 
Yisuf, possibly of Afar origin.*® According to Trimingham, it was 
they who “dispossessed the Dob’a” towards the end of the sixteenth 
century.” They were loosely organized socially and politically, and 
played no role in the politics of the warlord era, although they 
resisted direct control by the Ethiopian monarchs during the second 
half of the nineteenth century and afterwards.°” 

Brielli collected a tradition according to which the Arrado, Arlé, 
Girgiro, Hibana, Métarro, Ruga and Tabéla are all descended from 
a certain Abono.” Another tradition makes “Diko Abono” the grand- 
son of Warra Babbo.” The six fractions occupied small districts in 
Yajju and Tahuladaré, the latter situated southeast of Lake Hayq. 


* Basset, Histoire de la Conquéte, p. 291, n. 2. 

*3 Mohammed, “The Oromo of Ethiopia,” pp. 55, 58. 

™ One of the clans of the Marawa was called Ana: Merid, “Southern Ethiopia,” 
p. 198; Bahrey in Beckingham and Huntingford, Some Records of Ethiopia, p. li4. 
“Anna” is also one of the clans of the Anniya Oromo who migrated to Harar: 
Mohammed, op. cit., p. 218. There is a place called Anna in the area where the 
Rayya settled which became, in the second half of the last century, an important 
centre of Siiff teaching. See Chapter HI, and Isenberg and Krapf, Journals, p. 428; 
Trimingham, op. cit., p. 241. 

* Fondo Conti Rossini, p. 35. Rayya is also said to have been the son of Mécha 
and father of Sapéra: C. Conti Rossini, “Uoggerat, Raia Galla ¢ Zobul,” Bolleitine 
della Societa Africana d'Italia, (1938), p. 12, n. 36. 

“ Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 194. See also C. Conti Rossini, “I Galla 
Raia,” Rivista di Studi Orieniali, 8 (1919); idem, “Uoggerat, Raia Gal fps 95 
where the Wajerat are reported to have been responsible for “il definitivo schiac- 
ciamento dei Boba”. 

*' For a recent study of the tradition of resistance of the Rayya Oromo to impe- 
rial rule, see Gebru Tareke, “Peasant Resistance in Ethiopia: the Case of Weyane,” 
Journal of African History, 25, 1 (1984), pp. 77-92, esp. 83-84, and idem, Kihiopia: 
Power and Protest: Peasant revolts in the twentieth century (Cambridge, 1991), pp. 89-124. 

* Brielli, “Ricordi Storici,” p. 89. 

® Fondo Conti Rc pn 22. 
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Still another tradition, also recorded by Brielli, makes Wallo one of 
the six sons of one Lallo of Dawaro who, having embraccd Islam 
in Harar, followed Graf on his campaigns to north-central Ethiopia.!” 

The other smaller subclans were the Warra Taya, Warra Abbechu, 
Warra Wayyu, Siba, Boru Chaffa, Ruga and Sayyo. The first three 
occupied the areas to the northeast of Amhara and south of Angot, 
while the rest settled in the region not occupied by the larger Oromo 
subclans.!”! 

The Oromo migration and settlement in the central and eastern 
parts of the region under discussion had both immediate and long- 
term demographic and social repercussions. The impact on the cul- 
ture and settlement patterns of the pre-existing communities among 
whom they settled is a matter that still awaits a detailed investiga- 
tion." As Levine remarked, our knowledge about the people who 
were displaced or absorbed by the first waves of Oromo settlers is 
quite limited.'* However, in the Wallo region, it was the Argobba 
and Afar domiciled along the approaches of the eastern route taken 
by the early Oromo bands, as well as the Amhara and probably 
also other smaller groups in the historical Amhara province, who 
bore the brunt of the Oromo thrust in the second half of the six- 
teenth and during the seventeenth centuries,'™ 

The existing literature on the Oromo population movement secms 
to be largely concerned with their devastating raids and military suc- 
cesses in northern and central Ethiopia, with the rise of their influence 
in the courts of Gondar and Dabra Tabor in the eighteenth and 
ninctecnth centuries," and with their role in ushering in a period 
of the gradual decline of the Christian monarchy and in the revival 
of centrifugal forces. It also focusses on the reaction of the Amhara- 
Tegrayan nobility and clergy to their dominant position. By contrast 


‘0 Brielli, op. cit., p. 87; cf. Abir, “Ethiopia and the Horn,” p. 352, where the con- 
version of the Oromo around Harar is dated after the end of the sixteenth century. 
Zergaw, “Some Aspects, pp. 5-6. 

This was a timely question posed by Asmarom Legesse in his Gada: Three 
Approaches to the Study of African History (New York, 1973), p. 9. : 

™ Levine, Greater Ethiopia, p. 80. Conti Rossini, “Uoggerat, Raia Galla...,” 
p. 11, refers to a tradition which speaks of the area later occupied by the Rayya 
Oromo as having been a wilderness, ; 

'“ For the impact of the Oromo on the region inhabited by the Danakil, see 
Abir, “Ethiopia and the Horn,” pp. 541, 543, 554; Braukamper, “Islamic Principali- 
ties,” p. 39. 
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the nature and degree of the social intercourse betwecn the Oromo 
clans and the indigcnous communities of north-central Ethiopia, and 
the emergence and development of new political and cultural insti- 
tutions, have hardly engaged the attention of scholars, !° Professor 
UllendorfPs statement that the Oromo contributed nothing to the 
development of the Ethiopian culture!” can be explained, among 
other things, in terms of the then-prevailing scholarly ignorance about, 
and lack of research into, the history of the people concerned. 

According to Levine, the Oromo became influential in northern 
Ethiopia in two ways: by setting up independent political enclaves, 
which will be described below, and by Joining the mainstream of 
Amhara life and court politics."° Their role in the consolidation of 
Islam and their efforts to preserve a certain measure of cultural iden- 
tty vs-d-vis the encroaching imperial power and Christian way of 
life will also be discussed in the later chapters. 

As Crummcy has pointed out, the Oromo migration was an impor- 
tant factor which contributed towards the ethnic diversity of north- 
central Ethiopia, thereby complicating for the imperial administra- 
tion the task of establishing its control over the old Amhara region.!™ 

The Oromo expansion, rather than being directly motivated by 
the urge to extend political domination, to collect tribute or to impose 
a national religious culture, occurred as the culmination of a series 
of “ritually prescribed” military expeditions and in search of land,!"° 
After the initial period of migration involving the use of force, the 
various groups subordinated those initial aims to that of settling in 
the new areas permanently. They tended gradually to adopt certain 
aspects of the host cultures, or even to become fully integrated into 
those cultures.!!' But even in the latter case, it should not be for- 
gotten that they introduced some elements of their own culture into 
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the social and religious life of the peoples with whom they came 
into contact, to such an extent that this influence is still visible today. 
In addition to their military superiority,'? the Oromo appear to have 
been able to mix with people of other cultures with comparatively 
little difficulty.''* As Merid has pointed out, the resettlement, for 
instance, of the Warantisha in Achafar and Gojjam, and their con- 
version to Christianity, “marked their initiation into highland seden- 
tary culture.”!'* 

In the view of Arnauld d’Abbadie, the Oromo settlers, in spite 
of their initial numerical weakness, were able to turn the indigenous 
people in the agricultural areas into “serfs” or tribute-paying sub- 
jects whom they allowed to work on the land while the Oromo 
themselves assumed the responsibility for the defence of their domains." 
We do not know if the kind of relationship between the Oromo and 
the conquered peoples in the south, as described by Merid, also pre- 
vailed in the region which is the focus of the present study. He has 
explained in some detail how the Oromo modified the indigenous 
gabbar institution by turning the peasants, the local nobility and sol- 
diers into tribute-paying subjects whom they divided into groups 
attached to the different Oromo clans, and organized them into sep- 
arate age-sets. They were made to look after the cattle belonging to 
the Oromo and to assist in military raids.'"§ In Wallo the new Oromo 
warlords also monopolized political power by gradually undermin- 
ing and eventually displacing the local rulers. Hence a number of 
petty military aristocratic families came to control an extensive ter- 
ritory within the region to the south and northcast of the Bashlo 
river. It was this area which later became the nucleus of chiefdoms 
and principalities that subsequently emerged and flourished. As the 
dominant social and political group, they imposed tributes in cattle 
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and grain on the subject populations. There must also have been 
extensive alienation of land belonging to the previous inhabitants by 
the different ruling familics. 

In spite of all the tensions, the new settlers did not remain for 
long as distinct groups. They gradually began to intermarry and to 
adopt either Christianity or Islam. In fact the process of cultural 
assimilation seems to have gathered momentum from a very early 
date. This is corroborated by some of the traditions collected by 
Brielli''’ which stress these interactions in spite of the disruptive effects 
which each of the successive waves of migration had on the process 
of acculturation of the preceding Oromo settlers.!!" 

The distinctiveness of the Yajju and Wallo has been underscored 
by Abir'” and emphasized by others,'2° However, it should not be 
taken literally as it probably was significant only during the early 
period of settlement when the migrants must have felt the need for 
keeping a clear demarcation betwecn themselves and all others, and 
used this as a basis for the imposition of their rule in the conquered 
areas from where they expanded further into Lasta and Amhara.!?! 
In fact the capacity for assimilation displayed by the Yajju and Wallo 
clans has been mentioned by Merid and others.'2 In this respect 
they do not seem to differ from other Oromo groups. '*8 

D’Abbadic made the interesting observation that the Oromo assim- 
ilated whatever survived of the ancicnt hereditary land tenure sys- 
tem which had already been undermined by the warlords of the 
eighteenth century—ostensibly for the purpose of administrative cen- 
tralization. He stated that the experience which some of the Wallo 
notables had acquired in the Gondarine court, where they had 
received and bestowed positions of power, titles and decorations, had 
stimulated the process towards the concentration of authority in Wallo 
in the hands of certain families, leading to a social structure he 
described as “feudalism” and tempered by a “patriarchal” system 
that suited a “military and free” regime. He further noted that the 
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influence of the way of life of their Christian neighbours made impos- 
sible the preservation of this system for a long period of time.'?# 
Although this analysis applies more to the period after the middle 
of the eighteenth century, it is probable that the situation that he 
described had begun to take shape in the preceding century. Similarly, 
Conti Rossini’s study of the Rayya Oromo shows that it was under 
Christian influence, though also as a consequence of the coming of 
Tegrayan settlers and the spread of Islam, that the Rayya aban- 
doned their traditional political organization, some of their rituals, 
and, above all, their communal landholding system.!”° 

In those areas of Wallo settled by the Oromo clans, we can con- 
ceptualize several stages in the formation and development of new 
social relations and aristocracics from the second half of the six- 
teenth up to the middle of the nincteenth century. 

a) an early and unstable stage of short duration during which the 
Oromo established themselves by force as military conquerors and 
chiefly elites, together with their followers and dependents whom 
they settled in areas adjacent to their main military camps. Further 
forays into the surrounding territories were launched on a more or 
less regular basis. At this stage one can envisage the Oromo still 
maintaining the basic essentials of their traditional social and polit- 
ical system based on the gada (generation-grading) within cach of the 
numerous enclaves which they carved out in the northern and east- 
er sub-provinces of Amhara. It seems more likely than not that this 
period, which can be tentatively placed between 1580 and 1620, was 
characterized by relatively strong tribal or clan solidarity during which 
inter- and intra-clan feuds were the exception rather than the rule. 
Levine’s statement that the “Galla conception of an inclusive col- 
lectivity has becn based either on a sense of common descent... or 
of inclusion in a narrowly defined tribal unit,’"?* does not scem to 
take into consideration the fact that coalitions of different Oromo 
clans were formed for the purpose of raiding Amhara and Bagémder, 
especially in the late eighteenth century. There were also several 
instances of mutual understanding among clans whereby some of 
them moved out of certain areas for others to move in, and of groups 
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who, having encountcred other Oromo clans already settled in their 
linc of movement, did not try to take over the latter’s land but 
instead returned to their original bascs. When, for example, the 
Warantisha cncountered the Akkachu and the Wallo beyond the 
Walaqa River, they retreated to the province of Walaqa.'”’ The master- 
subject relationship between the Oromo conquerors and the vanquished 
peoples in the south, mentioned earlier, might not have prevailed 
for long in the north owing to the rapid process of assimilation of 
the Oromo settlers and their interaction with the Christian and 
Muslim populations—a process which started very carly in their 
migration and scttlement.!”* 

Although, as Levine stated, the gada system was undermincd by 
the exigencies of the new environment and other factors such as dis- 
tance from the traditional ritual centres, the emergence of warriors 
as ruling chiefs, and the introduction of Islam,'”? the resulting social 
changes did not promote the founding of centralized states of any con- 
sequence by the Wallo and the Yajju at this early stage. This occurred 
later under the growing influence of trade and Islam or Christianity. 

b) an intermediate phase (ca. 1620-1700) when the relations of 
the Oromo with the indigenous communities became regularized and 
were reinforced through dynastic intermarriage and other mecha- 
nisms. The end of the initial hostilities afforded a breathing space 
for both sides, especially for the new settlers who sometimes found 
themselves cut off from other Oromo clans and were eager to accept 
truces.'” On the other hand, ruthless pillaging of Oromo-occupied 
areas in Amhara and Angot by Susenyos, before he became king, 
and by other marauders in the 1620s, prompted the indigenous 
inhabitants and the Oromo to form defensive alliances.!3! This was 
also the period in which the seeds of the formation of rival Oromo 
confederations were planted.'? These rivalrics and alliances resulted 
from the fact that each assimilated chiefdom or clan began to link 
its economic and political interests to those of one or another of the 
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indigcnous ruling or warrior families, and to regard claims on the 
clan’s territory or tribute imposed on it by other powerful clans as 
detrimental to its own position.'* Ultimately, acculturation engen- 
dered internal ethnic differentiation among the Wallo Oromo. 

During this stage, the Wallo Oromo continued their irruptions 
into the Christian territories and their inroads into the political life 
of the imperial court. In the carly seventeenth century, the Wallo 
clans threw in their lot with Susenyos against Ya’eqob. In 1619/20 
the Jillé and Marawwa groups invaded Bagémder but were defeated. 
Subsequently, the Wallo were able to consolidate their possessions 
between Lasta in the north, Amara Sayent in the west, and Manz 
in the south. In the early 1660s, the Warra Himano launched a 
large-scale raid into Bagemder but were beaten back.'* 

c) a third phase (ca. 1700-1750} which was characterized by the 
acquisition and distribution of booty and tribute by competing Oromo 
groups in order to smooth over conflicts within each group, and also 
to strengthen their capacity to exploit the rapid decline of the 
Gondarine monarchy, to whose shadowy existence they had paid 
only lip service. They therefore intensified their raids into Christian 
Amhara territory which eventually brought them to the court of 
Gondar where many were recruited as practorian guards in the 
palace and cventually became arbiters in the factional power strug- 
gles which were then raging in the capital. 

d) a period of internal reorganization (ca. 1750-1850) that was 
associated with the increasing influence of Islam and with the devel- 
opment of trade. It witnessed the rise to power of the Yajju ruling 
family and other local dynasties in Wallo proper. 

e) the final phase (ca. 1850-1889) which was marked by increas- 
ing pressure exerted on the Wallo by the centralizing forces under 
Téwodros II (r. 1855-68), Yohanncs IV (r. 1872-89) and Menilek 
II (r. 1889-1913), and by the eventual cclipse of Wallo as a regional 
and dynastic centre. 

Brielli refers to a tradition which illustrates the manner in which 
an Oromo clan adapted itself to the local conditions of the areas 
where it first settled. It also testifies to the fact that the settlement 
of some of the Oromo clans was not always achieved exclusively by 
violent means but also through a calculated process of peaceful 
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infiltration. Towards 1700 a small Oromo group from Arsi in south- 
ern Ethiopia left their homeland and, togcther with their herds of 
cattle, followed the route along the edge of the escarpment, and set- 
tled in Garfa, east of the Challaga River. Among them was a Muslim 
cleric called Godana Babbo who possessed his own herd. Later on, 
having presumably assumed a chiefly role, he was able to secure the 
goodwill of the rulers of Sagarat and Tahuladaré through his muni- 
ficence and after his marrying into the local ruling family. In the course 
of time he built up his power and influence over the surrounding 
populations. By the last quarter of the eighteenth century, Godana’s 
descendants had established an independent Muslim principality cen- 
tred in northern Amhara south of the Bashlo River. The rulers of 
this dynasty, called Mammadoch, later constructed a genealogy claim- 
ing Arab noble ancestry.'® 

For the indigenous Muslim communitics in Wallo, the most impor- 
tant consequence of the Oromo raids and eventual settlement in 
their midst in the late sixteenth century was the disruption of the 
process of Islamization which, as will be discussed in the next chap- 
ter, had been going on for some timc, and had received a new impe- 
tus during the time of Grafi. By weakening and isolating these 
communities from other centres of Islam like Ifat and Harar, the 
early Oromo scttlers delayed the process of the further consolida- 
tion of Islam in the region, although within a period of a hundred 
years, some of the ruling Oromo clites themsclves were to become 
the champions of Islam. 

On the other hand, one important long-term outcome of the Oromo 
settlement, from the point of vicw of this study, was their early 
Islamization,'*° and their active role in the subsequent consolidation 
and expansion of Islam not only within their own immediate terri- 
tory, but also in other areas under their domination such as 
Bagémder.'” They thus helped in transforming the status of local 
Islam from that of a religion of disparate communities to that of a 
dynastic and regional ideology. Scholars such as Trimingham!'** had 
proposed a fairly late date (mid-cighteenth century) for the adoption 
of Islam by the Oromo of Wallo. This might have been due to the 
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influence of the traditions collected by nineteenth-century European 
travellers such as Krapf who wrote that the Wallo embraced Islam 
as late as the eighteenth century.'*® However, the statement made 
by Ferret and Galinicr that the “Wallo-Gallas had abandoned their 
ancestral faith a long time ago”' does not exclude the possibility, 
and even strongly implies, that their Islamization took place at a 
much earlier date. Moreover, the hypothesis of a mid-eighthteenth- 
century date overlooks the carly assimilation of local culture by the 
Oromo. It is therefore not unlikely that their Islamization began ear- 
lier than has been assumed: in the period beginning from the scc- 
ond half of the seventeenth century. Trimingham himself wrote that 
the Wallo took Islam from the indigenous Muslims of the region."*! 
Moreover, the Yajju—or their ancestors—were already Muslim at 
the time of the Oromo settlement.' Only in the case of the Rayya 
group is it known beyond doubt that their Islamization occurred 
rather late: in the second half of the nineteenth century.'* 

The tradition collected by Brielli that makes a certain “Wallo” 
the head of an Oromo clan responsible for introducing Islam into the 
region from Harar at the time of Grafi’s campaigns'* is possibly a 
projection of a nineteenth-century tradition about the coming of a 
mystical order, and therefore need not be taken seriously. So also 
is the claim made by a recent writer that the Oromo migration 
“caused... the rise of Islam in the plateau.”!? 

Another crucial aspect of Islam in Wallo was heavily influenced by 
the culture of the Oromo. Many of the features of traditional belief 
system and practice which are recognizable in nineteenth-century 
Islam in the region, and which the contemporary Muslim reformers 
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attempted to eradicatc,'*® were largely of Oromo origin, although 
some, like the zar (spirit-possession cult), might have been survivals 
from the culture of other Kushitic groups such as the Agaw.'¥7 

The next chapter will cxamine the nature and mode of the process 
of Islamization in Ethiopia in general and in Wallo in particular, 
and discuss the traditions of Muslim communities in Wallo in the con- 
text of that process. 


See Chapter III. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


THE ISLAMIZATION OF ETHIOPIA AND OF WALLO 


The present chapter is a discussion of some aspects of the intro- 
duction and expansion of Islam within the broader Ethiopian con- 
text. It also contains a brief examination into the traditions of 
Islamization of the Wallo region and an account of the distribution 
of Sunni Islam and the Safi orders. It attempts to demonstrate that 
the conventional view on the spread of Islam from the coast to the 
hinterland postulates an exccssively spontaneous association between 
the expansion of trade (or, alternatively, the influence of state power) 
and the diffusion of Islam, and fails to take into consideration other 
factors such as the prominent role of indigenous Muslim clerics and 
scholars, the advent of immigrant familics from the Hijaz and Yemen, 
the periodic arrival of yet larger groups of Muslims in the wake of 
political and military conflicts in the Islamic heartland, and the slow 
infiltration of other Muslim elements. 

Although the Wallo traditions of Islamization do not offer a neat 
chronology and a comprehensive historical coverage, thcy reflect local 
perceptions on the coming of Islam and its development in the region, 
and point to the variety of directions through which Islamic influences 
steadily penctrated across the fringe zones scparating the plateau 
from the lowlands, and eventually into the highlands themselves. A 
later chapter will deal morc cxtensively with the role of the mysti- 
cal orders in the emergence of popular and militant Islam in the 
nineteenth century. 

Trimingham made the observation that the history of the devel- 
opment of Islam in northeast Africa was shaped by the presence of 
a predominant Christian culture and state which supposedly acted 
as a barrier against the expansion of the religion into the rest of 
Africa.’ While the validity of the second part of the hypothesis is 
open to question, there is no doubt that the history of Islam in 
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Ethiopia is intimately connected with that of an initially accommodat- 
ing, but progressively hostile, Christian kingdom. It is equally signifi- 
cant to bear in mind that, in spite of this potential antagonism and 
occasional friction, Islam succeeded in gradually establishing itself in 
the region and in becoming an integral part of Ethiopian culture. 

A chronological outlinc of the process of the penetration and estab- 
lishment of Islam as reflected in the existing literature is provided 
in a later section of this chapter.’ Here other relevant themes and 
aspects of that process will be treated. 

The point of departure for the discussion is the hijra to Aksum. 
The traditions which speak about the conversion to Islam of the 
contemporary Aksumite ruler, although not intrinsically improbable, 
have been used by both Arab and Ethiopian Muslims as a pious 
interpretation of Islamization aimed at bolstering the latter’s status 
in the cyes of other Muslim and non-Muslim inhabitants of the time.? 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the collapsc of Aksumite effective con- 
trol over the Red Sca coast and its trade, beginning from the mid- 
dle of the eighth century, provided Islam with an opportunity for 
its expansion into the Ethiopian region.t In other words, one way 
or the other, the history of the introduction of Islam can be fol- 
lowed in the context of the history of Aksum. It is conceivable that, 
even before the end of the seventh century, Muslims as individuals 
or groups had crossed the sca to settle along the coastal areas. The 
traditions of origin of highland Muslim communities, and of the 
shcikhdoms of the lowlands, to whose history we shall return at a 
later stage, seem to refer to these pre-eighth-century immigrants. 

Dombrowski has recently suggested that the expansion of Islam 
in northeast Africa occurred later, and was slower, than in North 
Africa.’ But his interpretation invites a critical evaluation on two 
grounds: firstly, it does not take into account the significant and well- 
attested role of the Red Sca as a channel of communication and 
route of migration for Semitic-speaking peoples from southwest and 
south Arabia to the African coast, beginning from pre-Christian times, 
and, secondly,—and more importantly—the expansion of Islam, both 
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as a religious and cultural system, need not be accompanied or pre- 
ceded by military conquest or the establishment of a Muslim state. 
Historically, the expansion of Muslim military power has speeded up 
the process of the diffusion of the faith in many parts of the world, 
and this applies to certain periods of Ethiopian history itsclf, but it 
is not a necessary condition for the cxpansion of Islam.° 

However, Dombrowski seems to subscribe to the view that the 
spread of Islam in Africa was achieved largely through military con- 
quest and the formation of Islamic states. Hence he has brought for- 
ward the period when Islam secured a foothold in the interior of 
Ethiopia and the Horn to the tenth and eleventh centuries since he 
wrote that the Horn had “cscaped the first waves of Islamic con- 
quest.”” Indeed this is a major shortcoming of many commentators 
on Islam in Ethiopia. They fail to distinguish between the rise of 
Islam as a political factor which, as Taddesse remarked, was a post- 
tenth century development, from its earlier and largely pacific pen- 
etration and entrenchment as a religion and a culture. 

Dombrowski is not unaware of the mechanisms that contributed 
most to the introduction of Islam, namely, cultural diffusion as well 
as migration from across the Red Sea. As a matter of fact he dis- 
cusses them and refers to the works of Cerulli, Trimingham and 
Pankhurst.? But he does not seem to have considered those mecha- 
nisms as part of a continuous process that started well before the 
eleventh century. He also suggests that it was the power vacuum 
created by the fall of Aksum that allowed Islam to expand into the 
Horn of Africa. Interestingly enough, this is the reverse of the widely- 
held notion that the rise of Islam caused the decline of Aksum, and 
that the raids of the Béa in the north, and the attack on Aksum 
by the pagan queen of Damot, to which Dombrowski draws atten- 
tion,'’ merely precipitated Aksum’s fall. 
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Recent scholarship has demonstrated that the situation in the 
Aksumite kingdom after, and despitc, the collapse of its maritime 
power was not as precarious as had long been believed." It is likely 
that the increasing influence of Islam on the Red Sea littoral of 
Africa, and the decline of Aksum as a naval and commercial power 
in the Horn, were two parallel developments, instead of one directly 
affecting the other. Therefore, the penetration of Islam into the 
Ethiopian region most probably preceded the collapse of the Aksumite 
state and certainly outlived it. But Dombrowski’s statement that 
Christianity spread from the core to the periphery while Islam ex- 
panded from the periphery towards the centre,!? is a fairly accurate 
description of the two historical processes. 

Islam gained access to Ethiopia cspecially through the Red Sea 
and Gulf of Aden coastal areas which were remote from any direct 
and effective control of the Aksumite state,'* and indirectly, through 
converts from among the nomadic populations of the deserts of 
the Horn. The carliest contact between Islam and the Ethiopian 
hinterland was forged by traders from the coast and the nomadic 
elements of the interior. Throughout the centuries the two groups 
continued to play the role of carriers of Islam. However, the task 
of establishing Islam firmly and of nurturing Islamic culture and 
institutions fell on the more enterprising sections of the sedentary 
communities domiciled in the ecological zone that marked the tran- 
sition from the barren lowlands to the fertile plateau. 

The development of trade and the proliferation of commercial| 
routes, both along the northern axis of the Aksumite domain in the} 
direction of the Dahlak islands, and in that part of the hinterland! 
facing the eastern littoral in the south, and the activitics of Muslim 
traders who were officially tolerated by the Christian state (although 
not allowed the free cxercise of thcir faith),"* all prepared the ground 
for the establishment of small trading settlements which also served 


" Taddesse, Church and State, pp. 32 33, 39; idem, “Ethiopia, the Red Sea 
p. 98. 

" Dombrowski, op. cit., p. 67. His criticism of Cerulli, who drew the analogy 
between the spread of Islam and that of Christianity, is not valid, since Cerulli was 
only stressing the commercial aspects of the introduction and consolidation of both 
faiths, and not their relationship vis-a-vis the political establishment, as Dombrowski 
suggests. The relevant passage in Cerull Islam Etiopico” in his L'Isdam di jeri 
e di oggi (Roma, 1971), p. 115 and n. 11 explicitly speaks of “analogy”. 
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as centres for the diffusion of Islam.'* It would be implausible to 
suggest that the activities of the Muslim residents of such centres 
had no impact on the local population: it is very likely that the ban 
on public Islamic worship was imposed and implemented preciscly 
because of the progress (no matter how imperceptible or slow it 
might have been) that Islam was making in terms of winning con- 
verts from among the local people.'® 

According to Trimingham the carliest period of organized prop- 
agation of Islam in northeast Africa was between the tenth and 
twelfth century. He associates this with the “slow progress” of Islam 
among the Béja in the north,!’ and with the expansion of the slave 
trade which gave an impetus to the rise of coastal settlements extend- 
ing from Sawakin in the north to Zanzibar in the south." 

Taddesse has suggested a connection between the emergence of 
Fatimid power in Egypt, especially their methods of proselytization 
on the one hand, and the increasing militancy of Muslims in Ethiopia 
and the Horn at about the same time, on the other. But he does 
not show whether or not there is a direct link between the two devel- 
opments through, for instance, the existence of Fatimid propagan- 
dists and teachers in Ethiopia. He only refers to the fact that Fatimid 
influence led to the revival of the Red Sea trade.'® In fact he made 
the conclusion that the Egyptian-Fatimid claim to be the natural 
protectors of the interests of Ethiopian Muslims was largely a fiction 
and played no crucial role in the expansion of Islam in Ethiopia.” 
Rather it was the influence of indigenous Muslims, through their 
control of medium- and long-distance commerce and through other 
activities, that brought about the consolidation of Islam as a politi- 
cal factor in the region after the tenth century.”! 


% ‘Frimingham, op. cit., p. 138. 
sse, loc. cit. 
m, op. cit., p. 60. The discovery by Cerulli of the chronicle of the 
“Sultanate of Shawa” has considerably pushed the time-depth of the presence of 
organized Muslim states in Ethiopia. On the objection to the dating of the found- 
ing of this state, see Taddesse, “Ethiopia, the Red Sca...,” p. 106. He proposed 
the early twelfth century: op. pp. 107, 139. 
* Trimingham, op. cit., p. 61. 
® Taddesse, Church and State, pp. 44-45. See also Abir, Ethiopia and the Red Sea, 
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One of the earliest commentators on the emergence of Islam in 
Ethiopia was Guérinot. While discussing the progress of Islam in 
“Abyssinia”, he put forward three factors that determined the pace 
of Islamization: the country’s potential as a source of cxotic and 
exportable goods, which attracted foreign (and Muslim) merchants; 
conquest by warlike peoples (from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
century); and the arrival of immigrants secking asylum.” He hinted 
at the possibility of the coming, in the post-hyra period, of chiefly 
families who imposed their rule on the local people and thus estab- 
lished ephemeral statelets.2% 

Subsequent writers on Islam in Ethiopia have stressed the factors 
mentioned by Guérinot. But Cerulli’s analysis of the mechanisms by 
which Islam spread in Ethiopia must be singled out as a remark- 
able attempt to bring together the various factors under a single 
model.?* . 
Cerulli has suggested a number of hypothetical phases of Islamization 
which are worthy of our consideration here. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting of the situations he postulated is an early period of Islamic 
influence during which the nascent indigenous Muslim community 
consisted of two social groups: an elite of clerics trained in the Arab 
heartland in Islamic jurisprudence and other related fields of study. 
and what he called “the mass of the population” whose eonvesion 
to Islam was more politically and “nationally” motivated, and whose 
Islam was therefore superficial.2> 

But this aspect of Cerulli’s model fails to explain certain crucial 
points: firstly, the sources upon which it is constructed were compiled 
after the thirteenth century and consequently cannot fully explain con- 
ditions before that period. In fact there is a substantial corpus of 
archaeological and documentary evidence which strongly suggests the 
establishment of Islam and the formation of Muslim rornmiuiniies 
and states prior to the thirteenth century.” Secondly, while this part 
of Cerulli’s model might throw light on the social consequences of 
the advent of Islam for the indigenous society, it does not make clear 
the nature of the carliest encounter between Islam and the local 


” A. Guérinot, “L’Islam et PAby: 
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people; nor does it offer us a true picture of the modes of Islamization. 

An important factor to which Cerulli draws attention is the role 
of popular literature composed in the indigenous languages and used 
as instructional manuals.” But the example used to illustrate this 
aspect comes from a much later period, and while such works might 
have served to maintain and preserve conformity to Islamic ortho- 
doxy, they would hardly have been adequate to win the earliest con- 
verts to Islam. 

In analyzing the mechanisms of Islamic diffusion in southern and 
southwestern Ethiopia during the nineteenth century, Cerulli has 
emphasized the importance of two elements: trade and the mystical 
orders. The attention he paid to the latter was indeed a very significant 
step forward in the study of the internal factors of Islamization. He 
recognized the fact that the establishment and the increase in the 
number and influence of trading stations intensified the expansion of 
Islam since they also operated as centres of Islamic teaching and 
propagation. Indeed he cited two late nineteenth-century examples 
to highlight the point. Even more interesting was his discussion of the 
case of the Warjih to show how a Muslim group, whose typical mem- 
bers were traders by profession, was able to extend its activities into 
the Oromo regions, and how its gradual linguistic assimilation into 
the indigenous culture paved the way for the dissemination of Islam.” 

As for the religious brotherhoods, Cerulli underlined the crucial 
role which they played in the further expansion of Islam through 
the establishment of educational institutions and the founding of 
shrines. The leaders of the mystical brotherhoods kept a low profile 
while carrying out their preaching in order to allay suspicions that 
they might entertain political ambitions, and this was one of the keys 
to their rapid success.”” However, Cerulli did not bring into his dis- 
cussion the fact that the same two carricrs of Islam—clerics and 
traders—were also active in north and central Ethiopia as well. The 
poems recited by pagan Oromo, which he quotes, and which he 
regards as a reflection of the difficulties faced by Muslim preachers 
in the nineteenth century,” are also very revealing from another 


27 Cerulli, op. cit., pp. 324-26. 

% Tbid., p. 327. On the Warjih, see also Merid, “Population Movements,” p. 270. 

2 Cerulli, op. cit., p. 328. See also his “Islam in East Africa” in AJ. Arberry 
(ed.), Religion in the Middle East: Three Religions in Concord and Conflict (Cambridge, 
1969}, II, p. 219. 
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point of view: they demonstrate the persistence of traditional—non- 
Muslim as well as non-Christian—beliefs and practices among the 
local communities. 

In an earlicr work on Islam in East Africa, Cerulli identified sev- 
eral zones of Islamic expansion, each having its own distinct feature: 
the northern and central highlands where the Christian kingdom 
resisted for centuries the raids of the Muslim states; western Ethiopia 
where Islam was superimposcd on paganism; and Somalia whose 
Islam was connected to “migratory and commercial currents from 
the basin of the Indian Occan.”*! The inadequacies inherent in his 
classification, of which the author himsclf was keenly aware, have 
been discussed elsewhere.” Suffice it to emphasize at this juncture 
that his classification docs not take into account the long presence 
of Islam and Muslim communities in the north. 

At the beginning of his observations, Cerulli analyzed in consid- 
erable detail a sixteenth-century polemical work whose author, an 
apostate from Islam and abbot of the monastery of Dabra Libanos 
in northwest Shawa, had attempted to refute some of the central 
doctrines of Islam.** At the end of his analysis, Ccrulli stated that 
the cxistence and polemical character of the work reflects the plu- 
ralistic and syncretistic nature of the religious culture of Ethiopia.’ 

This characterization of the religious culture as it then existed was 
also based on his study of the chronology of a local Arabic account 
of the earliest Muslim shcikhdom in eastern Shawa which had enabled 
him to date to the first half of the seventh century the arrival of 
groups of Arab cmigrants consisting of both traders and men of reli- 
gion. Having overcome the local chiefs, they were able to establish 
dynastics of their own and to impose their rule upon the indigenous 
populations.® This finds confirmation in oral traditions about the 
origin of Muslim communitics in the area, and reinforces the argu- 
ment that emphasizes the role of traders—in combination with cler- 
ics—in the diffusion of Islam. So one may say that the only scrious 
problem with Cerulli’s approach is his tendency to apply his model 
only to the development of Islam in southern Ethiopia, and his reluc- 
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tance to conceive of a similar process in the north. Yet the earliest 
Muslim state, the Sultanate of Shawa, had a closer geographical, 
cthnic and cultural affinity with its northern and northwestern neigh- 
bours than with the southwest. 

Cerulli cites two factors which, in his view, might have acted as 
barriers against the expansion of Islam from eastern Shawa to the 
north and west: first, a political factor, in the shape of the Christian 
kingdom; second, the Christian areas settled by the Amhara com- 
munities.” But although the Christian Amhara might have been an 
obstacle, there were also the Muslim Amhara and the Argobba, the 
latter being the predominant element within the Muslim community 
of eastern Shawa and Wallo and who were speakers of a South 
Ethio-Semitic language closely related to Amharic.?” 

Cerulli’s study of popular pious songs, which he himself had col- 
lected in the early twentieth century, was perhaps the only work 
in which he properly acknowledged the importance of the role played 
by Muslims in the development of an indigenous Muslim culture in 
the north and central plateau. As for the genealogical traditions of 
the ruling house of Ifat, and those of its predecessor, which claim 
Sharifian ancestry, Ccrulli described them as indications of the “aspi- 
ration of Ethiopian Islam to link itself to the great history of Muslim 
expansion.” They also testify to the largely peaceful character of 
the expansion of Islam in those areas. 

According to Trimingham, outside the various settlements and 
commercial centres of the coastal belt, Islam established itself in 
northern Ethiopia at a very early date. Epigraphic evidence helps to 
substantiate this.” Funerary inscriptions in southern Tegray strongly 
hint at the existence of local Muslim communities in the early eleventh 
century."' Although very little is known about the process by which 
these communities came into existence, their establishment at such 
an early date is an indication that Islam spread from the coast into 


Tbid. 
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the Ethiopian hinterland not only from Zcila and from other points 
further north, through the Harar plateau and the southern Afar ter- 
ritory to Ifat,? but also from several points on the Red Sea coast 
towards the northern and central plateau. It might also indicate that 
the Dahlak islands were an important centre of diffusion of Islam. 
This would go against received views which maintain that the open 
propagation of Islam was very restricted in the north,” and that the 
external and internal trade with and through the islands, though 
very important from the strictly economic point of view, was never- 
theless of minimal significance for the spread of Islam.** Taddesse’s 
work has challenged such received views. He especially mentions the 
Dahlak islands and other coastal settlements in connection with trade 
and dates the beginning of this trade from the cighth and ninth cen- 
turies. He also refers to markct villages and conversions to Islam in 
increasing number in the important commercial centres from an 
early date. It is in this context that the presence of the Muslim com- 
munities must be seen, although, due to the paucity of sources, it is 
difficult to follow either their development or their apparent decline 
in subsequent centuries. 


Agents of Islamization: the Role of Preachers and Traders 


The conventional view is that, as elsewhere in Muslim Africa, the 
primary agents for the cultivation and diffusion of Islam in Ethiopia 
were traders and other categories of travellers, as well as nomadic 
groups—a point alluded to earlicr.” Trimingham wrote: “Arab traders, 
artisans and adventurers were the chief medium of Islamic expan- 
sion; and coming as they did as individuals and not as tribes they 
naturally lived in close touch with the natives, adopted their lan- 
guage instead of imposing Arabic, and intermarried with them.” 
Such is the position held by current scholarship on the Islamization 
process in the region. 
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While this may explain the carly stages of the process of the intro- 
duction of Islam, it hardly satisfies the historian’s desire to know pre- 
cisely how and by whom Islam spread amongst the local people, nor 
his wish to know exactly what methods of preaching the new faith 
were adopted by traders and other social clements which resulted in 
the spread of Islam. This section attempts to examine the question 
of whether or not it is possible for the historian to advance further 
in the pursuit of those two lines of enquiry. But the detailed dis- 
cussion of the role of clerics is reserved for a later chapter. 

Levtzion has claimed, in a more general context, that the mate- 
rial on the experience of conversion to Islam is thin because Muslim 
historiography developed “only after Islam had been established in 
a region and a class of literati had emerged.”*® He added that sources 
composed several centuries later tended to have had legal rather 
than chronological/historical significance. Yet information on the 
experience of Islamization as lived by those who were converted is 
preserved—or rather represented/reconstructed—in the Ethiopian 
case, at least, by oral tradition, and by a few scattered references in 
written documents of local and foreign authorship. As to the spatial 
and chronological patterns of the process of conversion, and the legal 
allegiances of the early propagators of Islam, certain clues are provided 
by the present distribution of the Islamic legal schools and mystical 
orders, and by the characteristics of contemporary Muslim practices. 

Recent discussions of the dynamics of the conversion of African 
communities to Christianity or Islam have revolved around certain 
aspects of the traditional cosmology which are likely to have con- 
tributed towards making the societics receptive to monotheistic faiths— 
given the existence of other additional favourable circumstances. But 
the paucity of direct evidence for so many of the pre-Islamic com- 
munities reduces such discussions, in the Ethiopian case, to, at best, 
informed guess or informed speculation. 

According to Horton, the transition from African traditional reli- 
gion to Islam and Christianity was as much a consequence of devel- 
opments which were taking place within the indigenous belief system 
as it was a result of the impact of external factors. Therefore, accep- 
tance of Islam or Christianity was “highly conditional and selective”, 
and both Islam and Christianity mercly accelerated the process of 
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an already-ongoing process.*! He also argued that traditional African 
societies responded favourably to Islam or Christianity when either 
one presented itself with some element likely to bring about a pos- 
itive response, such as the development of long-distance trade, which 
was in harmony with a need already felt in the social life of the 
communities on the receiving end. 

This paradigm found its fullest expression in what Horton called 
the Intellectualist Theory which purports to explain why different 
groups of people in the West African savanna responded differently 
to Islam. According to the theory, the rural cultivators, in spite of 
their long exposure to Islamic influence, largely remained unre- 
sponsive, while the rulers showed a pro-Islamic inclination in order 
to exploit the trade opportunities created by the coming of Islam, 
but at the same time they remained faithful to their traditional social 
and ritual system. The professional traders, having nearly abandoned 
the old cult, lived on the margins of the community and rendered 
services to the rulers. The allegiance of the pastoralists fluctuated 
with their own circumstances which tended to vary more widely than 
those of the sedentaries. The Muslim elite consisting of scholars and 
saints functioned as auxiliaries to the trading communities.*? On the 
whole the sedentary elements—farmers and rulers—tended to be 
more attuned to the preservation of traditional religion, whereas the 
more mobile groups—traders, holy men and pastoralists—were recep- 
tive to the universalistic appeals of Islam. This did not necessarily 
lead to clashes of interest because of the mutually advantageous 
benefits accruing from the maintenance of the balance between the 
two apparently antagonistic forces.** 

On the basis of other types of evidence, Fisher challenged the con- 
cept of Islam and Christianity as catalysts for a pre-existing change, 
and advanced a different interpretation about the phenomenon of 
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religious conversion. He thus proposed a three-stage model of 
Islamization. In the first phase, which he called the “quarantine,” 
Islam became the faith of only a minority of foreign traders and 
clerics. The second phase is charactcrized by the “mixing” of Islam 
and pre-Islamic cultural elements. This came about after the con- 
version of the local people to Islam. His third phase is a period of 
“reform” which occurred after a long interval and was a reaction 
against the real or perceived laxity and transgressions of the rulers 
and the clerics attached to them.* In order to substantiate his view 
that conversion was not merely a personal or communal transition 
from onc religious system to another, but also carried with it a social 
stigma, he cited the cases of the pagan Bambara in West Africa and 
the Oromo in Ethiopia, who openly ridiculed their converted kins- 
men. He also called attention to a form of religious allegiance which 
he termed “adhesion” that did not involve a complete break with 
the traditional ritual and which was characteristic of African Islam.” 
Fisher disapproved of the use of the term “syncretism” because a 
usually implies deliberate mixing.” Horton in turn criticized Fisher’s 
model of the three-phase process of Islamization on the grounds that 
the sequence is not applicable everywhere and because the model 
does not take into consideration the differing responses of the vari- 
ous social groups to Islam. He also took Fisher to task for his appar- 
ent reluctance to look more closely into the internal factors for 
religious change and behaviour.” 

The question then arises as to whether the models put forward 
by both Horton and Fisher can be used to explain the process of 
Islamization in Ethiopia. Such an enquiry would entail some com- 
ments on the strengths and shortcomings of the models as general 
principles of religious change. - 

Firstly, the validity of Horton’s two-tier system of waditional African 
cosmology in which he perceived potentially conducive conditions 
for change, while being helpful to the historian for identifying inter- 
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nal dispositions to change, still remains limited unless the existence 
of those conditions can be proven. On the other hand his exami- 
nation of the responses of different social groups to Islam enables 
us to determine the nature of the factors which influenced their con- 
version. In the present study reference will be made to traditions 
about the position of cultivators, traders, pastoralists and chiefs in 
terms of their responses to Islam in order to see whether Horton’s 
gencral conclusions are plausible. 

Secondly, Fisher’s three-stage process of Islamization is also help- 
ful to establish the degree of the consolidation of Islam over a long 
time-span but, as Horton says, the sequence of the stages could vary 
in time and place, even within the same society. It may also be 
added that Fisher’s model in which he makes Islam, at the quar- 
antine stage, the faith of only foreigners, and views the local converts 
as carricrs of the stigma of mixing, renders the whole process of 
Islamization too compartmentalized and exclusive of interaction be- 
tween the various clements in each stage. The characterization of 
cach phase is arbitrary since it is based on a single criterion: degree 
of conformity to orthodoxy, which is an Islamic idcal rather than a 
line of demarcation between different stages in the development of 
Muslim communities.” Besides, is it not conceivable that, even at 
the first stage, there could be local converts joining the community 
of foreign Muslims, after having severed their relations with the tra- 
ditional cult to such an extent that, as Fisher himself noted, they 
were held in low esteem by their kinsmen? Would their action thus 
constitute a step towards endangering the “secure” orthodoxy of the 
foreigners? Has Fisher himself not criticized Horton for having “over- 
estimated the survival... of original African elements of religion; 
and... under-estimated the willingness and ability of Africans to 
make even rigorous Islam and Christianity their own”?®! 

In a complex society such as Ethiopia where Islam was introduced 
under different historical circumstances and from different points 
along the coast, and because the presence of a Christian culture and 
state affected the pace of its expansion into the central highlands, it 
is difficult to apply Fisher’s model in its entirety in order to explain 
the development of Islam in the region. For example, the arrival of 
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the early Muslim refugees, and the coming in subsequent centuries 
of other emigrants, traders and artisans, could represent the first 
stage. However, since effective control of the coastal areas by Aksum 
and its successor states was minimal, Islam was able to penetrate 
inland much faster than in West Africa, thus claiming the allegiance 
of the local people. Hence, there was no sufficient time for the quar- 
antine stage of Islamization to last as long as it did in West Africa. 
In southern Ethiopia, cspecially in the nineteenth century, Islam was 
introduced and represented by northern trading communities who 
also rendered services to their patrons similar to those described by 
Fisher. However, their Islam might not have been orthodox—in spite 
of the presence of clerics amongst them—since they themselves were 
indigenous converts like those to whom Fisher attributes the begin- 
ning of mixed Islam. In both central and southern Ethiopia, there 
werc reactions in the nineteenth century to the mixing of Islam and 
traditional beliefs although these reactions were of local, rather than 
regional, importance. 

Hence the historical circumstances of the introduction of Islam in 
Ethiopia are complex and offer examples which cither conform to, 
or put into question the validity of, some aspects of Fisher’s three- 
stage model of Islamization, or Horton’s own scheme. Only a selec- 
tive and critical use of some features of both models can provide a 
satisfactory approach to the problem of conversion to Islam and 
Christianity since they, in some respects, complement each other, 
rather than attempting to apply only one of them. As general prin- 
ciples, both are revealing and illuminate several obscure points in 
indigenous perceptions and traditions of religious conversion. 

An excessively direct, and spontaneous connection has often been 
assumed to exist between commercial expansion and the spread of 
Islam. Such a view has become so well-established at the popular 
and scholarly levels that there was, until quite recently, no attempt 
to question (a) its very historicity and (b}—assuming that it is a valid 
thesis at least for some areas—its applicability to different historical 
epochs, circumstances and communities.” It is therefore necessary, 
both from the theoretical and historical perspectives, to try to deter- 
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mine, as precisely as the sources at our disposal allow, the actual 
relationship between traders and the spread of Islam, and to exam- 
ine how far in each case traders were, if at all, involved in the task 
of proselytization.” 

Trimingham says that “Accounts given by Arab writers make it 
clear that Islam made its first appearance through the operation of 
traders.”*? The mere presence of Muslim Arab merchants per se docs 
not, however, Iecad to conversion or suggest that thosc merchants 
were engaged in the work of active preaching. As Trimingham put 
it: “... traders were little interested in prose ytization . . .% 

The commercial interpretation of Islamic expansion suffers from 
two basic flaws. First, it is largely based on a gencral assumption 
that has cmerged in order to overcome the lack of detailed factual 
information—a consequence of the nature of the available sources 
which do not tell us as much as would be desirable about the social 
and educational background, and upbringing, of merchants, the ways 
in which they used their Icisure apart from the prescribed religious 
obligations, and the degree of thcir religious commitment and com- 
petence to undertake the work of Islamic pro pagation. Nor do they 
enlighten us on the presence or otherwise of clerics. Second, it tends 
to obscure the role that the clerics certainly played in the teaching 
of Islam by ascribing to traders the contributions made by the fbr 
mer. Yet Trimingham himself remarks: “The effective representa- 
tives of Islam were traders and clergy, whose functions are often 
combined in the same person.”* 

Levtzion subscribes to the view that “... traders served as vehi- 
cles for the propagation of Islam beyond the boundaries of the mil- 
itary expansion.”*” He regards the period when “Islam [was] transmitted 
by Muslim traders” as the second phase in the process of the diffusion 
of Islam. In a later work, however, he wrote: “Traders did open 


= The case of the Jakhanke of Senegambia is exceptional and well-documented: 
sec Philip D. Curtin, “Pre-colonial trading networks and traders: the Diakhanke” 
in Meillassoux (ed.), The Development of Indigenous Trade, p. 229; Lamin O. Sannch 
The Jakbanke: The History of an Islamic Clerical People of the Senegambia (London, 1979). 
__“ J. Spencer Trimingham, A History of Istam in West Africa (London, 1962), p. 25; 
idem, Islam in Ethiopia, pp. 61, 139. ° , fe a 

= een : History of Islam, p. 28. 

* Ibid., pp. 31-32; also pp. 24, 25, 27-29, 190-95; LM. Lewis (e i 
Tropical Af Lau 190 om Pars 90-95; LM. Lewis (ed.), islam in 

*? Levtzion (ed.), Conversion to Islam, p- 15. 

“ Idem, Ancient Ghana and Mali (London, 1973), p. 187. 


routes, expose isolated societics to external cultural influences, and 
maintain communications. But it seems that traders were not them- 
selves engaged in the propagation of Islam.” 

If and when the sources warrant it, a study of the social back- 
ground of merchants before their active involvement in commercial 
activitics, might throw light on the role that they played in the whole 
process of Islamization. In Wallo an examination into the Muslim 
educational system scems to confirm that there is a special rela- 
tionship between Islam and commerce. 

Those who received basic Quranic and advanced instruction had 

to cope with considerable economic hardship and the necessity of 
perpetual travelling in search of specialized teachers. This served as 
a sort of informal training in commerce. Thus Islamic education can 
be said to have fostered trade which in turn indirectly facilitated the 
expansion of Islam. This secms to better reflect the nature of the 
link between trade and Islam: the former contributing to the mate- 
rial sustenance of the latter. Such institutions as the Aaj, Qur’anic 
schools and Sif centres were sustained through the gencrous patron- 
age of prosperous merchants. This was especially true of the rela- 
tively dense settlements along the major trade routes. In the rural 
areas well-to-do cultivators and craftsmen also contributed to the 
upkeep of a clerical class through grants of plots of land ane regu- 
ar allowances in grain, particularly during times of harvest. 
There is no question that traders had historically played a lead- 
ing role in creating conducive objective conditions in which prose- 
ytization could take root and flourish. It is even difficult to conceive 
of the spread of Islam in areas where Muslim traders had not pre- 
ceded the arrival of clerics. However, if this line of argument is 
pressed too far, it will lead to assertions such as the one made by 
McCall: “There is little doubt that as long as Muslim merchants 
have been doing business south of the Sahara, they have also been 
explaining and exhorting.””! 

-Wallo oral traditions suggest that teachers were preoccupied with 
instruction and had therefore little time and the resources to take 
up trading. In fact there was a local stigma attached to a trading 


Idem, Conversion io Islam, p. 16. . : ; 
Cf Horton, “On the Rationality of Conversion,” Part I, p. 220 and Part II, 
. 374, ; : ; 
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‘alim because of, among other things, the risk of coming into con- 
tact with women in the markets which would invite temptations. 
Hence, Muslim clerics in Wallo seem to have been, in most cases, pro- 
fessionally, culturally and legally averse to commerce.”2 Besides, the 
lives of teachers tended to be relatively more sedentary while trad- 
ing involved much mobility.” Moreover, prospective students trav- 
elled frequently sceking different instructors, 

The early and mediaeval Arabic sources hardly portray a direct 
link between the activities of traders and the propagation of Islam. 
In fact there are more references to the establishment of settlements 
on the Ethiopian Red Sea coast by Arab families from the Hijaz 
and Yemen, mainly consisting of political refugees and pious men, 
than to trading stations founded by merchants. There are also more 
allusions to conversion to Islam induced by clerics than to religious 
change brought about as a result of the efforts of traders. Such is 
the tradition, for instance, of the origin of the Muslim dynasty of 
Shawa and of its successor, that of the Walasma of [fat. Maqrizi 
wrote that the ancestors of the latter had hailed from the Hijaz and 
settled near Zeila. He explicitly stated: “Some of them gained a rep- 
utation for their philanthropy and prety...”"' Trimingham referred to 
traditions of Islamization amongst the Somali which are associated 
with the arrival of Arabs who intermarried with the local ruling fam- 
ilies.” Cerulli wrote that the Islamization of southern Ethiopia was 
effected through the settlement of Arab immigrants comprising both 
traders and men of religion.” 

In a perceptive and illuminating article, Sanneh has recently argued 
that the traditional image of the trader and warrior as the princi- 
pal propagators of Islam in Africa has been over-emphasized by 
scholars to the extent of obscuring the equally significant and effective 
role of the cleric in the dissemination of Muslim culture.” Levtzion 
also expressed a similar view when he noted that while historians 
have tended to stress the role of merchants as carriers of Islam, 


® Informant: Shaykk Muhammad Taj al-Din, 7 May 1982. 

® Informants: Shaykhs Muzaffar, 8 May 1982 and ‘Aly. On the incompatibility 
between trade and clericalism, see Humphrey J. Fisher, “Dreams and Conversion 
in Black Africa” in Levtzion (ed.), Conversion to Islam, pp. 229-30, 

* Quoted in Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 59 (emphasis added}. 

® Tbid., pp. 60-61. 
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indigenous traditions of Muslim communities emphasize that of the 
Muslim holy men.” Fisher has underlined the importance of Muslim 
teachers in providing not only literacy and education, but also skills 
in prayer and divination which had utilitarian values.”® 

Let us now turn to the indigenous oral traditions about Islamiza- 
tion. In general, when informants were asked about the agents of 
Islamization, they invariably first mentioned traders. However, fur- 
ther discussion revealed the significance of clerics. This pattern of 
response applied to almost all the oral sources consulted. 

Precisely those informants who had the highest reputation for his- 
torical recollections stated that Arab traders from the Yemen and 
the Hijaz who settled on the Ethiopian coast were usually accom- 
panied by ‘udama’, and that it was the latter who played a more deci- 
sive role in the propagation of Islam.” A local savant mentioned 
three mechanisms by which the doctrines of early Islam percolated 
deep into the Ethiopian hinterland from the coast: trade, conquest 
and preaching, but placed the emphasis on the last.*! A third infor- 
mant came up with an ingenious, yet not implausible, explanation, 
namely, that men of religion presented themselves to the local com- 
munities as merchants, in order to facilitate initial contact and even- 
tual conversion.” The imam of one of the mosques in Dessie, Wallo, 
talking about the conversion of local traders, stated that it was while 
they were waiting to dispose of their goods on the coast that they 
came into contact with Islam and Muslim teachers. Upon their return 
home, they would teach about the new faith amongst members of 
their immediate family and neighbours. A Muslim teacher from 
Dawway in southeastern Wallo said that the earliest local converts 
were traders, followed by cultivators.** However, he stressed that 
there were a variety of mechanisms employed for the propagation 


7® Levtzion in Conversion io Islam, p. 16. 

7 Humphrey Fisher, “The Eastern Maghrib and the Central Sudan” in Roland 
Oliver (ed.), Cambridge History of Africa (1977), vol. 3, p. 234; also pp. 285, 313, 316, 
and in his review of Islam in Tropical Africa (cited in n. 66 supra) published in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, XXXI (1968), pp. 437-40, esp. 
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of the faith: through the teaching of the Qur’an and theology, the 
holding of the anniversary celebrations of the Prophet’s birthday, pil- 
grimage to local shrines, and through intermarriage between Muslim 
Arab immigrants and the local people.** Moreover, he described in 
very clear terms what the position of traders vis-a-vis Islamization 
was: that they were the patrons, rather than the direct agents, of 
the dissemination of Islam—by financing the construction of mosques, 
covering expenses incurrred during the pilgrimage to Mecca, pur- 
chasing religious texts and allying themselves with the clerical fam- 
ilies through marriage. For instance, the big Muslim traders of Gondar 
and of Darita to the southeast of it, had a reputation of taking with 
them on pilgrimage a large number of the ‘ulama’, while the mer- 
chants of Dawway were noted for their generosity in acquiring books 
for the local teachers.*° The informant from Dawway also empha- 
sized the presence of cultivators among the carly converts, and among 
those who supported the preservation of Islamic education.” ; 

One informant spoke only of preachers without making even a 
single reference to traders in connection with the initial period of 
Islamic expansion, although he recognized their contribution to the 
later consolidation of Islam by procuring teaching and study mate- 
rial for the scholars, and through their generosity towards their main- 
tenance. He also pointed out that the early preachers eventually 
became members of the local aristocracies.** Only one informant 
referred to oral traditions that mention that Arab traders assumed 
(in practice) a role similar to that of preachers. According to him, 
the traders, in addition to their primary occupation, also worked 
towards the propagation of Islam. These were traders who had a 
comparatively higher level of education and who made it a point of 
honour to follow the Islamic code of behaviour strictly—thus setting 
a good example of devotion wherever they settled and married with 
the local people.*® 

Another informant underscored that trade was a noble activity 
next to farming on the strength of the Prophet’s saying to the same 


® Idem. 
. piraeaiperna roi Muhammad Taj al-Din and Muhammad Zaki. 
nformant: Shaykh Muhammad Zaki. The role of cultivators was also § 
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% Informant: Shaykh ‘AIT. 
* Informant: ai-Haj Muhammad Thani Habib. 
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effect and recognized the contribution of Muslim merchants to strength- 
ening the material basis of Islam, but did not see them as playing 
the role of preachers in any way.” —_ 

Supporting evidence for the prominent part played by clerics in 
Islamization also comes from southwestern Ethiopia where Islam, in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, was first introduced and cul- 
tivated among the members of the ruling classes of the Gibé states 
through the agency of Muslim ‘ama’ from Wallo and Gondar,” 
who found in the Gibé states commercial and political conditions 
favourable to their efforts in religious propagation.” Traders also 
helped create those conditions.” It is to be noted that Trimingham 
also stressed the role of merchants from Shawa, Bagémder and the 
Sudan in the Islamization of the Gibé states.** In one of these king- 
doms—Limmu-Enarya—its mid-nineteenth-century ruler, having lost 
his power as a traditional ritual-warrior king, converted to Islam 
under the influence of traders and adventurers.” 

The history of the conversion to Islam of communities in north- 
em, central and eastern Ethiopia reveals a similar pattern, with fac- 
tors other than commerce sirictu senso playing an important role. In 
those three regions the role of “missionary” propaganda, and the 
sixteenth-century impact under Grafi, seem to have been consider- 
able. The Jabarti traditions of conversion emphasize this strongly.” 
The case of the ‘Ad Shaykh and Bani ‘Amir tribes is an example 
of the spread of Islam “through the influence of a holy family.” 
So also is that of the Mansa and, to some extent, of the Marya and 
the Saho.” A recent study of the Islamization of the Afar, though 
largely subscribing to the standard view of a narrowly-defined pre- 
eminence of traders in the expansion of Islam,°° has also taken into 


Informant: Shaykh Husayn. 
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consideration the role of Arab and indigenous Muslim clerics who 
had received religious training in Arabia.' 

Scveral writers have stressed the fact that Islam won the so-called 
pagan populations of Ethiopia because it served them as an idco- 
logical weapon with which to combat Christian Amhara territorial 
encroachment and cultural domination.'! However, there are also 
many references to the traditions of pagan resistance to Christian 
influence without requiring the support of Islam.!? 

It was Trimingham who first put Islam in the context of the tra- 
ditional religion when he wrote: “The gains of Islam were chiefly 
from paganism ...”,!"? and outlined a hypothetical mode of conver- 
sion, based on local traditions, of pre-Islamic communitics through 
the arrival of a Muslim saint and subsequent conversion of the local 
chief and his people induced by the saint’s vision and working of 
miracles. Islamic culture, being highly adaptive to local conditions, 
rendered the experience of religious change a relatively smooth pro- 
cess.'* In Trimingham’s view, because Islam did not disrupt many of 
the pre-existing social values, and because it offered a wider scope 
for social mobility and form of worship in tune with the mode of 
life of the people, it must have been accepted with little opposi- 
tion.’ He also commented on the interaction between Islam and 
the Kushitic “pre-Islamic sediment” through which concepts about 
the sky gods and spirits might have been assimilated into popular 
Islam in the form of the veneration of patron saints and the con- 
tinuation of certain ritual ceremonies with heavy pagan overtones. !* 
But these hypotheses, however plausible, do not adequately elucidate 


'* Ibid., pp. 59, 78. See also ‘Abd al-Karim al-Amin, “Al-Sira‘ bayna’l-Quwwa 
al-Islamiyya wa'l-Masthiyya f’l-Ithyabiya ila nihayat al-garn al-tasi‘ ‘ashar,” Dirdsat 
fignya (Khartoum), 1{1985), pp. 48-49. 

' Trimingham, /slam in Etwopia, p. 101; Cerulli, “L’Islam en Ethiopie,” p. 319. 

? Taddesse Tamrat, “A Short Note on the Traditions of Pagan Resistance to 
the Ethiopian Church (!4th and 15th Centuries),” JES, X, 1 (1972), pp. 137-50. 
‘8 Trimingham, op. cit., pp. 141, 145. 

'* Thid., pp. 149-50. 
° Tbid., p. 150. 
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those aspects of the traditional belief and social system which favoured 
the adoption of Islam. ; 

Trimingham speaks of three stages in the process of the assimila- 
tion of Islamic culture by pagan communities: 

a) an early stage when certain external elements of a Muslim 
culture were adopted. These included clothing and certain dietary 
patterns; 

b) an intermediate stage when Muslim clerics appealed to, and 
exploited, the tendency of the local people to believe in the power 
of supernatural beings. This stage represented the most intimate inter- 
action between Islam and the traditional belief system, and the impact 
of Islam was reflected in the adoption of Islamic names and partic- 
ipation in Muslim religious festivals; and ; 

c) the last stage in which the belief in the efficacy of the tradi- 
tional religious sanctions was abandoned and a decp “change in cus- 
tom and habitual conduct” took place. Certain social institutions and 
customs such as the levirate and initiation ceremonies were dispensed 
with. Another feature of this stage was the introduction of Islamic 
education and the spread of the mystical orders. However, even this 
period was not marked by a clean break with the past as survivals 
of the old system were remoulded within the new Islamic values. 
While the basic rituals prescribed by orthodox Islam were observed, 
the veneration of saints assumed an important role in religious devo- 
tion and practice, so as to preserve some of the old religious forms 
while giving them a new content. The persistence of traditional. cul- 
tural and religious elements, if considered in isolation, might throw 
doubt on the time depth of the establishment of Islam; but when 
seen in terms of the overall life of the community, it is but an indi- 
cation of the process of change.’” 

Before discussing the stages in what Trimingham called the “assim- 
ilation of Islamic culture... in pagan societies” in relation to the 
expansion of Islam in Ethiopia, let us offer some gencral remarks 
on the model’s merits and limitations as a tool of sociological analy- 
sis. Firstly, the model taken as a whole does not represent the dom- 
inant pattern of the historical process of Islamization and does not 
take into account the complex circumstances and modes of the intro- 
duction, expansion and consolidation of Islam in Ethiopia. It is use- 


7 Trimingham, op. cit., pp. 271-72 and in his The Influence of Islam upon Africa 
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ful only for understanding how followers of traditional beliefs might 
have perceived, reacted to, and finally adopted, Islam. In other words, 
it does not say much about how Islam was presented to them. Only 
in the second and third stages do we find a reference to the role of 
the agents of Islamization in the whole process. The model seems 
to have been constructed on the basis of a very mechanical and inci- 
dental encounter between pagan communities, on the one hand, and 
a set of Islamic features—both material and spiritual—on the other. 
The dynamic elements in the interaction process—clerics, traders 
and other categories—are made to play a marginal and passive part. 
It is as if they, having brought an Islamic cultural complex, con- 
sisting of the wearing of turbans and amulets, the adoptions of Islamic 
names and, at the third stage, education and law, to a fixed point, 
perhaps on the margins of the pagan homeland, retired to a safe 
distance in order to observe what the latter would do with Islam. 

Secondly, the model is chronologically deficient in that we do not 
know the duration of each stage in the assimilation process, and 
there is little to show what factors led to the transition from one 
phase to the next. Formulated to explain the interaction between 
Islam and indigenous belicfs in southern Ethiopia in the nineteenth 
century, it hardly enables us to understand developments elsewhere 
and before that pcriod—and the history of the encounter between 
Islam and traditional religions in Ethiopia is as old as the history of 
Islam in the region. 

Thirdly, the discussion of the modcl is presented without any clear 
reference to local examples and the evidence to support the char- 
acterization of each stage. In fact the traditions of Islamization of 
nomadic tribes of the plains, to which Trimingham frequently refers 
elsewhere in his study, and which will be cited below, suggest an 
entirely different interpretation of the expansion of Islam in Ethiopia. 

When we turn to the question of whether or not Trimingham’s 
model fits in with the facts about the pattern of the historical devel- 
opment of Islam as preserved in written sources, epigraphic evidence, 
and present-day oral traditions, we find that it is not only inade- 
quate but also misleading on several grounds. 

Firstly, the historical circumstances: considering the geographical 
proximity of northern and southeastern Ethiopia to the cradle of 
Islam, the comparatively rapid progrcss of Islam in those areas of 
Ethiopia directly exposed to Islamic influence from roughly the scv- 
enth century, and the modes of its introduction—through a continuous 
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movement of traders, preachers and immigrant families—it would 
be hard to imagine that these vigorous elements representing an 
emerging and expanding religion could have developed a relation- 
ship with the pagan elements of the indigenous Population charac- 
terized only by a nominal adoption of their life style and some 
features of their material culture. There was no sufficient time allowed 
for the nomadic inhabitants and sedentary groups on the edge of 
the Ethiopian plateau to be selective in their adoption of Islam and 
Muslim culture. The time span between the first contact and total 
conversion during which nominal conversion to Islam, or ‘conver- 
sion of convenience’ might have taken place, was narrowed down 
by the rapid advance of Islam. In addition to this, the tradition of 
Islamization of the nomads such as the Afar, Saho and Somali, which 
is linked to the arrival of the Arabs and their intermarriage with the 
local families,'"® does not support the characteristic suggested in the 
stages of Trimingham’s model. As he himself wrote: eee one indi- 
vidual in fact was sufficient to transform a Hamitic pagan tbe into 
» An early reference to the conversion 
Likewise 


a new Islamic community. 
of a whole tribe is that of the Gbbah in eastern Shawa. 
the Islamization of the Oromo states in southwest Ethiopia, men- 
tioned earlier, was a consequence of the influence of northern Muslim 
teachers and traders. First the ruling classes, and then their subjects, 
joined Islam.''! There is nothing in the traditions about this change 
to support the hypothesis of selective adoption and assimilation. 

In the coastal areas, Isham was constantly renewed by the influx 
of foreign and local ‘uama’ and preachers, and their activities seem 
to have influenced the nature of the encounter between the coastal 
Muslim communities and the people of the interior. The most sig- 
nificant consequence of this rapid development was that, by the late 
ninth century, a dynasty claiming descent from a prominent Meccan 
clan was able to establish itself in northeastern Shawa In the 
Christian parts of the Ethiopian highlands in the north, inscriptions 
dated to the eleventh century have been discovered which testify to 
the carly introduction and progress of Islam via the Dahlak islands. 
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The question which remains to be asked at this juncture, in the 
light of what has just been said about the circumstances surround- 
ing the introduction of Islam, is whether the agents of Islamization— 
preachers, immigrant families and dynasts—would have presented, 
at that early stage, only the external symbols of Islam to the ani- 
mist communities of the interior, or whether thcy would have taught 
and enforced the whole body of religious and social laws of Islam. 
Would this not have been more desirable from their own point of 
view? Was it necessarily impossible to achieve this under the cir- 
cumstances? There is also another important factor which precluded 
a three-stage process of Islamic expansion among pagan communi- 
tics. It must be remembcred that there were no organized pagan 
states in the hinterland facing the Gulf of Aden, which was a prin- 
cipal route for the expansion of Islam, that were capable of check- 
ing its progress and regulating the relationship of its inhabitants with 
the incoming culture. In other words the encounter was between an 
advancing Islam and non-centralized tribal nomadic communities, 
and thus there was perhaps less possibility of a long period of co- 
existence between the two cultures during which the adoption of 
Islam could progress by slow stages. 

Secondly, the characteristics attributed by Trimingham to the stages 
of his hypothetical model are questionable. To suggest that it was 
only during the third stage that the observance of Islamic ritual 
prayers and fasting, and the introduction of Islamic education started, 
and that during the first two stages, an outward adoption of Islamic 
cultural features was the only form of assimilation, is too neat a 
description of a complex process of cultural change, and conflicts 
with what would seem to be the natural pattern of Islamization, 
namely, that the teaching of religious dogma and practice precedes 
the diffusion of Islamic cultural elements. For a Muslim cleric com- 
ing into contact with a non-Muslim community, the order of prior- 
ities in the propagation of the faith was the reverse of what Trimingham 
postulated. The cleric would not initially explain to his prospective 
converts the way he and his fellow Muslims dressed or prepared 
food and drinks; instead, he would expound in simple terms the doc- 
tres of Islam and the injunctions about the permissible and the 
forbidden, prayers, fasting and alms-giving. He would then introduce 
those elements in Islam described in Trimigham’s second stage, once 
he had succeeded in converting the people, in order to retain their 
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allegiance. Trimingham himself alludes to the simplicity of Islam and 
its lack of a “disruptive” effect upon the indigenous people's lives.'" 
This is not, however, to minimize the importance of the widespread 
phenomenon of adopting the external aspects of Islam—often attracted 
by new Islamic divination, amulets and other sources of protection 
against supernatural powers—without the inner drive to understand 
and apply its principles. The point being made here is that this 
model is useful only for assessing the response of sections of the indige- 
nous people to the new faith, not the way Islam was first presented 
and taught to them. » 

Therefore, both on historical and theoretical grounds, Trimingham’s 
hypothesis of a three-stage process of the assimilation of Islam by 
adherents of traditional beliefs is far from plausible. It is also unsub- 
stantiated and possibly misleading from the perspective of the expan- 
sion of Islam in Ethiopia. 

Before we offer a broad outline of the pattern of Islamic expan- 
sion that takcs into account the various elements discussed above, 
as well as the chronology and the internal position of Islam, let us 
present a brief comparison of the proccss of Islamization in Ethiopia 
with that in West Africa. Three points deserve emphasis at the outset. 

Firstly, the geographical proximity of the Ethiopian hinterland east 
of the main escarpment to both the Hijaz and Yemen, and the 
importance of the sea separating the two coasts as a route of migra- 
tion of peoples; these were bound to affect the pace of the expan- 
sion of Islam. Secondly, since the main thrust of Muslim military 
and political expansion outside Arabia was directed towards North 
Africa, the Ethiopian region appeared to be a fertile ground for the 
peaceful propagation of Islam through various mechansims: emigra- 
tion of religious dissidents and the arrival of traders and clerics. 
Thirdly, one of the most important differences between Islamization 
in Ethiopia and West Africa was the crucial role which diverse cler- 
ical groups such as the Zawaya/Berber, Mande and Torodbe played 
in the dissemination of Islam in the latter.''* 

In Ethiopia, through preaching and trading by Muslim Arabs from 
the Yemen and the Hijaz beginning from the second half of the sev- 
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cnth century, Islam started to spread inland from the northern coast 
(Dahlak) and the southern point (Zcila). The immediate consequences 
of these activitics were the founding of commercial settlements and 
the conversion of the local people in increasing numbers. Gradually, 
but faster in tempo than in West Africa, where the process of 
Islamization was making slow progress from the eighth century and 
gathered momentum only from the tenth and eleventh centuries, 
Islam in Ethiopia began to penetrate inland. By the late ninth ccn- 
tury, there had come into existence viable and well-organized Muslim 
communities in castern Shawa. The founding of the Makhzimt 
dynasty of Shawa, which Lewis considers to be the earliest central- 
ized Islamic state in sub-Saharan Africa,''> was a result of this rapid 
progress. The period from the twelfth to the fourteenth century was 
one of further expansion mainly in the areas south and west of the 
Awash basin leading to the emergence of a scries of Muslim prin- 
cipalitics such as Ifat, Dawaro, Bali and Hadya. Islam and trade 
played a crucial role in the development of these political entities. 
On the other hand, in West Africa, Islam was introduced into already- 
existing and well-established states such as Takrur, Ghana, Mali and 
Songhay as an additional ideology for the ruling dynasties. 

The sixteenth century saw the rise of Grafi and the successful 
launching of his campaigns into much of north and central Ethiopia. 
As discussed earlier, this helped to invigorate the pre-existing Muslim 
communities and led to conversions through coercive means. In West 
Africa, the Moroccan conquest of the Songhay Empire in the late 
sixteenth century might have speeded up the process of the diffusion 
of Islam by breaking Songhay’s monopoly of trade and diverting it 
to other directions.''® The intellectual contribution of the Moroccans 
to Islam was minimal although they strengthened Ottoman cultural 
influence.''” 

The eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in Ethiopia witnessed the 
revival and further advance of Islam through the activities of mys- 
tics and the patronage of both chiefs and traders, especially in the 
first half of the nineteenth century. In some areas of Wallo there 
were attempts to introduce reforms in certain practices and tenden- 
cies within local Islam, and some militant clerics undertook the jihad 


“Islam in Tropica Africa, p. 38. 
* Hiskett, op. cit., pp. 153-54, 155. 
7 Tbid., p. 155. 
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as an instrument of renewal. However, these movements were locally- 
oriented and their leaders lacked a wider vision and the resources 
for mobilizing their communities politically and socially, in contrast 
to the Muslim reformers of West Africa. For Islam in central Ethiopia, 
the second half of the nineteenth century was also a period of reverses 
because the revived Christian monarchy attempted to bring about 
religious uniformity through a policy of coercion and persccution of 
the indigenous Muslim communities. 

The progress of Islam in Ethiopia, briefly discussed above, can be 
summarized in the following chronological and thematic scheme: 

1. Early phase (from ca. the 7th to the 11th century) character- 
ized by the arrival of Muslim immigrants—traders, preachers and 
other professional groups—as individuals and families, not as whole 
tribes. This is attested by inscriptions found in the Dahlak islands 
dating from the middle of the ninth century; fragments of Arabic 
chronicles which testify to the establishment of a local Muslim dynasty 
in castern Shaw in the late ninth century; and inscriptions from 
southern Tegray—one of which has becn dated to 1006 a.p. 

The results of this early penctration of Islam were: a) the estab- 
lishment of Islamic bridgeheads along the coast; b) the conversion 
of the coastal populations and the nomadic and sedentary groups of 
the plains; c) the supplanting of the Byzantine traders by Ethiopian 
Muslims,!!® which suggests that there was a considerable rate of local 
conversion to Islam; and d) the emergence of Islam as a political 
factor in the Horn of Africa from the tenth century. 

2. Period of expansion and consolidation (12th to 15th century). 
A number of Muslim statelets were established in the Ethiopian hin- 
terland, mainly in the areas south of the Awash basin. This period 
saw the earliest outbreak of conflicts with the mediaeval Christian 
kingdom over the control of trade and access to the coast. This coin- 
cided with, or was triggered off by, a demographic factor-—movements 
of nomadic/sedentary populations from southeastern Ethiopia—and 
the expansion of both the reconstituted Christian kingdom and the 
Muslim states. 

3. Period of confrontation (the 16th-century Grafi episode). This 
was not simply a clash between Islam and Christianity but the cli- 
max of the centurics-old expansion of scdentary and nomadic pop- 


Taddesse, Church and State, p. 43. 
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ulations. It eventually resulted in the collapse of Muslim power in 
the highlands and the decline of Islam as a political factor in the 
region. The Oromo expansion also temporarily arrested the progress 
of Islam. 

4. Period of steady expansion {17th and 18th centuries), Islam 
made remarkable progress in the north/central plateau while the 
Christian state was faced with internal problems, mainly the decline 
of the central authority of the monarchy. Islam regained political 
ascendancy under regional dynasties, particularly in Yajju, Warra 
Himano and other parts of Wallo. 

5. Period of revival and internal reverses (the 19th century). The 
first half of the century saw the coming and expansion of the mys- 
tical orders both in central and southern Ethiopia. The second half 
was a time of crisis resulting from the attempt of the revived Christian 
monarchy to check the progress of Islam and undermine it as a 
political and cultural factor in north/central Ethiopia. 


Early Traditions of Islamization of Wallo 


Traditions about the pre-Islamic social and religious life of the Wallo 
Muslim communities collected during the fieldwork hardly help us 
in the reconstruction of the history of the region before the advent 
of Islam. The few references informants made to that carly period 
tend to be rather vague and biassed by the inclination of Muslim 
literati to dismiss pre-Islamic history and culture as unworthy of rec- 
ollection and narration. They often overlooked the fact that a fuller 
understanding of the local characteristics of present-day Islam, espe- 
cially among peasant communities, might be obtained only if the 
social and economic history of these communitics could be recon- 
structed on the basis of direct and indirect evidence. Some infor- 
mants described the pre-Islamic communitics in very stereotyped 
terms: as pagan {wathani: Arabic for idolater, heathen) and worshipers 
of idols (taghiit), rocks, trees and animals.’ The imam of a mosque 
in Addis Ababa, realizing the difficulty inherent in trying to describe 
the religious tradition of such a remote period, emphasized that it 
would not be possible to determine how long these practices had 


° Informants: Skaykts Muhammad ‘Taj al-Din and E Fale; ay 
fisaeeda Take h aj al-Din and Muhammad Walé; al-Haj 
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prevailed before they were abandoned when Islam began to have 
its full impact on the indigenous communities.” 

Local informants also admitted that there is no way of ascertain- 
ing the exact period and mechanism of the earliest introduction of 
Islam into Wallo, although it is generally believed that it had been 
well-established in its eastern flank long before the wars of Ahmad 
Grafi in the first half of the sixteenth century.” bas 

According to one of several traditions of Islamization recounted 
by informants, Islam was brought to Wallo by the ‘lama of Ifat in 
northeastern Shawa.'” Hence, an early period when Islam first began 
to penetrate the region, along its southeastern frontier with Muslim 
Shawa, was when Ifat emerged as a major Muslim principality, Le., 
about the twelfth/thirteenth centuries.’ It is, however, also quite 
possible that Islam might have been brought to the eastern fringes 
of Wallo even earlier: when the “Sultanate of Shawa” is believed to 
have flourished, i.e., from the end of the ninth to the twelfth century. 

Another, and even older, pre-Graii tradition of Islamization is that 
of the Jabarti.'** Originally, the term “Jabart” referred to a place 
near Zeila,!> where the early Muslim preachers and traders first set- 
tled. Gradually, it came to be used not only as the name given to 
the new settler communities, but also as a generic name for all 
indigenous Ethiopian converts to Islam, and especially for the Muslim 
communities in northern and central Ethiopia. In subsequent cen- 
turies, the descendants of the original Jabarti community began to 
move inland into Ifat, Wallo and Tegray.'° 


2 Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Wale. See also Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, 

ie DTA ‘ ; 7 
Pon Informants: Shaykis Muhammad Taj al-Din, ‘Alt Yusuf and Muhammad Walé; 
Zergaw, “Some Aspects,” p. 2. : : 
# Informants: Skaykhs Muhammad Taj al-Din and Muzaffar. 

Idem. ‘ - 
* Trimingham, op. cit., p. 30. . . ; 
Magrizt wrote that “Jabarta” was formerly called “Jabrah”: G.W.B. Huntingford 
ftrans.), Magrici: The Book of the True Knowledge of the History of the Moslem King mn 
Abyssinia {London, 1950}, pp. 7, 12 (typescript, SOAS Library). Some of my nie 
mants wrongly located Jabart cither near Zabid, Yemen: Shaykh Muzaffar, or ¢ “i 
to Djibouti: idem and Shayk Muhammad Nir. This may reflect the general difficu ty 
of identifying place-names along the coast. Others like Shaykh Muhammad Jamma 
considered Jabart as part of, or a synonym for, [fat itself, or even as a name given 
to the earliest community of Muslims in the hinterland of Zeila. This tallies with 
the early Arabic sources and the identification proposed by later scholars. 

‘Trimingham, op. cit., p. 150. See also article on “Djabart” in =I, new ed. 

(1965), I, p. 355 and Wansbrough, “Africa and the Arab Geographers,” pp. 96-97. 
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There is a variant of this tradition which makes one Isma‘il b. 
Ibrahim, a Yemenite’”’ or Hijazi' mystic, the ancestor of some of 
the Jabarti groups. Accordingly, his offspring are said to have spread 
from Ifat to Wallo and Tegray. During the civil wars of early Islam 
in the late seventh century, some of the Ashraf of Mecca, including 
those claiming descent from Isma‘l, are said to have fled to Egypt 
from where they moved to the Sudan and the Ethiopian region in 
order to propagate Islam.!”° 

According to some informants, the word “Jabarti” is derived from 
the Arabic root jabara (to set broken bones) and related the follow- 
ing anecdote to explain its etymology. Isma‘il’s father once travelled 
from Yemen, his homeland, to Mecca in order to perform the pil- 
grimage. While there, he married a woman who had been divorced 
three times. She conceived a child and her former husband, who 
had not taken another wife, was so infuriated that he had the arm 
of the child’s father cut off and had him expelled. Not long after- 
wards, the child was born and grew up to become a young and 
inquisitive boy who was apparently offended by the nickname given 
to him by the local people: ibn al-magti “son of the one-armed man.” 
After the death of his stepfather, his real father came to sce him. 
The boy asked him about the circumstances which had caused the 
loss of his arm. Then, the severed arm was searched for, dug up 
and miraculously set, whereupon his father joyfully exclaimed: “jabarant”: 
“he set my broken arm.”!%° Another informant linked the Jabarti tra- 
dition with a statement he claims that the Prophet had made while 


Cerulli, “Islam in East Africa,” op. cit, p. 211, derives Jabarti from Gabar, an 
ancient southern Ethiopian state. 

‘7 Informant: Skaykk Muzaffar; see article on “‘Abd al-Rahman al-Djabarti” 
(1753-1825/26), the Egyptian historian, in EZ, loc. cit., which echoes the Jabarti 
claim connecting them with a mystical tradition and with the Hijaz and Egypt. 
Trimingham, op. cit., p. 214, n. 3 refers to a Somali tradition about the arrival of 
Jabart b. Isma‘il on the coast in A-H. 75/694 A.D. He is also supposed to have 
been a 13th-century Somali saint: Belaynesh Michael, S. Chojnacki and Richard 
Pankhurst (eds.), The Dictionary of Ethiopian Biography, 1, From Early Times to the end of 
the Ragwé Dynasty ¢. 1270 (Addis Ababa, 1975), p. 91. Shaykh Muhammad Zaki spoke 
of two groups of Jabarti: those descended from the first Muslim refugees and those 
in Somalia who were the descendants of Isma‘il. 

"8 Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Wale. 

© Tnformants: Shaykhs Muhammad Walé and Muhammad Zaki, and al-Haj 
Muhammad Thani. See also B.G. Martin, “Arab Migrations to East Africa in 
Medieval Times,” [74HS, VII, 3 (1975), p. 375; idem, “Mahdism, Muslim Clerics . . .,” 
p. 95, where he is described as a Siifi from Zabid who died in 1420/21. 

™ Tnformants: Skaykis ‘Abd al-Salam and Muzaflar. 
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instructing his followers to seek asylum in Aksum: 
to my assistance.’ 

Some of the Jabarti groups claim that their conversion dates from 
the time of the Muslim refugecs who came to Aksum during the first 
hijra, while others trace it to the days of the early Muslim sultanates 
in southeast Ethiopia, and still others to the time of Ahmad Grafi.'” 

In the view of one informant, it appears that small groups of the 
supporters of ‘Ali and Mu‘awiya arrived in the Ethiopian hinterland 
facing Zcila, and that cven after their settlement, the rivalry between 
the two factions resurfaced from time to time. It is said that they 
settled in separate areas and consciously avoided each other.'* The 
Argobba of Ifit and Qallu, for instance, claim descent from one 
group of Mu‘awiya’s sympathizers.’ It is claimed that the strong 
and well-articulated sense of devotion shown by Ethiopian Muslims 
to ‘Ali and his family, whom they regard as divinely-favoured, and 
their zealous veneration of the Prophet’s descendants, can be traced 
to the presence of Shi‘ite elements among those who settled in 
Ethiopia." However, present-day traditions are unanimous on the 
fact that the influence of the carly dissidents of Islam such as the 
Khiarijites and the Shi‘ites did not spread to the Ethiopian region, 
a fact which partly explains the loyalty of indigenous Muslims to 
mainstream orthodox Islam,'%* and the absence of sectarian and 
locally-inspired movements. 

Informants have also recounted other traditions of Islamization of 
Wallo. Although chronologically even less precise than those dis- 
cussed above, these traditions are suggestive of an alternative source 
of Islamic influence: the north. These traditions are about the Asqari 
and ‘Ad Kabiré according to which the ‘Ad Kabiré clan in Tambén, 
Tegray, claims to have originated from the Hijaz and to have been 
related to the Asqari. Its clerics later moved into Wallo and dis- 


'§| Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Zaki. 

EI, \oc. cit. Trimingham, op. cit., pp. 30, 151-52. 
Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Zaki. For a tradition of conflict between those 
claiming Umayyad ancestry and those tra their descent from the Makhzimi 
clan through Khalid b. al-Walid, see Cerul Sultanato dello Scioa nel secolo 
XIII secondo un nuovo documento storico,” Lslam di teri e di ogg, p. 218. 
Informant: Shaykk Muhammad Zaki. 
Informants: Skaykhs Muhammad Zaki and ‘Abd al-Salam. Asa J. Davis, “The 
Sixteenth Century Jihad in Ethiopia and the Impact on its Culture,” Journal of the 
Historical Society of Nigeria, II, 1 (1964), p. 118. 

Davis, op. cit., pp. 118-120. 
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seminated Islam. The ancestors of the clan were two brothers, the 
eldest of whom was called Kabiré (from the Arabic kabzr) while the 
youngest was Asqari (from the Arabic asghar). The offspring of Asqari 
settled in Borana, western Wallo, where they were considered as pos- 
sessors of karéma (Divine Favour).'” 

The multiplicity of the traditions about the Islamization of Wallo 
preserved by local Muslim scholars are partly substantiated by doc- 
umentary sources and reflect the diversity and direction of the sources 
of Islamic influence over the indigenous communities of Wallo. The 
significance of these local traditions lies in the fact that they throw 
some light on the indigenous perceptions on the complex pattern of 
Islamization and give prominence to the largely peaceful character 
of the mode of conversion of the people, and to the role which 
immigrant families and clerics played in the diffusion of Islam and 
Muslim culture. A critical assessment and recognition of the poten- 
tial value of these and othcr traditions of Islamization for the recon- 
struction of the early history of Islam, its expansion and interaction 
with the local cultures, is indispensable for a recvaluation of the role 
of Islam in Ethiopia at both the national and regional levels. 


Distribution of Islam 


A. Sunni Islam 


Orthodox Islam as a broad religious concept with its emphasis on 
a sense of solidarity amongst diverse Muslim groups and on a spirit 
of belonging to a universal religious community (wnma) is confined 
mainly to scholars well-versed in the classical Islamic sciences, and 
to the modern elites trained at higher Islamic institutions in the 


.Middie East. As a basis of the belicf and practices of ordinary 


Mushims, and as a gencral principle governing thcir daily behaviour 
through the medium of the Shari‘a, the divine law, Sunni Islam is 
widespread throughout those areas of Ethiopia where numerically 
significant Muslim communities had been well-established, whether 
in towns or in the countryside.'** 

ba Informants: Shaykks Muhammad Nar and ‘Ali, See also Emeri Johannes van 
Donzel, A Yemenite Embassy to Ethiopia 1647 1649 (Athiopistische Forschungen 21) 
(Stuttgart, 1986}, pp. 38, 135. : 

‘* Cf. Trimingham, op. cit, p. 227, who sces organized Islamic life centring 
around mosques only in the towns. ; 
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It is true that, as Trimingham and Markakis have pointed out, 
there seems to have been little interaction between the various Muslim 
communities of Ethiopia, owing to geographical and cultural barri- 
ers which inhibited closer contacts, and consequently, cach tended 
to be introspective and much concerned with its own activities and 
local aspirations.'** However, both writers have overlooked onc other 
important, and perhaps cven crucial, factor which had kept them 
apart: the general attitude and specific policies which the Christian 
monarchy, nobility and clergy adopted towards indigenous Muslims 
to which reference has been made elsewhere.'*? Under such cir- 
cumstances, therefore, there was no opportunity or possibility to nur- 
ture and develop a corporate sense of belonging to a national Islamic 
community transcending ethnic and regional loyalties and interests. 
However, there has been much interaction at the level of personal 
contacts between members of the various groups and even a stronger 
link through tradc, the observance of communal and religious festi- 
vals such as the annual anniversary celebrations of the Prophet’s 
birthday, visits to local shrines and the pilgrimage to the Hijaz, and 
through the diffusion of Islamic education offered at well-known Sifi 
and teaching centres in castern Wallo and Harar, into areas as far 
apart as Gondar and southern Shawa, and the Gibé regions of south- 
west Ethiopia. 

Trimingham’s assessment of contemporary Muslim religious life in 
Ethiopia in which he distinguished between three layers: orthodoxy, 
esoteric Islam and a symbiosis between Islam and the pre-Islamic 
sediment, deserves some critical evaluation. He wrote that the impact 
of orthodoxy on the people had been weak and that, conversely, the 
influence of the pre-Islamic culture had been pervasive.'*' He also 
made the assertion that, apart from Harar, there had been no Islamic 
educational centre despite the region’s proximity to the Islamic heart- 
land, ascribing this to the absence of a permanent Muslim state.'* 
As the present study will demonstrate, this can hardly be substanu- 
ated. Both in the rural areas, amongst predominantly peasant com- 
munities, and in and ncar the towns, there were important centres 


Ibid., pp. 226-27; Markakis, Kihiopia, p. 69. 


225 and Mordechai Abir, “Trade and Christian-Muslim Relations in 
Post-Medieval Ethiopia” in Robert L. Hess (ed.), Proceedings of the Fifih International 
Conference on Ethiopian Studies, Session B, April 13-16, 1978 (Chicago, 1979}, p. 412. 
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of Islamic education and Siff teaching, especially in Wallo, whose 
influence was quite extensive and whose activities gave an impetus 
to the revival of Islam in the region in the nineteenth century. 

One of the most striking and perhaps unique featurcs of Islam in 
Ethiopia is the existence of three'# of the four canonical schools of 
Islamic jurisprudence (madhahib; sing.: madhhab) and several of the 
major mystical orders (furug; sing.: tariga). Their peaceful coexistence 
and lack of political aspirations can be accounted for by the fact 
that the introduction and expansion of any one of them was not 
associated with a particular regional or local ruling dynasty. It is also 
a further testimony to the peaceful mode of the diffusion of Islam 
in the country. 

The different schools of Islamic law were introduced at various 
times and from several Muslim regions mainly through the agency 
of indigenous Muslim scholars who had received their formal reli- 
gious training in Figh (Islamic law) in the Hijaz and the Yemen. 
However, owing to the paucity of written sources on the precise 
period and background of their introduction, it is difficult to present 
a coherent chronological account about their regional distribution. 
We have therefore to rely on oral traditions about the last two hun- 
dred years in order to identify the sources from where they were 
originally brought, and the mechanisms by which they were spread.'*# 

The earliest period proposed by an informant for the introduc- 
tion of the dominant madhhab, the Shafitiyya (founded by Abii ‘Abd- 
allah Muhammad b. Idris al-Shafi‘t, 767-820), is the sixth century 
A.H./twelfth century A.D., and is associated with the ancestors of the 
Argobba of Hfat.' The Muslims of Ifat, Harar, Balé and Arsi, and 
most of those of Wallo, arc predominantly followers of this school, 
as are the Afar and the Oromo of southwest Ethiopia. The school’s 
dominant position is a consequence of its being the first to be intro- 
duced into the country. 


4 Not two: Levtzion ( nm io Islam, p. 5. Norman J. Singer, “Islamic 
law and the development of the Ethiopian legal system,” Howard Law Joumal, 17, 
1 (1971), p. 146, referred to a view expressed by some members of the Shari‘a 
court in Addis Ababa in the sixties about the existence in Ethiopia of all four 
schools of jurisprudence. ‘This was perhaps an attempt on their part to explain the 
comprchensiveness of the law, and the jurisdiction which the court apparently had 
to investigate cases brought to it by followers of any one of the four schools, rather 
than as evidence for the presence of the Hanbali rite. 

"" Informant: Skaykk Muhammad Taj al-Din. 

“© Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Zaki. 
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The second strongest rite is the Hanafiyya founded by the the- 
ologian of Kifa, Abi Hanifa al-Nu‘man b. Thabit (699-767), known 
locally by his epithet: mam al-A‘zam."*® It has many adherents in 
Wallo and amongst the Muslims on the coast, the Saho, those in 
Bagémder and Gojam, and some in Jimma and Harar.'*? The madh- 
hab with the smallest number of followers is the Malikiyya founded 
by the Medinesc jurist, Malik b. Anas (d. 795). Its influence is mainly 
concentrated in northwestern Eritrea and those areas bordering on 
the western frontier with the Sudan. 

According to Wallo informants, the Hanbali rite, founded by 
Ahmad b. Hanbal (780-855), is not represented in the country. 
Although there is no recorded tradition about attempts made by its 
followers to introduce it into Ethiopia, its theological stance on a 
strict application of Islamic law and uncompromising insistence on 
doctrinal and ritual conformity to it would have made its acceptance 
very difficult, if not impossible.'** There were, however, isolated and 
exceptional cases of individual Hanbalis. Informants mentioned a 
small number of followers of the rite who lived in Qallu in the time 
of the celebrated scholar/saint, al-Haj Bushra (d. 1863).""” 

It is worth noting that the later success of the Hanafi school is 
to be attributed partly to its tradition of moderation and its ten- 
dency to avoid extermist views relating to the literalist interpretation 
and application of the revealed law.'° This must have considerably 
enhanced its initial position and enabled it to flourish in a religious 
environment which was generally receptive to new ideas coming from 


M6 Informants: Shapkhs Muhammad Jamma and Muhammad Zaki. 

47 However, the first informant cited above was obviously in error when he said 
that the Hanaff school had the largest number of adherents, and that it was the 
oldest to be introduced. His view scems to have been influenced by its later and 
rapid expansion. According to Maarizi, the mediaeval Muslim staies such as [fat, 
Dawaro, Arababni, Sharkha, Balt and Dara all followed the Hanafi rite, although 
in Ifit, in the chronicler’s time, the Shafitiyya prevailed: Huntingford (trans.), The 
Book of the True Knowledge... pP- 8-1]. At present fat is predominantly Shafi: 
informant: Amir Ahmad Yisuf, Shawa Robit, 19 September 1983. Sce also Ibn Fadl 
‘Allah al-‘Umar?’s account (mid-14th century) about the prevalence of the Hanafiyya 
in all but one (Ifat) of the contemporary Muslim principalities, cited in [rimingham, 


: Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din; Yasuf Ahmad, al-fslaém frl-Habasha 
6, 1935}, p. 62. 
Informants: Shaykhs Muhammad Nar and ‘Abd al-Salam. 

1" See article on “Aba Hanifa al-Nu‘nan” in EJ new ed. (Leiden/London, 1960}, 
1, p. 123. 
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a diversity of arcas. While the Shafi'T and Hanafi rites were intro- 
duced from the Hijaz and the Yemen, the Maliki was brought from 
the eastern Sudan. According to one informant, the Hanafi was also 
brought from Sham (Syria) to Tegray in northern Ethiopia and via 
Yajju to the rest of Wallo, and from Zabid in the Yemen to Dawway 
in southeastern Wallo.'” 

In Muslim Wallo the Shafitiyya prevails in the lowlands whilc the 
Hanafi is dominant in the highland arcas, although one finds a small 
number of followers of either rite in the two zones.” An informant 
related that in Awsa, eastern Wallo, the Hanafi school is strong. It 
was introduced by a certain Kabir Hamza whose ancestors Gaee 
nally came from Harar. He was a contemporary of al-Haj Bushra.'* 
Other Hanafi areas include Qallu, Borana, Warra Himano, Warra 
Babbo and Yajju.'* In Dawway the man who is locally remembered 
as the propagator of the Shafitiyya was Mufii Dawid ibn Abi Bakr 
(d. aw. 1234/1818/19 a.p.)'* It is related that in aH. 1206/1791 
AD. he travelled to Zabid and, having received his training as a 
jurist according to the ShafiT school, he returned to Dawway where 
he established a well-known teaching centre at a place called Gaddo. 
He thus contributed to the spread and consolidation of the rite in 
the region. In Ifat, a place called Qoraré is believed to have been 
one of the earliest centres of diffusion of the Shafitiyya. A certain 
Isma‘ll Ahmad is credited with its expansion in the area.'*? Another. 
even older centre, was Mafud near the present-day town of Dabra 
Sina, about 120 miles north of Addis Ababa, where a local scholar 
who is believed to have lived before the time of Grafi, had brought 
the madhhab from Egypt. 


' Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Walé. 
Idem. 
Informant: Shaykh Muhammad S Bati, 18 July 1983. 
ke oes ee Muhammad ‘fj al-Din, Husayn and others. 
3% Tnformants: Shaykhs ‘Alt, Muzaffar, Muhammad Na id al-. i 2 
al-Tayyib, Addis Ababa, 3 July 1983. : Beane wana 
58 "The date given in an unpublished Arabic fragme: i for hi 
- ite. giver gment on local history for his 
arrival from Zabid is AH. 1198/1783 A.D. (I am grateful to Shaykh Muzaflar for 
allowing me to consult the manuscript). : 
inte : Shaykh Muhammad Jamma. 
58 Informant: Skaykh ‘Abd al-Salam. 
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B. The Gamut of Religious Brotherhoods 


Commentators on Islam in Ethiopia, both early and later in the 
twenticth century, asserted that the mystical orders practically did 
not exist in the country.!” This is, of course, far from the truth. On 
the other hand, Trimingham dates their presence only from the six- 
teenth century because al-‘Umanri in the fourteenth century made no 
reference to the existence of Safi establishments such as madrasa, ribat 
or zawyya.' He also goes on to say that apart from the Qadiriyya, 
the other orders were introduced only in the nineteenth century.'® 

The discussion which follows will show that the standard view not 
only on the chronology but also on the number of orders which are 
believed to exist in the country, and on the mechanisms by which 
they were propagated,'® needs revision in the light of the available 
oral traditions. 

Within Ethiopia proper, Trimingham recognized only the follow- 
ing orders: the Qadiriyya, Ahmadiyya, Mirghaniyya (Khatmiyya), 
Tijaniyya, Sammaniyya and Shadhiliyya."* Informants also men- 
tioned other lesser orders. 

Oral evidence on the original centres where, and by whom, the 
various orders werc founded agrees with the known facts about these 
aspects of the early history of the orders. However, it also throws 
light on how they were disseminated, especially in Wallo, although 
informants are vague about the chronology.'* 

The first order to be introduced into Ethiopia, and the one which 
presently has the largest number of adherents, is the Qadiriyya whose 
founding is attributed to the Hanbali jurist, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilant 
(1077-1166). As Trimingham noted, it was first brought to Harar 
by Aba Bakr b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Aydaris (d. 1503) in the sixteenth cen- 
tury.” Present-day traditions in Wallo in particular confirm that it 
was from Harar that it was brought to the region in the nineteenth 


® Guérinot, “L'Islam et l’Abyssinie,” p. 30 and S.W. Zwemer, “Islam in Ethiopia 
and Eritrea,” The Moslem World, 26, 1 (1936), p. 14. 
' ‘Trimingham, op. cit., p. 234. 

Ibid. 
For instance, Trimingham, op. cit., p. 239, thinks that the Qadiriyya was intro- 
duced “through commercial and maritime relations”. 
Ibid., pp. 234-36; informants: Shaykk Muhammad Taj al-Din and others. 
Only a-Haj Muhammad Thani suggested a tentative date for the Ppropaga- 
ton of the Qadiriyya in Wallo: the late 18th century. 

‘’ Trimingham, op. cit., pp. 234, 240. 
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century, although, in view of the earlier discussion on the Islamization 
of eastern Wallo, one cannot exclude the possibility that it might 
have been disseminated much earlier than that. However, the mys- 
tical chain of genealogy (silsila) of the Qadiri order, orally preserved 
and cited by the Muslim scholars of Wallo, mentions a certain Fagih 
Hashim of Harar'®’ as the source from whom the wird (initiation 
litany) was passed on to the local “lama, in whom the indigenous 
line of descent culminated. '** Fagih Hashim himself was iitiated into 
the fariga by a certain Sayyid Musafir of Yemen,'® Al-Hajj Muhammad 
Walé’s account provides further details: Fagih Hashim received the 
wird from Sayyid Musafir, described as having hailed from the “Wrest”, 
and from an unknown Glim in Medina.” The Qadiriyya was intro- 
duced amongst the Muslims of Rayya, northeastern Wallo, in 1872 


by the renowned scholar, Shaykh Jamal al-Din Muhammad of Anna 
(d. 1882),!7! 


The Qédirt Silsila in Wally’? 
Sayyid Musafir 
+ 
Fagih Hashim 
¥ 
Ahmad b. Salih 
4 
Fagth Zubayr 
Y 
Shaykk Muhammad Shaft (d. 1806/7) 


¥ 
Muhammad b. Fagih Zubayr 


¥ 


His father was Sharif “Abd al-‘Aziz of Gondar: informants: Sha 

= Sh ziz, s: Shapkhs “Abd al- 
Salam, Muhammad Nor and Husayn. The last informant Suggested that since the 
Sagih’s father was a Qadirl himself, the order might have been passed on directly 


‘8 Tnformants: Shaykks Muhammad Taj al-Din and others. 

‘? Informant: Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam. 

Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Wale. 

Trimingham, op. cit., p. 241. 

i ae Acad jrommants Shaykh Muhammad Wal unpublished work (for 
uw lographical reference, sce next chapter. n, es z or ge ; 

ee mph tine Powe apter, n. 29) provides a longer genealogy 
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Shaykh Muhammad al-Anni 
| 


Ahmad b. Adam (d. 1903) 
+ 

Muhammad Yasin (d. 1924) 
ah 


Sayyid Ibrahim (d. 1956) 


In Wallo the spread of the Shadhiliyya order, deriving from Abi 
Madyan Shu‘ayb (d. 1197) but attributed to Abi’l-Hasan ‘Ali al- 
Shadhili (1196-1258),'" is associated with an “lim from Warra 
Himano named Ibrahim Nagash (d. a.w. 1368/1948), whose centre 
was at a place called Kalo near Reqgé. The order spread into Borana 
and Bagémder largely through his efforts.'* The Sammaniyya was 
introduced by Amir Husayn, the grandson of the Sudanese mystic, 
Shaykh Ahmad al-Tayyib b. al-Bashir (d. 1823) who had been ini- 
tiated by Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim al-Sammani of Medina 
(1718-75). Amir Husayn passed on the wird to the well-known scholar 
of Shonké in southeast Wallo, Shaykh Jawhar b. Haydar.!”* The order 
was later introduced to Jimma. In Enitrea its introduction is associ- 
ated with Shaykh Adam al-Kinani, a Maghribr scholar buried near 
Abbi ‘Addi in Sarayé.!” 

The Mirghaniyya (Khatmiyya), founded by Muhammad ‘Uthman 
al-Mirghani (1793-1853), is widespread along the Eritrean-Sudanese 
frontier and the adjacent arcas, as well as in Massawa, Asmara, Karan 
and Agordat. The Tijaniyya, founded by Abi’l-‘Abbas Ahmad b. 
Muhammad b. al-Mukhtar al-Tiant (1 737-1815), is strong in Wallagga, 
Jimma, Gojjam and Gondar. According to one informant, it has in 
recent times taken the second place formerly held by the Shadhiliyya 
especially because of its appeal to the merchant class: it is believed 
that anyonc initiated into the tariga would become wealthy.!”7 In 


J. Spencer Trimingham, The Sift Orders in Islam (Oxford, 1971), p. 14. 
Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din. Abi: Ahmad al-Ithyabi (pscud.), 
al-Islam al-Jarih ft’l-Habasha [1960?], p. 55, refers to a certain Shaykh “Umar Adam 
al-Shadhil? who lived in the time of T€wodros. 

"5 Trimingham, op. cit., p. 247. According to Skayk: Muhammad Zaki, Mufit 
Dawid and Abba Asiyya of Dawway were also Sammani. The order was also prop- 

ated by al-Haj Bushra: see infra, pp. 107-108. 
Trimingham, op. cit., p. 236. 

‘7 Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Walé. See also Shuaib Uthman Balogun, “The 
Works of ‘Abdu’l-Qadir b. Gidado in the context of Nigerian History” (unpublished 
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Walle its expansion was the work of Shaykhs Habib and Bashir. The 
latter also spread it to Borana, Warra Himano and Warra Babbo.!” 

The Ahmadiyya, founded by Ahmad b. Idris (1760-1837), is strong 
only in Massawa.'> The Khalwati order, which has auly a small 
number of followers, used to exist in Eritrea and Wallo.!%° The 
Nagshbandiyya, associated with Muhammad Baha’ al-Din al-Nagehe 
bandr (d. 1389),*! had an insignificant number of adherents. Shaykh 
‘All of Gondar (ff mid-nineteenth century) is believed to have been 


a Nagshbandi, The order had also flourished for a short while in 
Yajju. 


Conclusion 


The main argument advanced in the chapter can be summed up 
thus: While traders did bring some elements of Islamic material cul- 
ture and commodities from the Arab world, and probably also com- 
ae their commercial activities with some preaching, it was the 
ulama’, at first of foreign origin, but gradually and increasingly from 
amongst the local converts, who expounded the doctrines and prac- 
tces of Islam, and who planted and cultivated it on indigenous soil 
Therefore, it was the <awyya or rural Islamic centres of education, 
and later on, with the expansion of the Saft orders, the various can 
tres of local pilgrimage, rather than the trading stations and markets 
which recruited converts to Islam, and laid the basis for the emergence 
of viable and Prosperous Muslim communities in the countryside 
and towns of the Ethiopian interior. 

The next chapter will focus on the origins of the Safi tradition of 
Islam in Wallo, the contribution of the mystical orders to the resur- 
gence of Islam in the first half of the nineteenth century, and the 


Ph.D. thesis, Centre of West African Studies. University of Birmi 
ei entre 5 ngham. 
Ee ot Tt [the Tyani order] appealed to many people [in Sokoto] beau it ee 
oth good fortunes in this world and salvation in the next”. See Jamil M. Abun- 
Nasr, The Tijaniyya: A Sift Order in the Modem World (London, 1965), p. 47. 
a gets Skayits, Muhammad Jamma and Muhammad Nar. : 
S. ey, mgmatic Saint: Ahmad Ibn Idri ist i 2 
C. Burst & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 1990), pp. 148 ea hc cs 
i. Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Walé. 
xi Trimingham, The Saft Orders, p. 14, 
= Informant: Shaykh Muhammad T4j al-Din. 
'® Informant: Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam. 
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emergence of reformist currents within the indigenous Muslim com- 
munities of the region. It will also treat the development of centres 
of Islamic teaching and of local pilgrimage. It is worth noting that 
all these aspects were the consequences of the growth and consohi- 
dation of Islam whose complex processes of introduction and dis- 
semination, as well as historical development, we reviewed in the 


present chapter. 


CHAPTER THREE 


SUFISM AND THE REVIVAL OF ISLAM IN WALLO 
(ca. 1800-1850) 


Our principal concern in this chapter is to seek the roots of the 
dynamic upsurge of reformist Islam that found expression in the 
expansion and consolidation of the mystical orders, and in the estab- 
lishment of centres of Islamic education and local pilgrimage in Wallo 
during the first half of the ninetcenth century. These developments 
will be treated through an examination of the careers of some of 
the most outstanding religious scholars and reformers, and of the 
centres of teaching which they established.' 

Two external factors must be taken into account at the outsct. 
First, the general reawakening of Islam in the Muslim world begin- 
ning from the late eighteenth century,? which was partly a response 
to the decline of the Ottoman Empire and partly a reaction to the 
apparent stagnation of established Islam. The period witnessed 
the development of vigorous fundamentalist movements such as the 
Wahhabiyya, the emergence of new mystical orders, and the revival 
of old ones. The second factor was the growing commercial and 
strategic importance of the Red Sea littoral as a point of access to 
markets and sources of both essential and exotic commoditics. The 
volume of trade increased and so did the movement of peoples and 
ideas gencrated by the pilgrimage to the holy places of Islam. It is 
interesting to note that Ethiopian Islam did not respond to the 
Wahhabi call for the rejection of established Islamic institutions and 
practices such as the mystical orders and the veneration of saints, 
but nevertheless adopted for its own purposes the reformist and 
revivalist zeal of the Wahhabi movement. In other words, of the 
three main nineteenth-century forms of Islamic militant movement 
in the Muslim world (Wahhabism, Mahdism and Tariga revival), it 


' Cf. Trimingham’s sweeping gencralization: ‘Negro Africa’ offered “. . . virtually 
no response to the mystical Way, either intellectually or emotionally, [while only?] 
adopting form without content and s in his The Sufi Orders, p. 219. 

? Idem, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 234; The Sufi Orders, p. 105. 

* The Sift Orders, p. 245. 
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was only to the last that the Ethiopian Muslim ‘ulama’, Scag 
those of Wallo, responded favourably. In so doing they reinvigorate 
the existing religious culture, and established and developed ee 
tions which still play a significant social and spiritual role in the loc 
ities today. e 
tee Teen observed, the two most important initiators of 
nineteenth-century rcform movements—Ahmad al-Tiani and Ahmad 
b. Idris—both believed that the mystical ideal was best achieved by 
union with the spirit of the Prophet Muhammad through ne recita- 
tion of dhikr, and both were extremely hostile to asceticism. These 
traits also became integral and characteristic featurcs of canes 
Ethiopia: the veneration of the person and traditions of the Prop et 
and his family, and the marked absence of any tradition of asceticism. 
Among the internal factors, the most important was the Lana 
gration of the Christian kingdom in north/central Ethiopia whic 
opened space for intense rivalry and wars of attrition ae major 
dynastic and provincial protagonists. It enabled local chie! loms 2 
Wallo to evolve into provicial power bases the rulers of which acte! 
as champions and patrons of Islam. The new opportunities ae as 
ated were skilfully used by resourceful and aspiring scholars an 
traders—not necessarily for reviving the political power of oe 
the region but rather to accelerate the material and oe aie 
opment of the Muslim communities whatever the politica oe . 
The local ‘uama’, acting on their own initiative, worked towards the 
reform of existing religious practices, which they perceived as being 
incompatible with Islamic orthodoxy, and towards the further expan- 
sion of Islam, sometimes in alliance with local and regional pore: 
tates,> and with the peasant and merchant communities that were 
mobilized for the achievement of those ideals. eg 
The period between 1800 and 1850 marks the third phase age ‘| 
history of the progress of Islam in Ethiopia. The earliest phase es 
extended from at least the tenth to the twelfth century when, as 
be recalled, the activities of initially Arab, but later saad 
indigenous, clerics and traders brought Islam to the Ethiopian in- 
terland. As a consequence of the rising power of the Fatimids i 
Egypt, and the growing importance of the Red Sea as a ee 
route, Islam began to emerge as a politically significant factor in the 


* Ibid., pp. 106-7. 
5 Islam in Ethiopia, pp. 111-12. 
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entire region.’ Another result of these new developments was the 
emergence of several Muslim principalities which were economically 
sustained by commerce. The second phase began in the second half 
of the fifteenth century with the rise to prominence of the sultanate 
of Adal and culminated in Grai’s campaigns of conquest in the first 
half of the sixteenth century. This phase marked the apogée of 
Muslim political power in the region.’ Then followed almost three 
centuries of slow growth in the number of Muslims in Ethiopia, but 
the period also witnessed a general decline in Muslim scholarship 
owing to such factors as the upheavals created by the Oromo migra- 
tion and settlement, and the political instability and social disloca- 
tion of the warlord era. The nineteenth-century revival of Islam may 
therefore be viewed as a broad reaction to that cultural lethargy. 
The pre-ninetcenth-century history of Sufism in Wailo, like that 
of some other aspects of the history of Islam in the region and the 
country as a whole, is shrouded in obscurity. No coherent and chrono- 
logically reliable account can be reconstructed on the basis of the 
oral traditions and written sources which are relevant only to the 
eighteenth and ninctecnth centuries. They invariably devote them- 
selves not to any discussion of the theological and mystical dimen- 
sions of Sufism, but to a description of the lives and activitics of 
famous Sif teachers and reformers. However, if the sources are 
placed in the context of the history of the dissemination of Islam in 
the region and of the periodic hostilities between the mediacval 
Christian state and the Muslim sultanates, they will allow the histo- 
rian to detect the emergence of mystical and revivalist tendencies 
amongst the local ‘u/ama’ in periods of internal stress and upheavals 
within the Muslim communities, and also in times of active hostile 
measures taken against them by the Christian secular and religious 
authorities. Indeed the Safi revival of the period under review can 
be regarded both as a reaction to the complacency and rigidity of 
institutionalized Islam (and a genuine attempt to bridge the wide 
chasm separating popular from Sunni Islam), and a manifestation of 
a broad intellectual resurgence. If we are to trace the origins of the 
influence of the mystical orders, it is to those factors within the 
Muslim communities themselves that we must turn. However, before 
bringing out those aspects of the revival which owed their impetus 


° Taddesse, “Ethiopia, the Red Sea... »” pp. Sift 
7 Tbid., pp. 164ff 
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to internal developments, let us first consider the broader external 
influences that affected the pace and character of the movement. 

The rise to prominence of Egypt under Muhammad “All in the 
early decades of the nineteenth century, and the reconstitution of 
Ottoman power in the Hijaz and the Red Sea littoral at about the 
same time, gave new stability and security to a region that had been 
lacking them since the accelerated decline of the Ottoman Empire 
in the preceding century. This in turn stimulated a significant increase 
in the volume of trade and in the number of pilgrims visiting Mecca 
and Medina.* These new developments affected the Ethiopian region 
since they activated the demand for Ethiopian products.’ Another 
important consequence was the opening of a trade route from Tajura 
to the kingdom of Shaw," a significant branch of which also went 
to southeastern Wallo and beyond through Awsa, Dawway and the 
Qallu markets." : 

Two specific aspects in the broad development outlined above 
require further elucidation. One was the new impetus to pilgrimage 
undertaken by indigenous Muslims. This was made possible by the 
emergence of the port of Tajura and the opening of the inland trade 
route. The proximity of Tajura to castern Wallo, it being nearer 
than either Massawa in the north or Zeila in the south, enabled pil- 
grims to save both time and resources. The new route became the 
preferred pilgrim route and the local ‘uaa’ were in a position to 
maintain much closer links with the Arabian centres of Islamic Jcarn- 
ing and pilgrimage,’? in order to acquire texts on the traditional 
disciplines of Muslim scholarship and on contemporary intellectual 
trends and political events, and above all, to travel in order to receive 
advanced training and acquire new ideas about the reviving mysti- 
cal orders and Sunni Islam. 


* Mordechai Abir, “Trade and Politics in the Ethiopian Region 1830-1855” 
{unpublished Ph.D. thesis, SOAS, University of London, 1964), pp. 8-10. 

* Ibid., pp. 11-12. _ 

i Ibid, ae 13, 180ff.; Richard Pankhurst, History of Ethiopian Towns from the Middle 
Ages to the early nineteenth century (Athiopistische Forschungen 8) (Wiesbaden, 1982), 
pp. 305, 309-13. - 

" Abir, “Trade and Politic 

ajure . cit, pp. 191-93. ; 
pe ser areamea tee ich mage to the Hijaz gave to the aan desire to 
reform or revive Islam in North Africa,” see R.G. Jenkins, enc Evolution of 
Religious Brotherhoods in North and Northwest Africa 1523-1900” in Willis {ed.), 
Studies in West African Islam, pp. 51-52. 


” pp. 222-24. For a brief discussion of Islam in 


ae 
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The second aspect, closely related to the first, also had to deal 
with the opening of the trade route from Tajura to Awsa and cast- 
ern Wallo, which increased the commercial importance of those areas 
as transit zones for goods originating in the interior. This commer- 
cial revival brought prosperity to many trading families and com- 
munities who were now able to Support an increasingly articulate 
clerical class for whom they procured theological and instructional 
texts, and whose pilgrimages they often financed. 

Local chiefs benefited from the newly-increased revenue to build 
up their power bases not only at the provincial but also at the 
national level. In many cases this enabled them to give further sup- 
port to the mercantile and especially the clerical classes, and thus to 
take an active part in the revival of regional Islam. 

The internal developments throw light on the way Safi ideas were 
introduced and cultivated, the nature of the response of the local 
‘ulama’ to these ideas, and the form in which they expressed it. They 
also reflect the special relationship which existed between trade and 
Islam discussed earlier, showing that the rise of the Muslim trading 
community was indeed important for the consolidation of Islam but 
mainly insofar as Muslim traders created and partly maintained the 
material infrastructure that supported the efforts and activities of the 
religious scholars. Traders played that role through generous and 
regular allowances in the form of provisions and shelter, through 
covering the expenses incurred on the purchase of reading and teach- 
ing texts, and through financing pilgrimages, rather than in the con- 
ventional and vague sense that “The caravans served as a vehicle by 
which the principles of Islam and Muslim ulama from Arabia reached 
the remotest corners in the highlands”! 

In the last chapter reference was made to the introduction and 
distribution of the mystical orders in Ethiopia in general and in 
Wallo in particular. The available oral and written evidence from 
Wallo strongly suggests that the development and diffusion of Sufism 
in the region did not pass through all the various stages often pos- 
tulated in the modern scholarly literature on the subject, namely, 
“natural asceticism”, mysticism, scholarly Sufism and the “expansion 
of the spiritual influence of eminent Siifis”, which are believed to 
have led to the emergence of the fariga,'* Rather, it seems to have 


© Abir, “Trade and Poli sea” p. 19, 
Jenkins, “The Evolution of Religious Brotherhoods . . +” Op. cit., p. 43; 
Trimingham, The Sift Orders, pp. 2-30. 
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bypassed the first three phases and begun to take root and flourish 
in Ethiopia as a whole beginning from the “fourth” stage. This was 
partly because the orders themselves were belatedly disseminated into 
the country and partly because of the special historical circumstances 
of their introduction. : 

The orders were brought to Wallo in the second half of the cigh- 
teenth century and began to spread widely in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century through the agency of the pilgrimage made by 
indigenous scholars or through visits to other centres of Saft activ- 
ity such as the Sudan where some received their intitiation and the 
authorization to propagate the orders. With the possible exception 
of the Qadiriyya, which was first introduced to Harar by a foreign 
cleric, Aba Bakr b. ‘Abdallah al-‘Aydartis (d. 1503),'° and later (in 
the eighteenth century) by Sayyid Musafir (of Yemeni or Magbribi 
origin), the other orders were spread in Wallo in particular by indige- 
nous clerics. It seems that while the founders of the orders in the 
Hijaz sent out their disciples to the Sudan and North Africa to carry 
out the work of propagation, they showed td, if any, interest in 
doing so as far as Ethiopia was concerned despite its geographical 
proximity. Therefore, both the urge and the initiative to acquire 
training in the mystical way, and the will to disseminate it locally, 
remained with the indigenous Muslim scholars. ; 

This is very crucial in two respects: first, it reflects the collective 
historical vitality of the local ‘wama’ and second, it helps explain the 
success and the peaceful coexistence of the many orders represented 
in the region, given their dissemination by local scholars who were 
familiar with the prevailing local customs and traditions, and were 
thus in a position to explore and create favourable conditions in 
which the orders could flourish. This prevented strong opposition 
from both the established religious notables and the political author- 
ities. It also explains the absence of intense rivalry and clashes, if 
not occasional friction, among the propagators and followers of each 
school of mystical tradition.'® 


> Trimi Islam in Ethiopia, pp. 234, 240. tats . 
oe a oral oe Re kee been only two distinct periods of oe 
sion among the followers of the various orders. The earliest friction care wi 
the orders began to spread from Qallu and other parts of highland Wallo pee ie 
eastern and southeastern lowlands, especially in Dawway and Ifat. Several in’ Or 
mants noted that these areas had traditionally been bastions of Sunni Islam i 
therefore hostile to the growing influence of the orders: Shaykh Muhammad 
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Another significant characteristic of the orders is the fact that they 
were not affiliated to local or regional political or dynastic groups and 
that they did not aspire to wielding political power through the fariga 
leaders.'’ That is why their existence and growing influence were not 
felt as a direct threat to the existing local and regional power structures. 

Nevertheless, from time to timc, difficulties arose between some 
of the more traditional religious authorities and chiefs, on the onc 
hand, and the Safi leaders, on the other, especially when the latter 
questioned the religious commitment of the former, and attacked, 
and sought to abolish, certain religious norms. It is also worth empha- 
sizing that there arc no traditions of the brotherhoods being directly 
or indirectly involved in local trading activities which might have 
encouraged competition and tension. Rather the limited degree of 
their prosperity was based on three sources: contributions and gifts 
collected, by the acknowledged heads of the orders, from the lay 
affiliates and pilgrims on special occasions such as the celebration of 
the Prophet’s birthday; regular allowances in grain advanced by the 
well-to-do cultivators and material presents from traders; and the 
produce of wagflands'® worked by their students and voluntary mem- 
bers of the surrounding community. 

In what ways did the mystical orders give a new impetus to the 
further dissemination and revival of Islam in Wallo? First, the Sift 
centres contributed a great deal to the development of literacy and 
scholarship as they were not only retreats for spiritual insights and 
reflection, and the venues for religious gatherings, but were also edu- 
cational establishments. This role was further enhanced by the very 
background of the first propagators of the orders since initiation into 


and others. The second period of conflict was during the late 19th and early 20th 
centuries, and was the consequence of the introduction and expansion of the 
Tijaniyya. Its extremist and exclusivist stance on the question of the legitimacy of 
the other orders as mystical paths to individual and collective salvation, and espe- 
cially its insistence on the obligation of renouncing allegiance to another order as 
a precondition for membership and inititiation, gave rise to stiff opposition from 
the established orders: informants: Shaykt Muhammad Wale and others, The conflicts 
were sometimes bitter and led to the composition of polemical works by support- 
ers of the rival orders. For West Africa, sec John Hunwick, “Towards a History of 
the Islamic Intellectual Tradition in West Africa down to the Nineteenth Century,” 
Joumal for Islamic Studies, vol. 17 (1997), pp. 13-14. 

* Cerulli, “Islam in East Africa,” op. cit., p. 219. 

’® On this, see my “Wagfland in Nineteenth-Century Wallo (Ethiopia)” (a paper 
read at the Twentieth Annual Spring Symposium on ‘State, Land, and Society in 
the History of Sudanic Africa’, University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 22-24 
April 1993) (proceedings forthcoming). 
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a particular order was in all cases preceded by a thorough ground- 
ing in the classical Islamic subjects. This percluded the danger of 
these centres degenerating into mere centres of rituals and popular 
festivals. To the life of piety and sanctity, and the power to trans- 
mit baraka, attributed to the Siff scholars, was therefore added their 
reputation as reformers and defenders of orthodoxy through offering 
standard Islamic education. Only in the time of succceding genera- 
tions did the scholarly dimension of local Sufism begin to be over- 
shadowed, and eventually eclipsed, by the popular features with which 
it later came to be identified. Local centres of pilgrimage proliferated 
and the reformist and scholarly features of the “mother centres” started 
to give way to the ritualistic, thaumaturgic and para-liturgical aspects 
of saint veneration. This was the consequence of, among other factors, 
the resurgence of elements of traditional belief and practice that began 
to undermine the orthodox and revivalist foundation established by 
the first generation of scholar-saints. 

Second, informants have emphasized the significant contribution 
which the local heads of the orders made towards strengthening the 
position of Islam by introducing and sustaining a new spiritual dimen- 
sion to religious insight and experience: the ritual of reciting and 
studying dhikr, both individually and collectively, as a way to salva- 
tion.’” They also set a high standard of Islamic morality and devo- 
tion in their behaviour and, above all, imparted a sense of fraternity, 
identity and solidarity to members of the scholarly and lay com- 
munities through regularly-held religious gatherings (sing.: hadra). 
Thus they preserved a collective spirit of belonging to a wider com- 
Munity cutting across occupational, ethnic and regional particularisms. 

The Siff teachers also expounded and commented upon the pre- 
cepts of Islam in simple terms to the mass of believers by intro- 
ducing them to the exemplary lives and traditions of the Prophet 
and his Companions. Anecdotes about his deeds and the heroes of 
early Islam were narrated at such collective and pious gatherings 
organized by the Stiff heads in order to fill the hearts and minds of 
the people with a strong sense of devotion and commitment to Islam. 
This was of crucial importance as such a method of propagating the 
religion represented an effective means by which its basic tenets could 
be impressed upon the ordinary folk much more dramatically and 
permanently than by simple exhortation and the teaching of dogma, 


Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din. 
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as had been the practice of the traditional “lama. The part played 
by the Safi orders in the dissemination of Islam was cloquently 


must recite the dhikr, read the ur’an and perform the intercessory 
Prayers. A believer must subject his entire body and mind to the 


2” Tdem. Also in his unpublished work, Fam al-Aghb 
min Ulamér wa Awlx? wa Salatin al-Istim walAsya (Information for the I 
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style. The murid was supposed to be completely obedient to his shaykh 
and to observe strictly the times and patterns of the rituals. 

One of the factors for the success of the mystical orders was the 
tact and skill with which their local propagators were able to intro- 
duce and establish them, and their recognition of the decp roots and 
persistence of traditional values and customs. This can be illustrated 
by the following two anecdotes narrated by our informant. 

It is related that a certain shaykh al-tariqga once travelled to an 
Oromo-speaking village where he found the local Muslims drinking 
wine and committing adultery and other sins. When he disclosed to 
them the nature and purpose of his mission, they rebuffed him. So 
he publicly announced his intention to prepare a feast in honour of 
the Prophet’s birthday anniversary, and asked them to make con- 
tributions towards the expenses. They responded favourably and 
brought cows, sheep and goats to be slaughtered. In the evening, 
when the litanies and other pancgyrical songs began to be recited 
to the beating of drums, both the local men and women started to 
all into trances and to dance in frenzy as if they were participat- 
ing in a ritual of exorcism. When the ceremony was over, the shaykh 
proceeded to explain the tenets of Islam and to demonstrate the 
incompatibility between their reprehensible practices (wine-drinking 
and adultery) and the injunctions of the Qur'an. Their initial atti- 
tude of hostility finally gave way to understanding and consent to 
confirm to the teachings of Islam.?! 

In a similar anecdote, when Mufti Dawid, having received his 
training in Zabid, returned to Dawway in about 1783, he discov- 
ered, much to his disgust, that some of the local Muslims were still 
following certain traditional practices such as the drinking of the 
fresh blood of slaughtered animals and worshipping under trees. He 
therefore made legal pronouncements condemning these deviations, 
but nobody heeded him. He then asked each family to send their 
children to him to receive religious training. After some time the 
children completed their studies and were sent back by their mas- 
ter to their respective villages. There they came into conflict with 
their own parents and neighbours over the issue of the place of the 
local customs in Islam. They were gradually able to prevail upon 
their parents and the elders to abandon the old practices and to 
conform to Sunni Islam.” 


Informant: Skaykk Muhammad Walé. 
2 Idem. 
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In the Muslim parts of present-day Wallo as a whole, there have 
existed numerous and well-known Sifi establishments, dating from 
the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, which fulfilled sev- 
eral functions: as seats of higher Islamic learning, centres for the 
training and initiation of individuals into the mystical orders, and 
shrines and sites of local pilgrimage where the annual celebrations 
of the Prophet’s birthday have been, and still are, held. Thus they 
came to acquire over the last two hundred years a special status as 
the focus of organized collective religious experience and social inter- 
action. They are geographically spread out over a wide area cxtend- 
ing from northeastern Wallo down to the southeastern frontier with 
Shawa, as well as in central and western Wallo. In this section our 
discussion will concentrate on the growth and expansion of only the 
most important establishments which flourished in the nineteenth 
century, and on their significance for the dissemination of both the 
orders and Islamic education.™ 


A. The Shrine at Jama Negus 


Located on the crest of a mountainous range in Albukko, Qallu, and 
about half a day’s of arduous walk westwards from the roadside vil- 
lage of Harbu, fifteen miles south of Kombolcha, the centre was 
founded by the militant scholar, Shaykh Muhammad Shafi b. Asgari 
Muhammad,” in the last quarter of the eighteenth century. He played 
a crucial role in the dissemination of the Qadiriyya order as he 
formed the second vital link in the mystical chain of transmission of 
the order, having been initiated by Fagth Zubayr of Yajju. He in tum 
initiated his master’s son and taught many others about the Sift 
way. All informants were agreed that it was during his time, and 
possibly on his initiative, that the annual festival commemorating the 
Prophet's birthday (mawdid al-nabi) started to be celebrated on a large- 
scale for the first time in the Wallo region. 

The centre which he established at Jama Negus also served as a 
base from where he launched periodic armed campaigns to the 
surrounding countryside and beyond in order to bring about both 


4 For more, see Hussein Ahmed, “Two Muslim Shrines in South Wallo,” Proceedings 
of the Fifth Seminar of the Department of History (Addis Ababa, 1990), pp. 61-74. 
. 7 On his life and achievements, and how the place got its name, see pp. 95-101 
low. 
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rcligious conformity among the Muslims and the conversion of 
isolated Christian communities. He thus combined, as did many 
others, the mystical, scholarly and militant features of Islam. As one 
informant put it: “He was a dhakir, a teacher, a mujahid, and a shaykh 
al-tariga.”* 

His death m 1806/7 marked an important stage in the transfor- 
mation of the centre from a major Siff teaching institution into a 
shrine which still attracts several thousands of pilgrims annually from 
the surrounding areas and further afield, especially during the Islamic 
month of Rabi‘ al-Awwal. Shaykh Muhammad Shafi’s reputation as a 
saint was so well-established that people from all walks of life con- 
verge at his shrine to celebrate the Prophet’s birthday and offer their 
votive sacrifices within the premises of his sanctuary. The following 
discussion of the ceremony and rituals, and of the social background 
of the pilgrims and the purpose of their visitation (ztydra), is based 
on a field observation carried out in December 1982, and is in many 
respects typical of other similar shrines throughout Muslim Wallo. 

Prospective pilgrims from the nearby localities arrived a few days 
before the main event and set up their temporary shelters or huts 
in the open space surrounding the permanent structures which con- 
sist of a mosque, the room where the remains of the saint were laid 
to rest, and the residence of the shrine’s keeper. The shrine proper 
is separated from the other buildings by a wooden fence and the 
grounds of the enclosure around it are regarded as ritually clean 
and sacred. 

The first important ritual performed by the pilgrims was to pros- 
trate themselves in front of the saint’s tomb and kiss the walls of 
the main building. This act represented one of the most intimate 
and emotionally-charged moments of the entire event during which 
people made supplications to the saint for his intercession and baraka. 
Those suffering from mental derangement and the “possessed”, as 
well as the most emotionally-involved devotees, cried out and fell 
into a trance, and had to be helped up to their feet by the shrinc’s 
attendants and their own companions. This extraordinary and biz- 
zare behaviour was interpreted as a visible manifestation of a process 
of exorcism whereby the malevolent spirit which had possessed the 
individual was being expelled by the invisible power of the saint, 


2% 


Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Jamma. 
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and the trance was regarded as a physical form of the struggle of 
the evil spirit to be released. 

Following this, a visit was made to the house of the designated 
representative and custodian of the shrine. People handed in their 
gifts (hadiya; local variant: hadiyya) in cash or kind after kissing his 
outstretched right hand, this being seen as a physical medium for 
the transmission of the saint’s blessings and an expression of the pil- 
grim’s humility. On the eve of the festival, a large number of sheep, 
goats and bulls brought by the visitors were slaughtered and the 
meat distributed among themselves and the congregation. 

What was the socio-economic background of the pilgrims? Most 
of those coming from the countryside were cultivators, weavers and 
others engaged in sundry crafts. The most conspicuous group were 
the itinerant rural students, popularly and often pejoratively known 
as masht (from the Arabic root mashd: to go) so called because of 
their extensive and scasonal travels, usually in groups. The pilgrims 
coming from the towns, both near and far, had diverse occupations 
and social status. They included the urban ‘wama’, merchants and 
Muslims (and a small but growing minority of Christians) employed 
in both public and private sectors: lower- and medium-grade civil 
servants, teachers and students. The women were mostly housewives, 
students and the urban unemployed. A fringe group consisting of 
the physically handicapped and beggars also came to perform the 
pilgrimage but primarily to partake of the instant superabundance 
of food, and to collect charity. A makeshift stall was also put up by 
individual retailers from the surrounding countryside, and mainly 
from the nearby towns, to cater to the daily needs of the mush- 
rooming pilgrimage community that had sprung up overnight. They 
sold, often at understandably inflated prices, a wide selection of items 
ranging from the ceremonially indispensable ones like chai,° coffce, 
sugar, soft drinks, firewood, incense, perfumes and candles to every- 
day necessities such as the traditionally-baked bread. 

In the afternoon and throughout the night of the main festival, 
people formed small circles consisting of members of the same fam- 
ily or neighbourhood and acquaintances, around which they drew a 
cloth partition, and began the celebration in earnest. The ceremony 
was dominated by the conspicuous consumption of cha@f and the 


** On this, see below n. 85. 
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recitation of litanies in Amharic or Arabic, or often in ‘Ajami,”” in 
honour of the Prophet and the local saint and his family. As the 
day progressed, people assumed an ecstatic and enraptured mood 
and became completely absorbed in the act of utter devotion which 
gradually built up into a climax of physical and spiritual frenzy. 
These small circles of devotees were formed around the main shrine 
and represented an impressive act of collective worship. There was 
a great deal of hustle and bustle and the infinity of time and space 
seemed to focus on the unfolding of the ceremony. People were con- 
tinuously on the move either to fetch things from their neighbours 
or to take part in ritual activities which were attended to the fullest 
capacity. The sound of the chanting, and the occasional outbursts 
of the overzealous, reverberated in the surrounding hills and valleys, 
while the fragrance of buming incense and other aromatics, and the 
odour of perfumes, lent the whole atmosphere a special aura and 
intensity. It was indecd a powerful ritual act. 

People who came for the first time made vows to return with 
some modest or expensive item if their wishes were fulfilled with the 
assistance of the saint’s interecessory power. The women prayed and 
sought his help in order to have children or to recover from some 
illness with which they, or other members of their families, were 
afflicted. Men generally sought aid to achieve success in their respec- 
tive occupations—trading or farming—and to obtain recovery from 
ill-health. 

Early in the evening and throughout the night, the whole place 
began to take on a new character: it slowly changed from a centre 
where sober and pious people came to pay their respects to the saint 
and to renew their devotion to the Prophet into a venue of a series 
of collective rituals the nature and purpose of which appeared to an 


27 See Alula Pankhurst, “Indigenising Islam in Wallo: Ajém Amharic verse wnit- 
ten in Arabic script” in Bahru Zewde, Richard Pankhurst and Taddese Beyene 
feds.), Proceedings of the Eleventh International Conference of Ethiopian Studies (Addis Ababa, 
1994), II, pp. 257-73; Seggé Negatu, “Oral Traditions on the Miracles of Shaykh 
Sayyid Bushré and the Celebration of the Mawlid Festival at Gata (Wallo}” [in 
Amharic] (B.A. thesis, Department of Ethiopian Languages and Literature, Addis 
Ababa University, 1990); Minako Ishihara, “Textual Analysis of a Poetic Verse in 
a Muslim Oromo Society in Jimma Area, Southwestern Ethiopia” in Shun Sato 
and Eisei Kurimoto (eds.), Northeast African Studies, Senti Ethnological Studies 43 
(1996), pp. 207-32; and Hussein, “Two Muslim Shrines in South Wallo,” pp. 68-69. 
For a recent study on Harar, sec Camilla C.T. Gibb, “Bareka Without Borders: 
Integrating Communities in the City of Saints,” Joumal of Religion in Africa, XXIX, 
| (1999), pp. 88-108. 
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outside observer difficult to grasp fully and to reconcile with the 
ideas and life style of the saint himself, and with the tenets of ortho- 
dox Islam. This concerns the ritual dancing and other related cer- 
emonics of the zdr (spirit-posscssion) cult™ performed largely, but not 
exclusively, by the womenfolk. Certain categories of women (and 
men) belicve that they are “possessed” by some, often malicious 
spirit (jenn) which they have to keep appeasing in order to ward on 
any misfortune which might befall them. When they come to such 
gatherings and participate in collective chanting and dancing, it is 
believed that their sense of being “possessed” is reactivated and the 
latent desire to release their pent-up emotions is stimulated by the 
singing and dancing. They would thus begin to throw themselves 
into a frenzy by shouting and uttering esoteric words and phrascs 
until, with the steady slackening in the emotional state of those 
around them, they started to cool down and eventually lose con- 
sciousness as a result of sheer physical exhaustion. This is one of the 
well-established and traditional forms of exorcism practised by both 
Muslims and Christians. What was so striking about it was that it 
was being reenacted at a centre of local Muslim pilgrimage parallel 
to, and side by side with, the celebration of the Prophet’s birthday 
which was a religious festival sanctioned by Sunni Islamic ieadidons, 

These manifestations of traditional ritual and belief go to show 
that, in spite of the long establishment and consolidation of Islam 
in the region, and notwithstanding the attempts made in the first 
half of the nineteenth century by various ‘ulama’ to extirpate the old 
cultural accretions and to reform Islam, some elements of the pre- 
Islamic belief have continued to exert influence over the ordinary 
people until the present day. They thus reflect the coexistence of 
formal Islamic institutions and some features of the old belicf and 
ritual system. 

During the festival we have been describing, the ‘uama from the 
surrounding areas were engaged in the recitation of Ktanies and pan- 
egyrical verses about the Prophet either orally or from local manuscripts 
and published texts, and in relating anecdotes from the lives of the 
Prophet and the local saints, and from those of their contemporaries. 


cid On the Zar cult, see, among others, Richard Natvig, “Oromos, Slaves and the 
Zar Spirits: A Contribution to the History of the Zar Cult,” 7AHS, XX (1987), 
pp. 669-89; Lidwien Kapteijns and Jay Spaulding, “Women and the Zar and 
ee Sensibilities in Colonial Aden, 1923-1932,” Sudanie Africa, 5 (1994) 
pp. 7-38. ; , 
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The scholars were gathered in the main mosque or in makeshift 
tents together with their young disciples and other peripatetic stu- 
dents, and most of the townsmcn. The whole ceremony was pre- 
ceded and inaugurated by the chanting of what is called ramsa, a 
collection of panegyrical poems in praise of the Prophet often recited 
at the beginning of such communal religious gatherings. The lita- 
nies were composed by Shaykh Ahmad b. Adam of Dana, northeast 
of Waldiya in Yajju. He was originally a native of Bataho near Jama 
Negus and died in A.H. 1321/1903 A.D.” 

After the ramsa, there followed the recitation of scveral didatic 
poems (manziimat, sing.: manziima) composed in Arabic and Amharic, 
and of panegyrics (madh), which extol and glorify the virtues of the 
Prophet and the local saints. The chanting was led by a recognized 
panegyrist (madik). The recitation was not merely an oral reading 
from an existing text or a simple recollection of memorizcd lines, 
but followed a set of musical intonations and a pattern of vocal 
manipulation which had been either devised by the author of the 
text or improvised by later composers. The harmony between bod- 
ily movement and the chanting of the praise-songs is very impres- 
sive and seems to have been designed to induce and attain the highest 
stage of spiritual clation and excitement. 

The more orthodox amongst the scholars who had gathered at 
the shrine were undoubtedly aware of, and uncomfortable about, the 
apparently popularized character of the festival. However, because 
the occasion provided social interaction and engendered a sense of 
communal identity and cohesion among the diverse participants of 
the rituals, they were reluctant to pronounce an outright condem- 
nation of the excesses committted, due to the fear of popular reac- 
tion. Under normal circumstances, they would not have tolerated 
them at all. 

An informant mentioned three aspects of local saint veneration 
which are deviations from the Sunna. These are the kissing of stones 


” He is also popularly known as Daniyy al-Awwal (the first [shapk] of Dana). 
He was initiated into the Qadiriyya order by Jamal al-Din Muhammad of Anna. 
See Shaykh Muhammad Wale b. al-Haj Ahmad b. ‘Umar, Kitab al-Taz al-Mangiish 
fi Mungabat Awl? al-Hubiish (Book of Variegated Embroidery on the Virtues of 
the Saints of Ethiopia), unpublished MS, pp. 30-34. {I am indebted to the author 
for allowing me to consult the text.) Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 241, is clearly 
in error in regarding Daniyy al-Awwal’s successor as having received the Qadirt 
wird from Jamal al-Din. 
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and circumambulation of shrines by women, their mixing with men 


during ritual dancing, and the ceremony of exorcism, all of which 
are observed at many places in Wallo. 


B. The Sanctuary at Gata 


Gata is located to the southeast of Kombolcha on a top of an elc- 
vated hill overlooking the Borkanna valley to the west of it. It is 
like the one at Jama Negus, a major centre of saint veneration a 
the shrine of the celebrated scholar, mystic and reformer, al-Haj 
Bushra Ay Muhammad (d. 1863). Its emergence as an active Saft 
centre of teaching dates from al-Haj Bushra’s time, ie, the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, although there is a tradition that 
the site had becn a residence of important local Muslim families, 
His uncompromising position on a strict observance of Islamic law 
and his struggle against all forms of reprehensible innovation in mat- 
ters relating to faith and practice, which are discussed later in the 
present chapter, carned him the respect and reverence of the con- 
temporary ‘ulama’. His reputation as a holy man and a source of 
baraka, as well as the belief in his efficacious power of intercession 
with God in order to assist those who invoked his name in times of 
distress, were the hallmarks of his veneration as a walt. 

After al-Haj Bushra’s death, his sanctuary emerged as a popular 
centre of pilgimage second only to that of Shaykh Muhammad Shaft 
at Jama Negus. Because of its proximity to a motor road, it attracts 
a large number of people from the neighbouring towns and villages 
and even from other parts of the country.” Hts role as a ‘alhine 
centre for Siifi novices and as an Islamic school seems to have grad- 
ually declined. However, the rituals and social milicux in which the 
amual mawlid celebrations take place show a close resemblance to 
those at Jama Negus, except in one aspect of ritual: the beating of 


os Informant: Skaykk Muhammad Walé. 
* For a longer account of the man and his carcer. 
2 Ora Me h s er, sec pp. 104-13 below. Th 
as discussion presented here is based on a visit to the shine in December 1984, 
ae my “Al-Haj Bushra Ay Muhammad: Muslim Reformer, Scholar and Saint 
“ Le ee bear en (presented to the International Gonference 
aints, Biographies and History in Africa,’ Mainz, 23— tober 
eer eon an ry rica,’ Mainz, 23-25 October 1997) {pro- 
3 i 
The only published reference to the existence of the shrine at Gata is G. Hassel- 


ed Visit to a Qadiriyya Mawlid Celebration in Ethiopia,” a/-Basheer, III, 2 (1974), 
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drums to accompany the singing of the litanies is strictly forbidden, 
and the custom is based on al-Hdj Bushra’s explicit injunction to 
this effect. 

Another nineteenth-century shrine was that of Anna in northeast 
Wallo. It was a Safi centre founded by Jamal al-Din Muhammad 
(d. a.w. 1299/3 February 1882 a.v.), who is considered to have been 
the most prolific scholar-saint in the whole country.* He was a dis- 
ciple of Skaykk Muhammad b. Fagih Zubayr of Yajju by whom he 
was initiated into the Qadiri order; hence he represented a link in 
the mystical chain of genealogy of the order. He also used to give 
his blessings to prospective pilgrims before their departure for the 
Hijaz.* His successor as head of the fariga was, as we saw earlier, 
Ahmad b. Adam of Dana, another centre of local pilgrimage. 

The shrine at Dana, like those at Jama Negus and Gat, is situ- 
ated on a majestic, elevated hill overlooking the Danakil plains in 
the east. There is a well-built stone mosque in the centre of the 
compound and a number of smaller houses and huts around it which 
serve as resting rooms for guests and pilgrims. A water-pumping 
machine was installed not long ago; it was presented by an affluent 
Muslim residing abroad. According to one informant, in the time of 
Shaykh Muhammad Zayn b. Muhammad Y4sin (d. 1975), large quan- 
tities of dates used to be brought from Iraq by pilgrims during the 
month of Ramadan.*’ He also stressed the importance of Dana as a 
Suff centre,“ and that a large number of people still go there to 
spend the fasting month, and an even larger number during Radi“ 


3 "The present guardian of the sanctuary, a/-Haj Muhy? al-Din Ahmad, who is 
a direct descendant of ai-Haj Bushra, has recently revived the educational role of 
the centre. Some of the ‘uama@ who discussed with me the question of saint ven- 
eration discreetly expressed their disillusionment with the state of affairs prevailing 
around the shrines, especially the lack of intellectual focus and dynamism on the 
part of the present generation of descendants of the 19th-century scholar-saints, and 
their failure to maintain the tradition of scholarship, piety and reform that were 
the hallmarks of their more austere and illustrious forebears. They also disapproved 
of the glamour and extravaganza exhibited during the annual celebrations, and of 
the emphasis on style and ceremonial sophistication, rather than on preaching and 
teaching. 

3 Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din. Skaykh Muhammad Walé cited as 
ninety-nine the number of works on dhikr and salawél (intercessory prayers) com- 
posed by the shaykh of Anna. 

Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Jamma. 
I visited the shrine in 1975. 

* Informant: Skayki Muhammad Wale. 
* Idem. 
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al-Awwal. Becausc it has preserved and maintained its educational 
status, the centre has remained active even outside the period of the 
annual festival and pilgrimage. 

In Dawway, southeast Wallo, the most important centres are 
Tollaha, Doddota and Gaddo, the last being the site where the darth 
(tomb) of Mufti Dawid is located. Visitations to these shrines take 
place especially during the months of September and October. 

There are also many other similar, and equally reputable, centres 
of pilgrimage elsewhere in Wallo: at Dagar in Borana, fourided by 
Sharaf al-Din Ibrahim, a contemporary of the shaykhs of Gata and 
Anna; at Zumm in Warra Himano where the wali, Sayyid Yahya 
Yisuf lived, and at Teqessa, which was the centre of Shaykh ‘Abd 
al-Qasim, popularly called Abbaye (my {our] father); at Marsa in 
Yajju, founded by Abba Gateyyé, as well as in Ifat—all of which 
served as either educational establishments or, more often, as shrines 
of the local saints. ; 


Islamic Education in Wallo™ 


Parallel with the Sufi centres which flourished in various parts of 
Wallo, and as typical Muslim institutions representing orthodox learn- 
ing, were the numerous seats of Islamic education where both inter- 
mediate and advanced instruction in the classical subjects was offered 
Most of them were attached to the main Safi establishments although, 
long before the introduction and dissemination of the orders, they 
had certainly been flourishing and playing a seminal role ia the 
Preservation and diffusion of Islamic scholarship, and in maintain- 
ing a cultural link with the Islamic world through the acquisition of 
teaching and devotional materials for both instructors and students. 
It was, as noted earlier, at a later stage in the evolution of the Safi 
centres into shrines that the position and influence of the educa- 
tional establishments seem to have steadily declined. 


* G. Hasselblatt, “Islam in Ethiopi 
F pia,” al-Basheer, I, 3 (1972), pp. 19-20. 
: * Tnformants: Shaykhs Muhammad Walé and Muhammad page latter men- 
aie a ecole pis by Shaykh Adam Essoyyé entitled Nofahat al-Rabbaniyya 
Manag ai-Dawawyya {The Divine Gift on the Vi © Saints 
ich fiom at an - Coe on the Virtues of the Saints of Dawway)}, 
For further details, see my “Traditional Muslim Education in Wallo,” Proceedings 


z “ bes Sua aes! Congress of Ethiopian Studies, 6 vols. (Moscow, 1988}, vol. 3 
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The earliest nucleus of Islamic education was the rural zawiyya, a 
multi-functional institution which served both as a prayer oe a 
study and meditation centre, and a venue for a general meeting for 
the faithful where occasional and regular religious festivals and cer- 
emonies were held. The zdwzyya represented the basis upon which 
Islam established itself in its formative stage of development, within 
agricultural communities, as a faith and way of life. eae 
town mosques began to be built, it was around the es at the 
early cultivators of Islam first organized the emerging Muslim com- 
munities and from where they began to propagate the new religion 
amongst the people of the surrounding villages and towns. In the 
context of indigenous Islam, the zawiyya has been defined as a rest- 
ing house for travellers, a gathering place where communal prayers 
(sing.: du‘@’) were held, and where the daily and weekly es 
tional ritual prayers were performed. ht is distinguished sie sa 
(mosque) in that the latter was exclusively a ple of worship an 
was, and still is, associated with urban centres.” 


Characteristics and Subjects 


Islamic education in Wallo was traditionally offered, as in many parts 
of the Muslim world, by established scholars who were recognized 
for their mastery of the different branches of “im. Generally speak- 
ing, because of the length of time required for acquiring proficiency 
in all the subjects, and because of the acute shortage of aeuirie 
needed to pursue advanced studies, the various subjects were taug) : 
by different scholars residing in different places. Hence an tae 
characteristic of the educational system has been the secking out o} 
these masters by itinerant students. Another feature which Se 
it from modern Western and Islamic education was the absence ol 
a central institution or mechanism which managed the recruitment 
of students and teachers; the preparation, or acquisition and distribution, 
of teaching materials; the planning and implementation ofa zoe 
syllabus; the determination of the duration of study; the adminis- 
tration of evaluation procedures; and the awarding of termination 
ceritificates. Another very important feature was that the whole edu- 
cational system lacked the patronage and financial backing of the 


” Informants: Shaykks Muhammad Walé and Husayn. 
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local or regional authorities, but depended entirely on voluntary con- 
tributions and allowances made by pious and well-to-do cultivators 
and traders. The teachers had no salaries since their declared objec- 
tive was the teaching of the principles of Islam, and the students 
had to fend off for themselves in the course of their training. 

The range of subjects offered, and the nature and aims of the 
educational system, are similar to those of other centres of learning 
in the Islamic world.* Besides the Qur’an and its exegesis (lafsir), 
Figh (Islamic jurisprudence), Nahw (Arabic grammar and syntax), Sarf 
(morphology) and Tawhid (theology) are widely taught, usually each 
under a separate master. Other highly specialized fields such as ‘Jim 
al-balagha (rhetoric), Mantig (logic), ‘Arad or Ma‘Gni (prosody), Bayan 
(eloquence), Badr‘ (the science of metaphors or of good style) and Usal 
al-Figh (the principles of law) are not taught as extensively; Hadith 
(the study of the Traditions of the Prophet) is a relatively late comer. 

The life of the teachers and their students has been one of hard- 
ship as they had no regular means of subsistence. The teachers and 
their families lived on the produce of their own plot of land which 
was cultivated by their students and other members of the local com- 
munity. Land (locally. called gulemma) was sometimes donated by some 
of the Muslim chiefs of such areas as Albukko, Qallu, Yajju and 
Warra Babbo who sought the blessings and prayers of the teachers 
for their own well-being and the perpetuation of their power, not 
because they recognized the importance of the ‘uamd’ as custodians 
of Islamic education and culture. The land was often of poor qual- 
ity and was not held in perpetuity. When the shaykh died, it gener- 
ally reverted to the donors who had paid the land taxes. Some of 
the prosperous peasants who had a relatively large plot of land also 
made voluntary contributions in grain at harvest time. 

The students, called darasé or gallecha, sought out their teachers 
in the various specialized fields of study. Many of them were sup- 
ported by the cultivators and traders of the local community. Usually 
they were provided with morning and evening meals while some 
were allowed to live in the houses of their patrons. The patrons and 
sponsors of the students were known as gallabi (Amh.: provider of 


* For West Africa, see Hiskett, op. cit., pp. 55-58. 
* Informants: Skaykts Muhammad Taj al-Din, Muhammad Jamma and others. 


For a brief description of contemporary Islamic education, sce Hasselblatt, “Islam 
in Ethiopia,” pp. 19-22. 
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daily food rations). Others, finding no ready supporters, were obliged 
to walk up and down the village or town begging for food from 
door to door, and to spend the night with fellow students at the vil- 
lage zawiyya. The daily routine of searching for provisions was locally 
known as gana (from the Ar.: gan“@: adversity or misfortunc). Clothes 
for the students were provided by their own families or, if they were 
pursuing their studies far from their own villages, they had to go 
and work as daily labourers on farms in the lowlands helping with 
the harvest of cotton or red pepper, for which they were paid in 
kind. Then they would return to their village and give the cotton 
to the women residents to be spun and woven into robes. 

Thus, on the one hand, the Saff centres of teaching fostered a 
tradition of literacy and conformity to Sunni Islam, produced the 
professional men of religion and the later mystics, and acted as a 
channel through which new ideas emanating from the wider Muslim 
world were diffused. On the other hand, the local shrines, which 
evolved out of them, served as a point of contact between ortho- 
doxy and the mass of believers, and fulfilled the desire of the peo- 
ple to have a direct and active personal experience of the faith by 
participating in the rituals and collective acts of worship and ibvpugh 
the veneration of deceased saints. The annual festival of the Prophet’s 
birthday held at these shrines has also been considered as one of 
the factors which induced large-scale individual conversions to Islam 
of local Christian pilgrims visiting the shrines. This was made pos- 
sible by the impact of the intensity and ardour with which the lita- 
nics were recited and which produccd a state of psychological alertness 
among non-Muslims who, in moments of total concentration and 
absorption, declared their intention to convert, and were subsequently 
recognized as full members of the Muslim community." 


The Wallo Sisfi Scholars and Reformers 


Muslim oral and written traditions in Wallo today ascribe the rise to 
prominence of the ancestors of important scholarly and saintly fam- 
ilics who flourished in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries to the 
intellectual inspiration which they gained while on pilgrimage or dur- 


rf Pay in di : ii Sulayman al-Tijani, 

% Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din, Flam, p. 36; Mahmiid b. Sulayman al-Tyani, 

Kitab Sharh al-Sudir f?t-Ihuifal tidhikr Td al-Milad al-Nar bi'l-Fark wa'l-Suriir (in man- 
uscript), pp. 16ff. 
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ing the course of their training in the Hijaz and the neighbouring 
Muslim lands. There they also met the contemporary representatives 
of established or emerging mystical orders by whom they were either 
initiated or inspired. They undertook certain esoteric soul-searching 
exercises and meditation in anticipation of mystical and spiritual 
insight and guidance. Finally, it is widely believed that they received 
specific verbal instructions and authorization from the heads of the 
orders, or direct revelation, often in the forms of dreams and visions, 
from the Prophet. The principal message was concerned with the 
specific means of Prosecuting their religious mission upon their return 
home.* It must be borne in mind that prior to their pilgrimage, 
some of them had experienced a general disillusionment with the 
religious state of affairs prevailing in their own local communities, 
and had even taken specific measures either through constant cxhor- 
tation or, in some cases, the use of force, in order to introduce and 
implement reforms and to win converts to Islam. We will now turn 
to a discussion of the lives and careers of three of the most famous 
representatives of the revivalist and scholarly, and militant, tradition 
of Islam in Wallo who lived in the period under review. 


The earliest Wallo Muslim reformer, mystic and scholar whose reputa- 
tion and achievements are preserved both in oral traditions and writ- 
ten sources,” is Shaykk Muhammad Shaft b. Asqéri Muhammad. 
Born at Duré near Lake Hayq in Warra Babbo, he is believed to 
have died at the age of sixty-three in a.H. 1121/1806/7 A.D.,"? which 
makes ca. 1743 a.p. the year in which he would have been born. 


* On the role of dreams and visions in the lives of mystics, see Trimingham, 


The Sift Orders, pp. 72, 158-59, 190. 
” The following account of his life and achievements is based on oral data and 
on hagiographies written about him: a) Nasthat al-Muridin (Advice for Novices) by 
his son, Fagik Muhammad Nar and b} eulogies composed in verse about 
‘Ajami (Amharic in Arabic script}. (I am grateful to Shaykk Muhammad 
direct descendant of Shaykh Muhammad Shaft and keeper of his shrine at Jama 
Negus, the late Shaykh Sayid Muhammad of Kombolcha, and al-Hay Salih Yasin 
of Arba Mench for allowing me to consult the texts cited above.) 
* Accor ing to Shaykk Muhammad Taj al-Din, his father’s name is Tahir, but 
Shaykh Muhammad Sa‘id said that was the name of his grandfather. In the Ajami 
verse already cited, Asgéri Muhammad is also given as his father’s name 
is confirmed in an unpublished treatise composed by Shaykh Muhammad Shafi enti- 
ed Ma‘inat al-Fagir [The Succour of the Needy]. The manuscript was kind ly shown 
to me by al-Haj Salih. 
® Various sources give different dates for his death. According to Shaykh Muhammad 
Taj al-Din, it was A.H. 1230/1814 A.D. Mahmid, Aiao Sharh al-Sudir, p. 116, 
gives AH. 1191/1777 AD., which is too carly to be correct, 
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After receiving his early formal education, he was initiated into 
the Qadiriyya order by Fagth Zubayr of Gwagur in Yajju, who gave 
him the #aza to teach it in the territories lying south of the Mille 
River. Therefore, he first travelled to Garfa where he was warmly 
received by the ruler, Jmaém Yusuf b. “Umar (d. 4.4. 1231/1815 AD.), 
to whom he disclosed his mission and plans for the propagation of 
Islam. The imam, who was a fervent Muslim himself, provided him 
with armed men and supplies so that he could carry out his mis- 
sion. The Christian communities in Reqgé and Artumma were sub- 
scquently coerced to embrace Islam, after several armed clashes with 
the forces of Shaykh Muhammad Shafi, who also fought the Muslims 
of Reqgé because of their laxity in the observance of Islam. They 
were accused of negligence in performing the prescribed ritual prayers 
which he claimed they had failed to recognize as obligatory acts of 
worship. The shaykh felt that Islam at the popular level was in a 
debased state and that people were spending more time on rituals 
and ceremonies than on discharging their religious duties. He also 
blamed the ‘uama’ for misleading the community and for their com- 
placency, selfishness and avarice, as they were only interested in 
amassing gifts from the ordinary people rather than in teaching and 
implementing the canons of Islam.” 

Shaykh Muhammad Shafi’s influence gradually extended further 
west to Borand where he introduced amongst the Oromo- and 
Amharic-spcaking populations a more orthodox form of Islam com- 
patibe with the Shari‘a. He then settled at various places in Dawway. 
At Namo he had several zdwiyyas constructed and obtained wag/- 
lands from the contemporary rulers. 

He spent a number of ycars at one of the zdwipyas which he had 
established as a tcaching centre for the consolidation of Islam in the 
region. He taught the Qur’an and its commentaries, and mysticism 
(tasawwuf ). ; 

He then transferred the base of his activities to Jamma in Borana. 
The local chief called Jawhar received him and gave him extensive 
wagf-land. Mosques were also built. The area as far as Aheyya Fajj 
on the frontier with Shawa was brought under the spiritual juris- 
diction of the shaykh, and a rigorous Islam was firmly established. 
He also undertook the task of converting the local Christians and 
attempted to reform some of the local customs of the Oromo inhab- 


50 Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar. 
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itants. Thus he ordered them, once they had converted to Islam, to 
shave the long hair which the young men customarily wore.) He 
also forbade the use of butter as a cosmetic applied to the hair 
because it was allegedly an animist practice.*’ It was from his retreat 
at Oda that he launched his military campaigns and carried out 
his reforms. It is related that while he was on an expedition against 
the Christians in the neighbourhood of Aheyya Faijj, his son, called 
Mujahid, was killed in action? He then returned to Namo from 
where he moved to Albukko. The local lord, one Adda Jarsa, wel- 
comed him and granted him the district of Errénsa as wagfland. 
This event took place just before the “rains of ashes” (Ar.: ramad).>* 

The place which eventually became known as Jama Negus, after 
the shaykh had settled there, used to be called Mutti. The district 
hereditary chief, having heard of his reputation, invited him to come 
and establish his centre there, promising him to make the surrounding 
area a wagfland for him. When Shaykh Muhammad Shafi arrived at 
the head of a large body of armed followers, consisting of his dis- 
ciples and students, the chief is said to have expressed his amaze- 
ment at such an impressive sight by saying: “This is indeed no 
ordinary galleché but a king (negus).” The area was thus given a new 
name, Negus; Jama being the Amharic corruption of the Arabic 
jam@‘a (community). 

After settling down at Jama Negus, Shaykh Muhammad Shafi set 
about organizing his community and began devoting his time to fur- 
thering the cause of Islam in the surrounding areas. Accordingly, he 
divided each ycar into three parts during each of which he con- 
centrated his efforts on a specific activity: the first four months were 
allocated for teaching (fadris), the second for prosecuting the jihad, 
and the third for prayer and meditation (dhikr) which he performed 
privately at his shalwa. 

This was no haphazard routine devised by the shaykh to carry out 
his mission but a consciously through-out programme of reflection 


51 Tdem. 
On this, see Huntingford, The Galla of Ethiopia, p. 28. 
informant: Skaykk Muhammad Taj al-Din. 

* According to a local fragment of Arabic manuscript, this occurred in A.H. 
1210/1795-6 A.D. This is probably a reference to an unusual snowfall. (An out- 
break of smallpox is also reported for this year). Similar fragments, which are pos- 
sibly variants of the same source, confirm this event which is dated seven years 
before the death of /maém Ahmad b. Muhammad ‘Ali of Warra Himano at the 
Battle of [lala in 1803. 
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and action. It is the present writer’s vicw that this represents an orig- 
inal intellectual contribution by an Ethiopian Muslim scholar to the 
development of a concept of a vigorous Islam in perpetual renewal and 
expansion through a balanced and harmonious combination of mys- 
tical exercisc, education and physical coercion intended to extend the 
frontiers of Islam. Shaykh Muhammad Shafi was attempting to free 
Sufism from its excesses and to bring about a reconciliation between 
mysticism and the rigidity and barrenness of dogmatic Islam. While 
the jihad ensured the survival and integrity of the Muslim commu- 
nity and conformity to scriptural Islam, the dhikr, through the medium 
of meditation and other spiritual excercises, emphasized the mys- 
tical dimension of religious experience and helped to narrow the gap 
between the elite and the commonality of believers. Teaching and 
learning guarantecd renewal and continuity, and helped maintain con- 
tact with other Muslim centres of education, both local and foreign. 

The local chiefs shared the zeal and commitment of Shaykh Mu- 
hammad Shafi for the expansion of Islam to which he contributed 
immensely through military effort, (hence his epithet: mujahid, by 
which he is commonly known), as well as in his capacity as a rec- 
ognized head of the Qadiriyya order, and in his role as a teacher 
and prolific writer. He is the author of about thirty, as yet unpub- 
lished, treatises amongst which are the following: 


Ma‘inat al-Fagir (The Succour of the Poor) 
Daqa@iq al-Ma‘iina (The Intricacics of Succour} 
Wastlat al-Asna (The Radiant Way) 
Adab al-Hadra (The Proprietics of [Safi] Gathering) 

Sif? wa Marakiz al-Du'dfe (Recovery and the Position of the 

Weak) 

Hugat al-Sadigin (The Proof of the Truthful) and 
. Kashf al-Karb (Disclosure of Distress). 


Traditions suggest that Shaykh Muhammad Shafi had a well-organ- 
ized force of warriors which could be deployed both for jihadic 
forays and for the defence of his community, and in assisting hard- 
pressed rulers of his time. The commander of his fighting force was 
a certain ‘Abd al-Salam, the shapkh of Soqa, who was given the title 
of dasha after one of his most successful expeditions in which he had 
distinguished himself as a tactful warrior. Disguising himelf as a 
Christian soldier, he entered the cnemy camp and lured the troops 
to a pre-arranged spot, and he and his followers fell upon the van- 
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guard cavalry. The rest of the enemy troops were overpowered and 
defeated. Shaykh Muhammad Shaft also assisted the Warra Himano 
ruler, maim Abba Febo, alias Muhammad ‘Aly, by sending him sev- 
eral contingents of warriors in order to repel an invading army from 
Bagémder. The imam had appealed for the shaykh’s help using Islam 
as a means of winning his support, even threatening him that unless 
he came to his aid, he might consider abandoning the faith in the 
event of his defeat. The shaykh therefore sent his troops who engaged 
the enemy at Koréb and succeeded in saving the imdm’s territory 
from destruction and ruin.® However, the imam betrayed his former 
ally and turned against him on suspicion that the shapkh might be 
harbouring political ambitions and seeking his overthrow. The shaykh’s 
men avoided direct confrontation and retreated south to Jamma. 
The justification for such an action was that the shaykh did not wish 
to shed the blood of fellow Muslims, But the imam incurred the 
wrath of the shaykh who cursed him for his hypocrisy and treachery. 

An important event in the life of Shaykh Muhammad Shafi which 
had a marked influence on his career as a reformer and leader was 
his pilgrimage to the Hijaz where he is believed to have spent two 
eventful years.°° One of the objectives of his travel to the holy places 
of Islam was to seek and receive inspiration and guidance as to how 
best he could implement his mission. He believed, at this stage of 
his career, that only through the jihad could the work of the revival 
and consolidation of Islam be achieved, since the traditional mech- 
anisms like teaching and preaching, and the activitics of the Saft 
orders, had apparently bcen ineffective and of limited success in 
establishing a truly orthodox Muslim society. Accordingly, he under- 
took the pilgrimage with about twenty of his disciples. On his way 
to the coast, he met a Tegrayan walt called Sayyid Burkayy who 
prayed for his safe journey and encounter with the Meccan ghawth 
(it: succour, ‘Helper of the Age’: head of the awliya’).” Before his 
departure for the Hijaz and after his return, he had also consulted 


® This episode might well be a reference to an expedition to Shawa led by 
Emperor Takla Giyorgis (r. 1779-84) in 1783/84 when, on his return journey, he 
was attacked by the forces of Abba Febo. Zergaw, “Some Aspects,” p. 31; Abir, Era 
of the Princes, pp. 149-50; Briclli, “Ricordi Stori pp. 95-96, n. 41; H. Weld Blundell 
(trans.), The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia 1769 1840 (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 60-61 
{text}, pp. 288-89 (trans.). 

% Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar; but three years, according to the ‘Ajami verse and 
Shaykh Muhammad Wale. 

” Ajamt account in verse. 
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the local saints on the advisability of launching a jehad, and had 
received their sanction and blessings. 
However, the shaykh’s plan to lead a holy war against unbelievers 
was not apparently approved of by the religious authorities in the 
Hijaz.® According to an informant, when he sought a legal pro- 
nouncement from Sayyid ‘Aqil, the contemporary mufit of Mecca, 
sanctioning the use of force for the cause of Islam, the latter a 
believed to have replied: “Fight your own carnal soul ( jalad nafsak) ‘ 
The shaykh, however, remained determined to prosecute his mission 
through warfare. He visited the Prophet’s tomb at Medina where he 
stayed for some time. Through a vision the Prophet disclosed to him 
that there was an alternative means by which the same objective 
could be fulfilled: the annual celebration of the Prophet’s birthday 
(mawlid). It is related that this became institutionalized soon after his 
return from pilgrimage.” ; 
Shaykh Muhammad Shafi is believed to have possessed karama 
which became manifest on many occasions. On one of them, it is 
believed that he turned the horses of his warriors into oxen for 
slaughter at a time of a chronic shortage of provisions during a cam- 
paign. When a local chief took away the shaykh’s land and sent his 
tenants to plough it, the shaykh called down God’s wrath and all per- 
ished. On his last expedition, he spent the night at a place called Billa 
and proceeded to Maqdasa where he fought against the Christians 
of Manz. A fierce battle ensued and many Christians and Muslims 
lost their lives. On his way home Shaykh Muhammad Shafi fell ill 
and instructed his surviving followers to take him to Jama Negus to 
be buried there in the event of his death. He also told them not to 
disclose publicly the news of his death until after they had reached 
home for fear that the chief of the district through which they were 
passing might want to have the body buried in his own territory. 
The shaykh also added that if the chief caught up with them, they 
should put down the body and remove the cover placed on at 
However, the district chief, having heard the rumour of the shaykh Ss 
imminent death, intercepted his followers in order to take possession 
of the body. When he approached them, he discovered that the 


i i i > life inke leader, Muhammad 
58 For some interesting parallels in the life of the Sonin! r, Muh 
al-Amin, see Humphrey Fisher, “The Early Life and Pilgrimage of al-Hajj Muhammad 
al-Amm the Soninke 4. 1887),” JAH, XI, 1 (1970), esp. pp. 59-60. 
© Informant: Skayki Muhammad Wale; Mahmid, Kitab Shari al-Sudiir, p. 116. 
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shaykh was still alive—he even greeted him and assured him that he 
had recovered from his illness. The chief, thinking that he had been 
misinformed, took his leave, and the shaykh died shortly afterwards. 

Such was a fitting end to the career of one of the most articulate 
and influential reformers and jihadists of Muslim Wallo. The fact 
that he died while still engaged in a jihad, and after having worked 
a miracle, not only added to his reputation as a defender of the 
faith and possessor of karma, but also showed that he still held onto 
his firm belief in the jehdd of the sword as an instrument of religious 
propagation,” in spite of instructions he had received while in the 
Hijaz to concentrate on a peaceful means to achieve his goal. 

One of the earliest and most distinguished Wallo mystics and 
reformers was Shaykh Ja‘far Bukko b. Siddiq (1793-1860) of Gattira 
in highland Wallo.*' His father, Siddiq Bukko (d. 1800/01), was a 
well-known mystic who is believed to have worked miracles and 
encountered al-Khidr, who had made the prophecy that he would 
have an illustrious son. Shaykh Siddiq was also at odds with the sec- 
ular leaders of his time. This background of paternal piety and spirit 
of defiance of established religious and political authority, had a 
strong impact upon the development of Shaykh Ja‘far’s character and 
his career as a reformer. 

After receiving his early education in various subjects, he is sup- 
posed to have met al-Khidr who inspired him to undertake a reli- 
gious mission to various places in southern Wallo. Shaykh Ja‘far was 
particularly noted for his outspokenness and uncompromising stance 
on questions related to faith and practice. Such was the high esteem 
with which he was held that he, on one occasion, brought about 
the reconciliation between al-Haj Bushra and al-Haj Madani, a con- 
temporary scholar, who were on the brink of fighting against each 


© Tn his own work, Ma‘inat al-Fagir, p. 3, he explicitly emphasizes the timeliness 
of prosecuting a jhd@d, for he wrote: “h annahu al-agdamu fi hadha’l-wagt.” 

‘' The account of his life and career presented here is entirely based on an 
unpublished Arabic hagiography entitled Misk al-Adhfar fi Managib Sayf al-Haqq al- 
Shaykh Jafar (The Pungent Musk on the Virtues of the ‘Sword of Truth’ Shapkh 
Ja‘far), written by his son, Fagih Muhammad around 1885. I am gratcful to Shaykh 
Muhammad Nir ‘Umar who kindly allowed me to consult a recent copy of the 
work prepared by his father. For a more detailed study of the contents and impor- 
tance of the text, see the present writer’s “Introducing an Arabic Hagiography from 
Wallo” in Taddese Beyene {ed.), Proceedings of the Eighth International Conference of 
Ethiopian Studies, vol. 1, pp. 185-97. 

® See below, n. 72. 
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other over the issue of the latter’s claim to be a walt. Shaykh Jafar 
had also the reputation of being an ascetic and a rigorous mission- 
ary-traveller (sayyak) who established many Safi centres and acquired 
wagf-land for their maintenance. 

Shaykh Ja‘far showed a strong commitment to the abolition of cer- 
tain practices and rituals associated with the chewing of chat leaves® 
and vehemently opposed the traditional officials who were responsi- 
ble for the rituals. The excessive veneration of chai, and the belief 
that only the abba gar and his other lesser associates could intercede 
with God to answer the prayers of ordinary people in times of ad- 
versity, and the claim that they possessed the power of foretelling 
the future, aroused the shaykh’s indignation and condemnation. He 
even took open, physical measures to do away with such reprehen- 
sible customs by destroying the houses in which the rituals were 
performed. Although the victims attempted to obtain compensation 
by appealing to Adara Billé, the contemporary chief of Laga Gora 
(d. 1855), he was shrewd enough to turn down their appeal because 
of his fear of Shaykh Ja‘far’s reaction. 

An intense struggle was also waged by the shaykh against mem- 
bers of the Muslim religious establishment such as judges and reciters 
of the Qur’4n because of their apparent indifference to, and viola- 
tion of, Islamic law, especially their unlawful appropriation of the 
zakdt and offerings made at funeral services which were meant to 
be distributed amongst the needy and poor. He also condemned the 
prevailing and uncanonical hereditary principle of succession to the 
office of the gadi, according to which a son could take over after 
the death of his father. Shaykh Ja‘far once called a meeting at which 
he exposed the deviation of some of the judges and, having failed 
to obtain their repentance, proceeded with their dismissal from office, 
and appointed others in their place. One of those who had been 
disgraced appealed to the woman ruler, Warqitu, for justice, but she 
was unable to help him. Shaykh Ja‘far also stood against the prevalence 
of adultery and disapproved of the traditional Oromo law of inher- 

itance which was highly unfavourable towards women; the right of 
primogeniture; and the fact that women did not receive bridal money.* 

The central issues on which Shaykh Ja‘far and the traditional as 
well as Muslim religious authorities were so divided did not merely 


‘3 On this, see below, n. 85. 
° Misk al-Adhfar, p. 39; Huntingford, The Galla of Ethiopia, p. 61. 
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reflect a rivalry between a reformer, on the one hand, and those 
who had vested interests to protect, such as the ritual leaders, the 
Muslim judges and offficials, on the other. It also represented a dee. 
age between the survival and persistence of some elements of the 
old beliefs and practices, and the emergence of a regencrated ortho- 
dox Islam—a cleavage which could not be bridged by the prevail- 
ing Islam as practised by the contemporary ‘ulama’. Moreover, the 
conflict transcended questions of pure dogma and practice: iP Gla 
embodied the incompatibility between the prevalence of customary 
law and the application of the Shari‘a; hence it had religious and 
social dimensions which affected both the Muslim elites. and the 
community at large. 

Shaykh Jafar also waged his struggle on a third front: against the 
secular authorities whom he accused of showing utter disdain for the 
Muslim clerics and of their deviations from Islam. He constantly 
exhorted Adara to rule according to the revealed law and castigated 
other chiefs like him because they lived in sechision and luxury, and 
were insensitive to problems affecting the community. His biodcanher 
wrote: “He was not afraid of the blame of the blamer in the enforce: 
ment of the command; and for this reason, he struggled against the 
magistrates, oppression [lit.: darkness] and the rulers.”® He added that 
Shaykh Jafar “used to say to the ‘ulama?: ‘we are engaged in the jihad 
when we observed the rulers’s intention to keep the people blind 
with “food” [by providing worldly pleasures] meaning exercising oppres- 
sion’,”® and hence a jihdd had to be launched against them. 

One of the most frequently recurring charges levelled against the 
‘ulama@ by Shaykh Jafar was their slavish subservience to, and depend- 
ence on the favours of, the rulers, Although he maintained a cool 
and guarded relationship with a few chiefs, he consistently avoided 
any dealings with most political office-holders throughout his life. In 
fact he secms to have had an abhorrence for temporal authority. 
His biographer relates that his father used to quote al-Haj Bushra’s 
saying: “Power is the source of uncleanliness,”* Shaykh Ja‘far refused 
to recognize Adara’s legitimacy as a hereditary ruler. 


* Tbid., 
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As the biographer remarked, one of the main obstacles to Shaykh 
Ja‘far’s programme of reforming the existing system of the adminis- 
tration of justice and the legal disposal of charitable alms, as well 
as changing the traditional laws of inheritance, was the lack of good- 
will on the part of the secular authorities and the religious notables. 


One of the well-known and highly-revered traditions about the revival 
of Islam, which was preceded by a crisis and an attempt to resolve 
it without reference to an external source of sanction, concerns the 
career of one of the most remarkable and influential luminaries of 
Wallo Islamic mysticism and orthodoxy. He was a distinguished rep- 
resentative of the ‘uama’ who were recognized for their scholarly 
achievement, piety and sanctity, and for their endeavours to bring 
about renewal and reform. His name is Sayyid Bushra Ay Muhammad 
(d. ax. 1279/1863 A.D.) whose nisba (ancestral line) is linked to the 
celebrated Andalusian mystic, Muhyi al-Din b. al-‘Arabi (1165-1240 
AD.) 

Sayyid Bushra was born at a place called Mataqlaya in Ifat® to a 
pious family: both his father and mother, Radiya,” were noted for 
their mastery of traditional Muslim education. He therefore grew up 
in an environment that was conducive to imbibing and cultivating 
deep religious knowledge about a range of Islamic subjects. 

As a young boy he was entrusted to a local “lim who resided at 
a nearby village called Ammoy Malasay where he began his reli- 
gious studies. An anecdote is related to illustrate an early sign of his 
possession of prodigious intelligence. During the early days of his 
training in the study of the Quran, his teacher once asked him to 


88 Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar. The present guardian of Sayid Bushra’s shrine at 
Gata, about 20 km. southeast of Kombolcha, also bears the forename of the great 
Safi mystic. The biographical account presented here is largely based on a lengthy 
interview with Shaykh Muzaffar. According to him, the ‘genealogical line’, preserved 
in Arabic, is as follows: “Sayyid al-Ba’, who is Sayyid Bushra b. Ay Muhammad b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sulayman b. Aw Muhammad b. Aw Ahmad b. Muhyi al-Din 
b. al-‘Arabi. ... b, Hasan al-Muthanna b. Sayyid Hasan b. <All wa Sayyidatina Fatima.” 
See also title-page of Sayyid Bushra’s published work, Minfat al-Hldluyya. However, 
this claimed relationship to Ibn al-‘Arabt needs to be taken as a symbolic spiritual 
link, perhaps intended by Sayyid Bushra to acknowledge his inspiration by the Safi 
thinker, rather than as evidence of real genealogical descent, taking into consider- 
ation the fact that more than six centuries separatc them, unless cach of Sayyid 
Bushra’s ancestors up to the generation of Tbn al-‘Arabr lived to be a centenarian. 
See further my “Al-Haj Bushra Ay Muhammad es 

6 Informant: Skaykk Muhammad Jamma. 

* Mardiyya, according to idem. 
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pronounce and repeat the first few letters of the Arabic alphabet, 
but the pupil read out only the second letter, 6a’. When the teacher 
ordered him to say: aif, and threatened him with a cane, he is 
believed to have exclaimed: “Ma ma‘na al-ba’?” [What is the mean- 
ing of 6@°?]?! The teacher was greatly overwhelmed with wonder and 
perplexity at such an extraordinary outburst of prodigy, taking into 
account the pupil’s tender age, and reported the matter to his father. 
However, the father dismissed the incident and ascribed the son’s 
behaviour to the influence of other older boys, and sent him back 
to receive further instruction. 

It was while he was still pursuing his studies under his first teacher 
that he is believed to have had an encounter with al-Khidr,” who 
appeared to him disguised as an old man. It is related that while 
Sayyid Busha was once walking home from school with fellow class- 
mates, al-Khidr suddenly appeared and asked them to greet him by 
kissing his outstretched hands. The other boys were too afraid to do 
so because of al-Khidr’s awesome appearance; only Bushra kissed 
his hands. At that moment, al-Khidr breathed into his mouth and 
Bushra’s body grew to an incredible size. His teacher, who was 
believed to possess’ kashf (lit.: unveiling; in local mysticism, the power 
to see and interpret remote occurrences), composed the following 
short couplet in Amharic: . 


Expazaraggiich gwane By extending her [i.e., al-Khidr’s] hands 
asaddagachew igwiane she [he] made her [his] son [i-e., Bushra] grow 
(prosper).” 


The incident gave rise to a commotion in the village and the young 
boy’s mother was overwhelmed with grief, although his father tried 
to calm her down. Later on the boy regained his natural physical 
appearance. 


1 The Arabic letter, 54’, has a mystical meaning: P.M. H i 
; , ba, y : P.M. Holt, The Mahdist St 
in the Sudan 1881-1898 (Oxford, 1958), p. 122, n. > aa paul 

Or al-Khadir. A figure who plays an important role in popular legend and 

story. In Saft circles, he is regarded as a wali par excellence. In north-central Ethiopia, 
among Muslims, Saturday is popularly designated as the day of al-Khidr (or Sayyid 
Khadr, as he is known locally), and is observed with a variety of ritual curiously 
enough even by some Christians, especially in the main towns. His help is sought 
after in mee roan 0 wealth and he is therefore the patron saint of merchants 
supposed to be still alive because he had drunk f the “spri i - 
tai” (ae ab hah nk from the “spring of immor-. 

8 Informant: Shaykh Muzatffar. 
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Upon the completion of the Qur’an, Bushra began the study of 
Islamic law under a local fagih residing at a place called Nurabisa,”* 
with whom he later travelled to Artumma, where he continued to 
receive his training.” Shortly afterwards, the fagih was summoned 
by Muji Dawid b. Abi Bakr of Dawway to assist him with the 
administration of Islamic law, as he was the only one consulted on 
legal matters by the contemporary Muslim chiefs. Therefore, he and 
his students went and scttled at a place called Grafi Amba. However, 
the fagih’s legal pronouncements on certain issues were not regarded 
as authoritative by members of the local community because of their 
long allegiance to Mufi Dawid as chicf arbiter and judge. Even stu- 
dents assigned to study under the fagih did not stay long enough to 
complete their education. Thus the shaykh of Nurabisa informed the 
mufit of his intention to return home, but he was eventually per- 
suaded to stay. From amongst the prosperous members of the trad- 
ing and farming community, the mufii was able to collect allowances 
which were sufficient for the upkeep of some forty of the fagih’s stu- 
dents. While at Grafi Amba, Sayyid Bushra reccived the blessings of 
Mufli Dawid for his loyal and exceptional services as a khaidim (lit.: 
servant). He is also believed to have had an encounter with Sayyid 
Ahmad b. Salih,”® who made the prophecy about his journey to 
“Gharb” (the Sudan). 

Sayyid Bushra continued to reccive further instruction under his 
old master, who used to spend part of his time dispensing justice, 
while his disciple was engaged in teaching some of the younger stu- 
dents (darasa). The relations between the fagih and the mufii deteri- 
orated on account of a legal dispute over the local belief that some 
people had the power to transform themselves into wild animals.” 
The shaykh of Nurabisa therefore left Dawway and set out for the 


4 According to Shaykh Muhammad Jamma, Nurabisa is a place near Karra Qoré, 
119 km. from Dessie on the main road from or to Addis Ababa. Sayyid Bushra’s 
teacher in figh is remembered as fagih, or shaykh, of Nurabisaé. His real name was 
Muhammad Nir. Celebrated scholars and saints of Wallo are usually addressed 
and better known by the name of the centre where they taught and lived. Such a 
practice is also regarded as a sign of deference. 

73 He also received some of his early education at Qoraré: Skaykk Muhammad 
Jamma. 

78 Tt will be recalled that he represents the link in the Qadiriyya stsila between 
Harar and Wallo: sce chart in Chapter II, pp. 69-70. 

7 There are no details on the respective position taken by the two scholars on 
the matter. However, the anecdote suggests that certain traditional beliefs had sur- 
vived well into the period under discussion. 
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Sudan together with Sayyid Bushra and some of his other disciples. 
As the most senior and favourite disciple, Sayyid Bushra carried his 
master’s waterskin in the course of their journey. After a long and 
arduous travel, they arrived at Umdurman where Sayyid Bushra sub- 
sequently completed his education and obtained the blessings of his 
master. Thenceforth he became a shaykh. 

At Umdurman Shaykh Bushra and his master met Sayyid Ahmad 
al-Tayyib b. al-Bashir (d. 1824), the head of the Sammani order, to 
whom they expressed their wish to be initiated by him. The shaykh 
of Nurabisa had a widespread reputation for his scrupulousness in 
ritual cleanliness. It is related that after his clothes had been washed, 
they were never left to dry unguarded for fear of being spoiled by 
birds’ droppings; he therefore used to assign some of his darasa to 
take turns to watch over them until they became completely dry. 
When the Sammani shaykh invited him to his house, it is said that 
he had the floor of his khalwa swept clean with a mixture of water 
and cows’ dung which, according to the Maliki rite, did not defile 
ritual cleanliness. The shaykh of Nurabisa was very reluctant to step 
into the khalwa and showed excessive caution lest his clothes be 
spoiled, whereas Shaykh Bushra was totally indifferent and sat on the 
floor to greet his host. 

In due course, Shaykh Bushra’s Ethiopian teacher was advised to 
concentrate on teaching while he himself was admitted into the mys- 
tical school for training and initiation. The Sudanese mystic inti- 
mated to him that since Sayyid Ahmad b. Salih had already “revealed 
to him the inner secrets (asrar) of the Qadiriyya”, all what was 
required of him was to retire to a cave near Khartoum in order to 
recite and study the Sammani d/ikr and master its rituals. 

While absorbed in meditation and reflection, Shaykh Bushra became 
aware of his whole body undergoing a physical and emotional agi- 
tation. When he gazed out of his retreat, he observed that all forms 
of life and motion had come to an abrupt standstill, whereupon he 
was shaken and began sobbing. He sent a message to Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Tayyib expressing his distress and remorse for having become an 
instrument of affliction (ala’) rather than of compassion (rakma). He 
was immediately summoned and given a different kind of dhikr which 
he subsequently memorized and recited. He again experienced the 
same change in his physical and spiritual state, but when he looked 
out from his cell, those elements and objects which had stopped 
moving carlier regained life and motion. When this was disclosed to 
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the Sammani shaykh, he publicly declared that Shaykh Bushra had 
successfully accomplished his mystical exercises, and asked him to 
stay closer to him. An invisible voice or caller (hat) is believed to 
have proclaimed the following: 

Whoever sees Bushra 


will have glad tidings 7 
[that] hellfire will not touch him.” 


Man ra’a al-bushra 
falahu al-bushra 
lam tamassahu al-ndr 


Shaykh Ahmad al-Tayyib gave instructions that Shaykh Bushra should 
go out naked riding a camel towards the market so that people 
would be saved from eternal damnation by gazing at his whole body. 

It is believed that Shaykh Bushra spent about twenty-five years in 
Umdurman, although there is no other source to confirm this claim. 
While there, hc mastered a wide range of subjects (sing.: fan), includ- 
ing geometry/surveying (tm al-handasa) which he studied under a 
certain Shaykh Ya‘qtib. He was also exposed to the doctrines of other 
mystical orders such as Naqshbandiyya, Khalwatiyya, Ahmadiyya 
and Shadhiliyya. One Shaykh Ya‘qub of Halanga gave him an yaza 
(licence) to teach the Qadiriyya. 7 

At this juncture the shaykh of Nurabisa asked the Sudanese Jugaha 
to give their legal opinion about the issue over which he had dis- 
agreed with Muffi Dawid, and they confirmed the correctness of his 
position. Then he and his followers decided to go on the hay and 
travelled overland through Egypt and Syria. While in the Hiyaz, 
Shaykh Bushra met Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mirghani from ae 
he received the Khatmi wird which begins with: “Allahumma ajimé ...” 
(Oh God, reward us . . .). He also entrusted him with a mission ( fath; 
lit: conquest) to exert his efforts for the cause of Islam, and gave 
him his blessings for success. It is said that on the day that he re- 
ceived al-Mirghani’s authorization, a letter arrived from Shaykh Jamal 
al-Din Muhammad of Anna” asking him for the same, but he was 
directed to get it from Shaykh Bushra himself. 

In due course, the shaykh of Nurabisa and Sayyid Bushra left the 
Hijaz (the former was to dic after returning homc). They travelled 
by boat across the Red Sea and landed at Massawa. Then they con- 
tinued their journey to the interior and reached Hawzén where they 
spent some time. Shaykh Bushra married a local woman who bore 


% Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar. ; ee 7 
79 He introduced the Qadiriyya order into Rayya: see Trimingham, /slam in 
Ethiopia, p. 241. 
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him two daughters called Maymiina and Nafisa. He is also believed 
to have met Shaykh ‘Ali of Gondar who made a prophecy about the 
place where Shaykh Bushra would finally establish his centre in an 
area where the names of five persons and places began with the let- 
ter ba.” He also gave him a cow to be slaughtered whenever he 
camped for the night, and disclosed to him that the cow would be 
onc of the signs by which the final site of his settlement would be 
revealed. It is believed that wherever he camped, he used to have 
the cow slaughtered and to give instruction to his companions not 
to throw away the skin and bone. The dead cow was then mirac- 
ulously brought back to life several times in the course of their jour- 
ney. All this continued to happen until they reached the neighbourhood 
of Gata where the cow eventually died. Only Shaykh Muhammad 
Qaribu, one of his companions, refused to eat the cow’s meat on 
the ground that he objected to the cow being compelled to go through 
the agony of slaughter and death several times. Shaykh Bushra responded 
by saying that he tolerated the matter out of respect for Shaykh ‘Ali’s 
instruction, and in recognition of his power of miracle-working. 

Gata, the place where he finally settled, had been the residence 
of other local shaykhs such as Aba Sifiyya whose daughter Shaykh 
Bushra was to marry. It was in fact from him that he obtained the 
permission to establish his centre there. Shaykh Bushra began teach- 
ing the Qur'an, theology, law and Arabic grammar. He especially 
concentrated on training his disciples in the repetition and study of 
awrad and adhkar. His acquaintances in the Sudan began to arrive 
with their students; one was Shaykh ‘Abd al-Kafi, a Malikt who was 
living in Walqayet and came with four hundred students. Apparently 
he wanted to teach according to the Maliki rite but was advised by 
al-Haj Bushra not to do so, since only the Shafi‘i and Hanaft were 
the predominant schools of law in the area. Another Sudanese scholar 
was a certain Shaykh Muhammad Numayri, who was a mufiz. Therefore, 
the scholarly and lay community at al-Haj Bushra’s centre gradually 
began to acquire fame and influence as both the local and foreign 
‘ulam@ jomed him in increasing numbers. 


8° These were: Bushra, Borkanna, a major river, Berru, the contemporary poten- 
tate of Qallu, Berritu, his consort, and Bakké, a nearby plain: informant: Shaykh 
Muhammad Jamma. He aiso stated that the prophecy was made by Shaykh Ahmad 
al-Tayyib. Shaykh Bushra’s other honorific sobriquets arc: Sayyid al-Ba’ and Abi'l- 
Fayd (“Father of [spiritual] Emanation”). He is also popularly known as Gateyy or 
the Shaykh of Gata. 
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Al-Hay Bushra was especially renowned for his strict observance 
of the Shart‘a and for his struggle against all forms of bida (inno- 
vation). An informant said that the shaykh fought those Muslims who 
deviated from the divine law more fiercely and consistently than he 
did the unbelievers, and that he was therefore considered as the most 
orthodox amongst his contemporaries.*! He regarded the neglect of 
the obligatory ritual prayers as a lapse into infidelity (Auf) and exhorted 
his disciples not to mix freely with women both in their religious 
and social life. His ideas are expounded and elaborated in several 
of his treatises such as Minhat al-Iahiyya and Kashf al-Haga’ig.” AL- 
Hay Bushra put less emphasis on the jihad as an instrument of en- 
forcing conformity to the canons of Islam, and more on peacefully 
reforming the existing religious norms, behaviour and practices of 
the Muslim community. 

The main targets of al-Haj Bushra’s perpetual and unrelenting 
struggle were certain un-Islamic survivals such as the ritual of the 
zér (the cult of spirit possession), gobadan (the ceremonial site, usu- 
ally under a tree, where ritual sacrifices were offered),®? and the beat- 
ing of drums.” He was especially opposed to the gobadan rituals 
because ordinary people worshipped the sites, and he regarded this 
as an act of idolatry. He prohibited the excessive consumption of 
chat’ and its veneration, and strongly condemned the belief that 


*! Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Wale. 

“ He also authored the following treatises: 

Kila Tanzih al-Mujarrad min gawl wa‘amal . . . (Book of deanthropomorphism in words 
and deeds .. .} 

Kitab Hadigat al-Ikawan (Book on the Garden of the Brethren) 

Kitab Nafakat al-Rahman ft shay ramadan {Book on the Gift of the Compassionate in 
the month of Ramadan) 

® Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Walé. Etymologically, it is derived from the 
Oromo word, gabbadé: a communal grazing land: Conti Rossini, “Uoggerat, Raia 
Galla...,” p. 16. 

* The beating of drums to accompany pious songs on religious and social occa- 
sions is still not allowed at Gata—a fact that distinguishes it from other centres of 
local pilgrimage. 

© Catha edulis or celastrus edulis. Amharic chat; Arabic: gat, The tender leaves of 
this shrub are chewed and the juice has a stimulating effect. There is some litera- 
ture on its origin and botanical characteristics: Bob G. Hill, “Cat (Catha edulis Forsk),” 
JES, I, 2 (1965), pp. 13-24, but there is as yet no proper study devoted to a dis- 
cussion of its role in the social and religious life of the Muslim communities of 
Ethiopia. See a recent study by Ezckiel Gebissa, “Consumption, Contraband and 
Commodification: A History of Khat in Harerge, Ethiopia, c. 1930-1991” (Ph.D. 
thesis, Department of History, Michigan State University, 1997). For a tradition 
about its origin and dissemination, see Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, p. 228, n. 1; 
the article on Kat in El new ed., IV, p. 741; Basset (ed.), Histoire de la Conquéte, 
p. 63, n. 1; Huntingford (trans.), Magrizi: The Book of the True Knowledge .. ., pp. 8-9; 
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prayers made at chait-chewing sessions could assist the participants in 
obtaining divine favour for the fulfilment of their wishes. He exchanged 
views on the subject with the shaykh of Anna who was not averse to 
the consumption of chat. Al-Hajj Bushra once told him that his hos- 
tile attitude towards it was only insofar as it was becoming an object 
of veneration (ta‘gim) with which the shaykh of Anna agrced, adding 
that it was because chdt was so insignificant and trifling that it was 
spat out after it had been chewed. In the time of al-Haj Bushra, it 
was only on rare occasions that chat was consumed at Gata, as when 
Shaykh Jafar Bukko paid him a visit. At other times he exhorted 
people to refrain from too much indulgence in it. 

Sayyid Bushra’s stricmess, and high ethical and religious standards, 
aroused the jealousy and Opposition of not only the traditional lead- 
crs of ritual ceremonies {the abba gars),*” but also of the ordinary 
clerics (gallecha)* and the rural reciters of the Qur'an (qurr@’). Another 
Category were the exorcists (fugrd),"” whose activities he had also 
condemned. On the other hand some of the contemporary chiefs, 
such as Berru Lubo of Qallu, and those of Albukko and Dawway, 
held him in much awe and respect. He was especially on good terms 
with Berru, who attended to his requests and nceds.*” Other mem- 
bers of the ‘ulama’ also sought al-Haj Bushra’s friendship because 


and W. Cornwallis Harris, The Highlands of Acthiopia, 3 vols. (London, 1844), II, p. 414, 
TI, p. 344n. On an earlier controversy surrounding the consumption of ¢hat in Balt 
in the time of Shaykh Husayn, see E. Cerulli, “I Sidamo e lo Stato Musuimano del 
Bali,” in his L'slam di ieri e di oggi, pp. 340-44. For a recent study, sce Tim 
Carmichael, “Chewing the Leaf of Allah: Qat and Qat Culture in Harr and Addis 
Ababa” (a paper presented to the ‘Africa: Past, Present and Future’ Conference 
held at the University of California at Los Angeles, 15 April 2000). 

* Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Walé. On Shaykh Jafar, sce above pp. 101--104, 

"A phrase of Oromo provenance still in use in Wallo. See Conti Rossini, Op. cit. 
Pp. 17, n. 58: “‘abba gar e colui che dirige ia preghiera”. ; 

® Also an Oromo word meaning magician-priest, but Islamized to mean a lower- 
grade scholar or student. See Trimingham, op. cit., pp. 200, 201, 262 n. 2, 263, 
264; Conti Rossini, op. cit., p. 15. 

© These were people who claimed to have the power to drive away evil spirits 
through an orgiastic ritual dance accompanied by the beating of drums. They were 
usually dressed shabbily and filthily, and grew their hair long. The word is a cor- 
ruption of fugard (pl. of fagir. a Saft mendicant), 

© Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar (15 February 1983) said that al-Hay Bushra was 


Muhammad Yasin who reprimanded Berru for his indulgence in, and toleration of, 


al-Haj Muhammad Yasin with a land grant, they were never reconciled. Informants: 
khks Muhammad Taj al-Din and Muzaffar. 
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whenever they needed land, he would approach Berru to have land 
granted to them, arguing that since they were engaged in the task 
of spreading Islam and in teaching, they deserved the means for 
their sustenance. 

Al-Hajj Bushra was considered a walt and hence a possessor of 
karima. According to an account related by one of his descendants 
to an informant, while Sayyid Bushra was travelling to visit and pray 
for his father at his grave in Ifat, he passed through a Christian vil- 
lage in Gedem, where he met a young boy carrying a bundle of 
ripe sugar cane. When he asked him to give him some, the boy 
refused. The shaykh, thinking that such a rebuff was a bad omen, 
followed him to his house. The boy’s father, a priest, offered the 
shaykh and his companions a warm hospitality for the night. He also 
gave him some choice sugar cane from the bundle that the boy was 
carrying. After a year, al-Haj Bushra passed through the same vil- 
lage and stopped to greet his old benefactor, but was grieved to 
learn that he had died and been buried a few weeks earlier. The 
shaykh immediately asked to be taken to the grave. When he reached 
there, he called out the priest by name to which the latter answered. 
He then miraculously restored his life and had him recite the Islamic 
doctrinal formula before he died. His body was duly washed and a 
funeral prayer performed over it. 4. 

There is a tradition that Téwodros Il, alarmed at the political 
implications of the growing popularity of the shaykh, sent out a mes- 
sage to him, promising to appoint him as ruler over the territories 
which had been formerly under Berru’s control. He therefore asked 
him to come down to the Bakké plain with his followers for con- 
sultation. However, forewarned by a disciple of his who was in 
Téwodros’s camp that the invitation was only a ruse to capture him, 
the shaykh fled to Argobba and Artumma, and a few of his Jollow: 
ers who had stayed behind, were caught and killed by Téwodros’s 
men. The significance of this episode,” although not confirmed by 
any contemporary source, lies in the fact that it testifies to the wide- 


‘l Jt should be remembered that Téwodros was engaged, in the period 1855-39, 
in several campaigns to bring about the submission of the Wallo rulers, though 
without any success. See Rubenson, Suriwal, p. 173; Donald Crummey, Priests and 
Politicians: Protestant and Catholic Missions in Orthodox Ethiopia, 1830-1868 (Oxford, 
1972}, p. 126; idem, “Téwodros as Reformer and Modernizer, JAR, X, 3 (1969), 
pp. 466-67, and PRO, FO 1/9-11: Plowden’s dispatches to the Foreign Office, 
from 1835 to 1859. See also Chapter VI below. 
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spread influence and reputation of the shaykh at the time. It also 
helps us to establish the chronology of his life and career. 

Al-Hay Bushra died from illness in a.H. 1279/3 February 1863 
A.D.*” and was buried at Gata in the khalwa of one of his murids. He 
was succeeded by his son, Shaykh Walé, as a khalifa and guardian of 
the sanctuary, but not as a shaykh al-tariga. 


The biographical accounts and traditions about the lives and achieve- 
ments of the three reforming mystics and scholars provide an insight 
into, and shed considerable light on, the interaction between indige- 
nous Islam and external intellectual currents emanating from the 
wider Islamic world. They also testify to the diversity of circum- 
stances in which possibilities for the renewal and further expansion 
of regional Islam could, and did, flourish, and to the challenges 
which it had to contend with. On the basis of the oral and written 
traditions about the rise and activities of these religious leaders, it is 
possible to perceive the enduring vigour and vitality of Islamic schol- 
arship, the intellectual sophistication of the ‘uama’, the range and 
originality of their initiatives and programmes of reform, and the 
local limitations on the fulfilment of their objectives. It is also evi- 
dent that in spite of the long history of Islam in Wallo, traditional 
forms of religious worship and behaviour had persisted into the nine- 
teenth century—an ideal situation which provided both the back- 
ground to, and justification for, the formulation and execution of 
ideas of Islamic reform intitiated by a new class of militant ‘ulama’ 
who had been exposed to, and gradually inspired by, the upsurge 
of Safi revivalism. 

Although the intellectual roots of these reforms originated outside 
Wallo, and indeed outside the country, the credit for adapting the 
new ideas to local conditions, and for sustaining a high degree of 
continuity of the reformist tradition and a persistent challenge to 
established conservative clerical and secular authorities, clearly belongs 
to the indigenous scholars. They combined exceptional qualities of 
leadership and organization, scholarship and sanctity, and developed 


® Tt was a certain Said Muhammad b. Bashir {also known as Aba Tayyiba), 
who had been initiated by a/-Haj Bushra himself, who gave the funeral sermon 
which he concluded with the following sentence, the letters of which have numer- 
ical values corresponding to A.H. 1279, the date of his master’s death: “ghaba 
buditrakum b@u” {“B@u (al-Hajj Bushra), who is (like) your full moon, has gone 
down.”] Source: various informants. 
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their own ideas of transforming certain aspects of contemporary Islam 
and of abolishing the vestiges of traditional belief and ritual which 
compromised Sunni Islam. They also attempted to establish a com- 
munity of believers who were committed to safeguarding the tenets 
of Islam and to achieving this through various mechanisms and 
strategies, both by peaceful and coercive means. 

One of the most enduring legacies of these early reformers was 
the sense of identity and solidarity which they bequeathed to con- 
scious members of the Muslim communities in subsequent years. The 
Muslim uprisings of the 1880s in Wallo were partly inspired by them. 
The other legacy is the continuing importance of the mystical orders 
in present-day social and religious life which is manifested in the 
annual visits to their shrines, and the preservation of indigenous 
Muslim scholarship which is evident in the several works which the 
scholar/saints themselves composed, and in those which they inspired 
others to write. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


ISLAM AND LOCAL DYNASTIES IN WALLO 


The task of this chapter is, firstly, to discuss, on the basis of the lim- 
ited available evidence, the emergence and development of a num- 
ber of regionally-based political entities in Wallo during the period 
under revicw; secondly, to see if there was a link between their rise 
and Islam; and thirdly, to determine the degree to which the ruling 
elites of these principalities were committed to the further expansion 
and consolidation of Islam. We will in particular look into the tra- 
ditions about the rather complex relationships which existed between 
the ‘ulama’ and the Muslim rulers of the region in order to show 
how the latter were caught between, on the one hand, the political 
imperative of maintaining their hereditary power, which entailed sub- 
mission to Christian overlords, often to the extent of relinquishing 
allegiance to the Muslim faith, and on the other hand, loyalty to 
Islam which not only was demanded of them by the Muslim cler- 
ics, but was also the basis of their own legitimacy as rulers over the 
Muslim communities within their domains. We will also briefly dis- 
cuss the role of the cavalry in the organization of the Wallo chief- 
doms. Hence, the chapter is a study of Islam from the point of view 
of regional political organization, and of the presumed role played 
by the Muslim faith in the reinforcement of dynastic power. Herc, 
as in the present study as a whole, the focus of discussion is Wallo 
south of the Bashlo River and part of castern Wallo, thus exclud- 
ing Yajju and Lasta which had long-standing provincial dynasties 
and whose history and political fortunes were heavily influenced by 
the involvement, especially of Yajju, in events taking place in the im- 
perial court at Gondar. 

In the first chapter, it was suggested that the settlement of the 
Oromo in Wallo had given rise to a reordering of the pre-Oromo 
social and political structure and to the emergence of a new social 
order in which the new conquerors and settlers gradually constituted 
themselves as a military elite whose leaders became virtually inde- 
pendent chiefs exercising political power over the indigenous subject 
populations. It was also noted that, at a later stage in the evolution 
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of those formations, the new settlers were able to carve out territo- 
rial enclaves of their own from the dismembered provinces of the 
mediaeval Christian kingdom. We have already considered the tra- 
dition of an Oromo group that settled in eastern Wallo and then, 
by means of dynastic intermarriage with members of the indigenous 
aristocracy and slow infiltration, established a principality in Warra 
Himano. By the late eighteenth century, it had extended its suzerainty 
over a substantial part of central Wallo. Although the governors of 
Amhara' continued to be appointed either by the emperors at Gondar 
or by their Yajju mentors, beginning from the second half of the 
eightcenth century, the power of the emperors continued to decline 
and their jurisdiction over Amhara was confined to the territories 
north of the Bashlo River and to Amara Sayent in northwest Wallo 
proper, and even that was increasingly being challenged by the Warra 
Himano princes from their administrative centre at Tanta. 


The Imamate of Warra Himano 


We have already spoken of the early traditions of origin of this prin- 
cipality. It was by no means the oldest Oromo dynasty in the region, 
although it was the earliest for which we have some oral traditions 
and travel accounts. Other smaller chiefdoms and local hereditary 
ruling houses had existed since the seventeenth century, but we have 
no contemporary records on their social and political organization, 
and on the territorial extent of their influence. One of these was 
that of the Arloch whom the Mammadoch of Warra Himano were 
to supplant. 

It is believed that the eponymous ancestors of the ruling family 
of Warra Himano hailed from Arsi around the turn of the cigh- 
teenth century and settled at a place called Mammad in Garfa. 
Among the settlers was a certain Godana Babbo, a Muslim Oromo 
cleric who was able, from his base in Garfa, to extend his influence 
slowly over Tahuladaré in the northwest. There is no reason to doubt 
the Muslim Oromo origin of the founders of the ruling house, 
although its genealogy, constructed much later,? might have been 


' For instance, Goshu in the second half of the eighteenth century: Blundell 
(trans.), The Royal Chronicle of Abyssinia, p. 207 (trans.). : 
? Conti Rossini stated, rather vaguely, that the claim to descent from Shaykie Nor 
Husayn was made after “the conversion of the Wallo” to Islam: in Brielli, “Ricordi 
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influenced by the need to buttress its legitimacy by linking it with 
a well-known pre-sixteenth-century mystic, Shaykh Nir Husayn of 
Bale.’ The genealogy is, therefore, chronologically unsound since 
there is a gap of a century and a half between the time that the 
shaykh is believed to have flourished and the date when Godana and 
his followers settled in Garfa. 

The history of the principality of Warra Himano from the early 
decades of the eighteenth century is one of rapid territorial expan- 
sion from its nucleus in Garfa which then shifted towards Warra 
Himano. It also demonstrates that its rulers adopted and pursued a 
vigorous policy aimed at the consolidation and expansion of Islam.* 
The ruling dynasty was called the Mammadoch, a term whose ori- 
gin has been variously explained: a claim to Sharifian ancestry, a 
derivation from Mammad, the site in Garfa where they first settled; 
or even, as Brielli suggests,> from the name of the ruler who is asso- 
ciated with the establishment of the principality on a firm basis. 

The first member, and founder, of the dynasty whose name is pre- 
served in the traditions collected by Brielli was Godana,° not ‘Alt,’ who 
was his son and successor. Godana’s success in wielding power and 
establishing a hereditary and autonomous enclave is an exceptional 
case of a Muslim cleric exploiting his credentials as a religious notable 
to achieve a political objective. It also explains why his later successors 


Storici,” p. 91, n. 34. According to an informant, the genealogy of the Mammadoch 
was constructed by Tyyasu (r. 1913-16) as late as the early 20th century: Amir 
Ahmad. He also hinted that the ancestors of the Warra Himano rulers had settled 
in Ifat and Argobba before they moved on further north. See the genealogical table 
in the Appendix, p. 203. 

* Cerulli, “L’Islam nell’Africa Orientale,” L’lslam di teri e di oggi, p. 104. However, 
in his “Pubblicazioni Recenti dei Musulmani e dei Cristiani dell’Etiopia,” Oriente 
Moderno, VIII, 9 (1928), p. 430, he makes Shaykh Husayn a follower of the Ahmadiyya 
order, which is an anachronism, since its founder, Ahmad b. Idris, flourished from 
1760 to 1837. 

* With the notable exception of the last effective ruler of the dynasty, Muhammad 
‘Al? who, in the words of al-Haj Muhammad 14j al-Din, “opened the door for 
apostacy,” through his conversion to Christianity in 1878 when he took the bap- 
tismal name of Mika’él. See Chapter VI. A century earlier, another member of the 
dynasty (who curiously also had the same name) had adopted Christianity for much 
the same reason. See below, p. 122. 

® Brielli, op. cit., p. 95. Trimingham, Jslam in Ethiopia, p. 199, refers to the 
Mammadoch claim to Persian ancestry. 

© Bri 91. 

? Fekadu, “A ‘Tentative History. ..,” p. 3. The tradition that ‘Alt accompanied 
Grafi and that he was the first ruler to spread Islam in Wallo (loc. cit.) is a clear 
case of tclescoping an 18th-century event back to the 16th, 
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inherited his religious fervour and commitment. It thus demonstrates 
that Islam was effectively used as an ideology for building up a local 
power base and for pursuing a policy of territorial expansion. 

According to Brielli’s account of the coming of this Muslim Oromo 
immigrant group, Godana had with him four brothers* named Sirro, 
Marfa, Daganado and Gulbo who owned large stocks of animals 
which they tactfully used to attract and win the goodwill of, and 
form an alliance with, the Arloch, another Oromo group that had 
arrived earlier and ruled over Sagarat and the neighbouring districts 
of Masqala, Legot, Tahuladaré, Wartaya and Jarri. Godana soon 
obtained recognition as a vassal from the chief of the Arloch and 
received the right of administering some districts. He also married 
Fatima, the daughter of the governor of Tahuladaré, who bore him 
a son, ‘Ali. Hence, through the mechanism of material generosity 
and a policy of appeasement and dynastic marriage, Godana was 
able to lay the foundation of a Muslim ruling family whose author- 
ity was to last for nealy two hundred years. 

“Ali (r. ca. 1756-71), successor of Godana, married a lady from 
the local nobility called Libbiyat who was the daughter of a certain 
Téwodros. Her father came from a Christian family which ruled 
over Wadla and Dalanta. Muhammad, ‘Ali’s son, was born out of 
this wedlock. Brielli’s account does not say whether the marriage 
involved the conversion of one or the other partner. It is not impos- 
sible, although rather unlikely, that ‘Ali changed his religion for polit- 
ical and military rcasons, as Conti Rossini suggested.’ If he did so, 
he had set an early precedent for his late nineteenth-century descend- 
ants who, as we shall see in the last chapter of this study, received 
baptism in return for recognition by the Christian rulers as heredi- 
tary overlords of Wallo. 

The most important development during the reign of ‘Alt Godana 
was his successful revolt against the Arloch predominance and the 
extension of his suzerainty into those territories which had until then 
been under the sway of the Sagarat chieftains.'° This marked the 
beginning of the founding of Warra Himano as an independent prin- 
cipality which gradually expanded its influence from Garfa north- 
wards to Warra Babbo and westwards to Tahuladaré, and then to 
Warra Himano proper, wherc it established its centre at Tanta. 


“ Not sons: Zergaw, “Some Aspects ...,” p. 19. 
° In Brielli, p. G1, n. 36. 


" Ibid, p. 92. 
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The reign of Muhammad ‘Ali (r. ca. 1771-85), alias Abba Febo, (his 
traditional “horse-name”), was important in two respects: the further 
expansion of the domain of the Mammadoch and the consolidation 
of Islam. Muhammad was an astute and ambitious potentate who 
succceded in establishing his position in Warra Himano and in mak- 
ing an attempt, the first of its kind in the history of the region, at 
bringing the various petty Oromo chicfdoms under his central author- 
ity. Therefore, his activities can be regarded as an exercise in effecting 
a regional political integration out of the disparate and warring dis- 
trict enclaves which had been in existence in Wallo for the preced- 
ing one hundred years. 

What were the means by which such a goal was achieved? Thcre 
is no information in the extant sources which could throw light on 
the internal political and social structure of the contemporary soci- 
ety, and on the human and-material resources which were available 
to the dynasts. However, from the scattered references in the tradi- 
tions to both Muhammad ‘All’s character and his achievements, there 
emerges a clear picture of the ways in which he successfully mobi- 
lized the loyalty of his own followers and the support of the Muslim 
rcligious notables in order to achieve territorial and political ageran- 
dizement. 

Firstly, it is related that his initially modest military power was 
strengthened by a large number of disaffected Muslim troops who 
joined his forces after they had deserted their master, a certain Dori, 
the grandson of Ras Wadajé, the last Gondarine appointee over 
Amhara, because of his alleged “haughtiness and avarice”.!! The 
episode portrays the extent of the growing influence of Muhammad 
‘Alt for, in the unsettled conditions of the early Lamana Maséfent (the 
warlord era), soldiers of fortune tended to shift their allegiance and 
render their military services to the strongest provincial lord who 
appeared to be capable of sustaining campaigns of expansion and 
of rewarding them profusely with rich booty and land. Thus, this 
additional source of military manpower might have been one of the 
factors which enabled Muhammad ‘Ali to consolidate his position and 
harass the army of Emperor Takla Giyorgis, and to launch a counter- 
attack when it was returning from a projected campaign to Shawa. 


" Thid., p. 95. 
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The rise of Muhammad ‘AIi to prominence can therefore be placed 
in the context of a wider development affecting the Wallo region: 
the expedition undertaken by the emperor in 1782-83 ve was 
aimed at the subjugation of the Wallo and the Wuchalé." The 
emperor marched through Wadla and secured the subiaission: of 
Batto, the Wuchalé Oromo chieftain and son of Muhammad ‘Alt 
who had left him there to be in charge of Warra Himano and 
Maqdala while he was attempting to bring the territories of south- 
ern Amhara under his control.'* The emperor then issued a pope 
mation to the effect that the other Wallo chiefs should follow Batto’s 
example,'* and then proceeded to the south and received the sub- 
mission of more chiefs, especially one Manasho who, However, slid 
baptism, and Lubo, who was made to convert to Christianity." 
Further on, the chronicler of Takla Giyorgis re ates that the Chufa 
clan was baptised, and that a certain Wabasho, chief of Malza, pre- 
pared a banquet for the emperor and the army commanders. 

However, this apparently smooth and triumphal imperial march 
through highland Wallo was also marked by bloody encounters with 
pockets of stiff resistance which led to much destruction of property 
and loss of lives on both sides. This protracted expedition culmi- 
nated in a fierce battle fought at the fortress of Legot in March 1783 
between the forces of Muhammad ‘Ali and those of Takla Cuore 
from which the latter emerged victorious over the former “pagans”. 

From the long account of the campaign to Wallo, a number of 
conclusions can be drawn about the political conditions prevailing 
in the region in the late eighteenth century. Firstly, the fragmenta- 
tion of the area south and east of the Bashlo River into rival chief 
doms was of immediate and long-term importance for the history of 
Wallo. Secondly, among thesc entities, the strongest one was the 
emerging and expanding principality of Warra Himano under Muham- 
mad ‘Ali. Thirdly, each of the various units pursued its own policy 
vis-a-vis the Christian imperial court in Gondar. Fourthly, it was 
Muhammad ‘Ali who attempted to challenge imperial intrusion which 
is a further testimony to his power and ambition. Although victory 
over the combined forces of the emperor and his northern allies 


! Blundell, op. cit., pp. 269 -303. 


' Thid., pp. 281-91. 
‘6 Toid., p. 289. 
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eluded him, the initiative for later resistance remained with him and 
the military reverse did not constitute a serious setback to the pro- 
gramme of expansion and internal consolidation which was to be 
implemented during the time of his successors. In Abir’s view, Takla 
Giyorgis’s expedition to Shawa and Wallo failed because of the resist- 
ance of the Wallo chicfs and the insubordination of his vassals."’ In 
fact, by this time, Muhammad ‘Ali had succeeded in establishing his 
power over the whole of Warra Himano.'# 

The second feature of Muhammad ‘Ali’s reign is the fact that he 
is remembered as a fervent Muslim ruler who appointed religious 
notables and attempted, through them, to eradicate certain vestiges 
of animist worship, practices and traditional customary laws, and to 
impose Islamic law.'* Although we have no detailed information on 
the nature of those practices, the tradition suggests that Muhammad 
used Islam as a basis for consolidating his power by seeking and 
obtaining the support and sanction of Muslim scholars and jurists. 
It is conceivable that his inclination to make the Shari‘a the basis 
of the prevailing legal system owed its inspiration to the presence 
and pressure of the reformist clements within the traditional clerical 
class who were the precursors of the better-known revivalists and 
reformers to be discussed in the last chapter. 

Trade also played an important role in the consolidation of the 
dynasty, although on a limited scale, for it was in the time of 
Muhammad’s successors that trade expanded for reasons to elabo- 
rated in the last chapter: the general revival of commerce and the 
opening of the Tajura route which linked the port through Awsa to 
the main markets in southeastern Wallo and thence to the interior, 
However, there is a tradition which makes the early Mammadoch 
themselves a mercantile family specializing in the trade of incense 
who later gained political prominence in Warra Himano.”” If this 
was true, then the Mammadoch must have utilized their revenue 


from such trade to build up their power base and to form alliances 
with their potential rivals. 


ir, “Ethiopia and the Horn,” p. 573. 

- cit. Conti Rossini quotes the chronicler of Takla Giyorgis as saying 
that Muhammad ‘Alf had been appointed as a representative of the Wuchalé by 
the emperor; however, there is no reference to this in the relevant passage of the 
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Brielli gives a very early date, about 1780, for the death of 
Muhammad ‘Ali near the Challaqa River while trymg to subduc 
Ibrahim, the lord of Garfa.2' However, this cvent must have taken 
place towards 1785, for, as we saw earlicr, Muhammad ‘AI was still 
alive in 1783 when Emperor Takla Giyorgis laid siege to the fort 
of Legot. 

There is very little oral”? and written” material on the reign of 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s successor, Batto, who ruled for five years (1785--90). 
His mother, Alko, was a lady from Legot. Batto subjugated Qallu, 
Warra Babbo and Garfa, and other eastern districts. It is also known 
that he had been to Gondar where he was coerced to embracc 
Christianity in return for being conferred the title of ras, and that 
he dicd of smallpox before he returned to his province.** During the 
campaign of Ras ‘Ali of Yajju (d. 1788) in 1787, Batto had taken 
part in the capture of the fortress of Maqdala,”> an action which, 
considering that the fortress was within Warra Himano territory, is 
difficult to explain unless it can be interpreted as a consequence of 
internal disorder following his father’s death. 

Batto left a young son who, owing to his minority, could not estab- 
lish his power as an effective successor; so Batto’s brother and 
Muhammad ‘Ali’s son, Amadé Kolasé, or Amadé “the Elder”, took 
over. Brielli says that Amadé stayed in power for twenty-five years.” 

Like the reign of his predecessors, that of Amadé was also an 
active one as it witnessed the further expansion of the principality 
of Warra Himano. It was Amadé who completed his father’s plan 
of territorial aggrandizement by incorporating the districts of Amhara 
into his domain. The imamate which he established extended as far 
south as the Wanchit and Jama Rivers and as far west as the Abbay. 
In the east the rulers of Garfa and Qallu acknowledged his over- 
lordship. In the north he temporarily occupied Dawunt and Dalanta. 
In 1798 he even managed to capture the imperial capital, Gondar, on 
two different occasions, and to put his own nominee on the throne.” 


op. cit. p. 95. 
= Zergaw, p. 37. 
23 Conti Rossini in Brielli, op. cit., p. 96, n. 41. 


4 Tbid., p. 96. 
Blundell, op. cit., p. 379. 
Brielli, op. cit., p. 101, which must be wrong because Amadé died in 1803 (see 


below). In local Arabic sources, Amadé is known as Ahmad. 
Brielli, p. 96, n. 42. 
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For the expedition to Gondar his army was divided into four sec- 
tions: the first under Berellé Ergo who commanded the troops from 
Amara Sayent, ‘Ali Bét and Abbay Bét; the second, led by Billé 
‘Alt, consisted of troops from Laga Ambo, Laga Gora, Warra Ilu, 
Jamma and Borana; the third was under Endris [Idris] Boru lead- 
ing those from Qallu and Reqgé; while the fourth was under the 
command of Mareyye and comprised the troops from Tahuladaré, 
Warra Abbechu [Bacho], Warra Wayyu, Warra Taya and Warra 
Babbo.” Thus Amadé Kolasé was able to mobilize the troops of all 
of the major contemporary chiefs of historical Wallo which is a tes- 
timony to his influence and power. 

According to a local tradition, Amadé had the call to the Islamic 
ritual prayer announced from the tower of one of the castles in 
Gondar as a symbolic gesture of his triumphal entry into the city, 
and perhaps to emphasize his religious zeal. The same tradition also 
maintains that Amadé undertook the expedition in order to avenge 
Batto’s forced conversion to Christianity.” Abir wrote that Amadé 
raided Bagémder in alliance with the warlords of Gondar and the 
central provinces.” 

Like his father, Amadé was committed to strengthening the posi- 
tion of Islam in Wallo. In order to legitimize and sanctify his hered- 
itary power, he is believed to have obtained a written authorization 
from Mecca that permitted him and his descendants to assume the 
honorific title of zmdam.*! 

Amadé died while trying to put down a revolt jointly Ied by the 
governors of Laga Hida and Laga Gord in 1803 in a skirmish fought 
at a place called Yclala/ala.* 


* Zergaw, p. 49. 

* Tbid., p. 50. 

: “Ethiopia and the Horn,” p. 574. 

rs p- 101. The title of imam, which the Warra Himano princes from the 
time of Amadé, not Muhammad ‘Ali (Zergaw, p. 36n), adopted, did not suggest 
the usual esoteric and religious connotation with which it is conventionally ss0¢} 


they are also mentioned in the literature with Christian m 
dagazmach, which might have been used as a device to show their nominal sub- 
mission to their Yajju overlords and the Gondarine emperors. 

© Brielli, op. cit., p. 102; Fekadu, op. cit., p. 5; Zergaw, op. cit., p. 51. This is 
confirmed by local Arabic fragments. 
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Liban, alias Abba Jerru (d. 1815),3 Amadé’s son by a lady from 
Yajju,” inaugurated his rcign by having the rival claimants to the 
imamate, including his brother, ‘Abd Allah, and other members of 
the Mammadoch family, incarcerated at the fortresses of Maqdala 
and Legot. Liban then devastated Laga Hida and the neighbouring 
districts. He has been described as a “violent and vindictive” man 
who, for a period of seven consecutive years, subjugated the districts 
which had rebelled against his father.” 

Having assumed the title of imam, he actively encouraged the prop- 
agation and expansion of Islam. His religious enthusiasm, it is claimed, 
had led him to desecrate some of the local churches and turn them 
into mosques.”* In fact he died, says the contemporary chronicler, while 
on a campaign to convert a local Christian community to Islam.” 

Liban was survived by three sons: Amadé (4664 Muga), who suc- 
ceeded him, ‘Alt (46b@ Bulla) and Bashir. Amadé Liban, according 
to Krapf, converted a large number of Christians of Warra Himano.* 
The French traveller, Antoine d’ Abbadie, brother of Amauld, claims 
that Amadé had been suspected of being in secret communication 
with Muhammad ‘Alt of Egypt who sought Amadé’s collaboration 
in conquering and converting northern Ethiopia2® Amadé also headed 
the regency council on behalf of the young Ras ‘Alt IL of Yajju.” 
Amadé Liban died in 1838 and was succeeded by Liban who was 
renowned for his Islamic fervour and was considered as the defender 
of Islam: a “Muhammado.”*! 

Liban was an ambitious ruler who, even before he assumed the 
hereditary governorship of Warra Himano, had been involved in raids 
against neighbouring territories. In May 1799 he led an armed incur- 
sion into Gayent that resulted in the burning down of churches. In 


#8 Not 1825: Fekadu, loc. cit. 

3 Brielli, loc. cit. According to oral evidence, her parents came from Amara Sayent 
and Gojjam: Zergaw, op. cit., p. 52. 

*S Brielli, op. cit., p. 103. Liban’s action against his own kinsmen might have been 
influenced by a similar custom of the mediaeval Christian kings: see Chapter 1, 
pp. 11-12. 

3% Blundell, op. cit., pp. 487-88. 

* Tbid., p. 488. 

38 Isenberg and Krapf, Journals, p. 362. 

” Abir, Era of the Princes, pp. 105, 114-15, 117; Rubenson, “Ethiopia and the 
Horn,” p. 63; PRO, FO 1/8, f. 324v. See also Rubenson, Sunival, p. 367, for 
another and later Amadé Liban who allegedly wanted to ally himself with the 
Egyptians in the 1870s. 

*© D'Abbadie, Douze ans, I, p. 183; Rubenson, “Ethiopia and the Horn,” p. 61. 

4 Isenberg and Krapf, op. cit., p. 347. 
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1805 he launched an expedition to Magét in Lasta and three years 
later, when Ras Walda Sellasé of Endarta, Tegray, attacked Yajju, he 
intervened to make peace between him and Goji, the ruler of Yaij 2 
Liban is believed to have had a large force of warriors consisting of 
an estimated 10,000 men armed with muskets, and his domain was 
quite extensive, particularly after the annexation of Dawunt.” 

In 1841 Liban was deposed by order of Ras ‘Ali Alula and the 
hereditary governorship of Wallo was given to ‘Ali Liban, father of 
Muhammad ‘Ali, who was later to convert to Christianity. The period 
which followed Liban’s deposition was characterized by rivalry amongst 
the offspring of Abba Jerre Liban which intensified and continued 
until the coming to power of Téwodros II in 1855. 


Other Walle Chiefdoms 


Although not territorially as extensive and politically as influential as 
the principality of Warra Himano, there were a number of local 
dynastics in southern, southwestern and eastern Wallo. One of the 
biggest was Qallu whose rulers claimed control over the upper basin 
of the Borkanna River. On its northeastern and eastern frontiers 
were the smaller chiefdoms of Garfa and the western districts of the 
territory of the southern Afar. Its northern, and often hostile, neigh- 
bours were Warra Babbo and Tahuladaré. On the west the Qallu 
rulers claimed suzerainty over Albukko, which separated it from Laga 
Gora. Antokiya was on its southwestern border while Artumma : 
the south was considered to be within its sphere of influence. Its 
claim of overlordship over Dawway, although bitterly contested by 
the Reqgé hereditary nobility,“ remained effective for a long timc. 
The capital of Qallu was Ayn Amba, close to the market of 
Ancharro. Qallu was also known as Argobba although the latter term 
had mainly an ethnic/linguistic connotation, and applied to a geogra- 
phically specific area: the district to the east of Ayn Amba. : 


* Conti Rossini’ op. ci 5 5 
( 2 » op. cit, p. 102; also Henry Salt, A Voy 
Abpssin , and Travels into the interior of that country (London, 1814) ‘p. 293 aie 
. Be op. cit., p. 103 (note). ; ; 
For a brief discussion of the revolt led b: i é a ibbi 
: IssiOz yy a certain Abbé Mansi of Dibbi 
against Berru Lubo of Qallu, see Harris, op. cit., I, pp. 350-31. Aacoidine &: ah 
arab resin dismissed Mashello of Reqqé and appointed Gobazé in 
-H. 1) 5 A.D. Abbé Mansir was the first hereditary chief’ eqqé: Conti 
Rossini, “Uoggerat, Raia Galla...,” p. 17, n. 58. Pete eg 
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The earliest ruler, and possibly founder, of the Qallu dynasty 
whose name is preserved in local oral traditions was Amitto who 
lived in the early decades of the eighteenth century and controlled 
a large part of southeastern Wallo. His daughter was later to marry 
the Gondarine emperor, Iyyasu II (r. 1730-55). The reign of their 
son, Iyo’as (r. 1756-69), saw the beginning of the rise of Wallo polit- 
ical dominance in the court of Gondar, when Amitto’s sons and 
Iyo’as’s maternal uncles, Lubo and Berellé, secured important posi- 
tions of authority. Berru Lubo, as mentioned in the last chapter, 
ruled Qallu in the 1830s and 1840s, and was a direct descendant 
of Amitto, his grandfather. His own father, Lubo, was therefore a 
contemporary of the Warra Himano prince, Muhammad ‘AIr.* Ac- 
cording to Harris, Berru Lubo’s territory extended from the frontier 
of southeastern Tegray in the north to the border with northeastern 
Shawa in the south.*® ; 

Qallu controlled the commercially important district of Dawway 
which had a direct access to the port of Tajura through Awsa. The 
former’s rulers therefore depended, more than any other of the con- 
temporary chiefs of Wallo, on the revenue from long-distance trade. 
That is why they were engaged in frequent clashes with the hered- 
itary chiefs of Dawway and with Qéllu’s northern neighbours. 

To the west of Qallu were a number of petty dynasties: Laga 
Gora, Laga Ambo, Laga Hida and Jamma further the south. Among 
these we know more about Laga Gora because it seems to have main- 
tained and exercised some sort of indirect control over the others. 
Only Billé, his son, Adara, and grandson, ‘Ali, are remembered in 
the local traditions and mentioned in some written sources. The tub 
ing dynasty was known as the house of the Gattiroch, a term derived 
from its centre at Gattira. 

To the northwest of the territory under the control of the Gattiroch 
were the independent chiefdoms of ‘Ali Bét, Abbay Bét and Gimba 
whose forefathers were the members of the Chufa family: Abbay (a 
contemporary of Abba Jebo of Warra Himano), Katamé and ‘AIT. 
The fourth local dynasty in Wallo during the nineteenth century was 
that of Borana under Wadajé Berru. 

Tt is worth noting that the various ruling groups in Wallo were 
organized around the clans of the different fractions of the Oromo 


* Zergaw, op. cit., p. 24. 
** Harris, op. cit., [, p. 356. 
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which had settled in the region since the late sixteenth century.” This 
can be inferred from the names by which they have been known in 
the literature and oral traditions. Hence, the element of ethnic iden- 
tity and solidarity secms to have played some role in the initial stages 
of the formation of these political entities. Indeed as the French trav- 
eller, Arnauld d’Abbadie, remarked, the basis of political organiza- 
tion of the Wallo Oromo was what he called the “patriarchal state” 
under chiefly families. Only in the case of Warra Himano do we 
clearly find another basis of self-identification: Islam. The claim made 
by the ancestors of the founders of that dynasty to have been 
descended from a celebrated local saint, and through him, from the 
Prophet’s family; their adoption of the title of imam; and their com- 
mitment to the expasnion of Islam, clearly show a higher degree of 
idcological-political sophistication than that attained by the other 
chiefdoms. Hence, it can be argued that only the Warra Himano 
dynasty represents a hereditary principality which consistently employed 
Islam, rather than ethnic identity, as an ideology of political legiti- 
macy and territorial expansion. The ruling class also initiated a pro- 
cess of regional integration which, however, was not completed, duc 
to the revival of the central monarchy that led to the further disin- 
tegration of Wallo as a regional and dynastic power base. 

In the 1840s Wallo proper, that is, the area south of the head- 
waters of the Bashlo and Millé rivers, was made up of quite distinct 
provincial units, although all were under the nominal control of Ras 
‘Alt II ruling from Dabra Tabor/Gondar. This is attested in the 
various European travellers’ accounts. The most important of the 
various political units which constituted Wallo was the imamate of 
Warra Himano, with its centre at Tanta. Qallu in eastern Wallo 
was under Berru Lubo who ruled from Ayn Amba and Gof. Laga 
Gora was governed by Abba Dagat Adara Billé from his centre at 
Gattira and Dayar. Tahuladaré was ruled by Amadé Abba Shawul: 
Borana by Abba Damtaw; Laga Ambo by Amadé and Dawad Berellé; 
and Laga Hida by Hasan Dullo. Warra Babbo and Ambassal were 
the domains of ‘Alt Adam and ‘Alt Berru respectively.*? 


* Chapter I, pp. 16f. 

* D’Abbadie, Douze ans, II, p. 201. 

*® Isenberg and Krapf, Journals, pp. 39-42; Théophile Lefebvre, Voyage en Abyssinie 
exécuté pendant les années 1839 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843 (Paris, 1845-54), 6 vols., Il, 
pp. 171-85; Ferret and Ga v, Voyage en Abyssinie, II, p. 329. 
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While Liban of Warra Himano, Adara of Laga Gora and Berru 
of Qallu were in a position to assist Ras ‘Ali militarily, since they 
were his nominal vassals,® the rest fought amongst themselves over 
the acquisition of territory and tribute, or as a consequence of exter- 
nal interference.*! Adara and Berru maintained friendly relations with 
each other. According to Krapf, Berru gave his daughter, Fatima, 
in marriage to Adara for political reasons: to prevent Adara from 
allying himself with Shawa.” On the other hand, one of the Tahuladaré 
chiefs, ‘Alt Mareyye, and Jmam Faris of Garfa, were both at war with 
Qallu, Laga Gora and Warra Himano.** So were Warra Babbo and 
Ambassal.* 

Whatever the degree of political fragmentation which prevailed in 
Wallo in the first half of the nineteenth century, and in spite of the 
intensity of the rivalry amongst some of the hercditary rulers and 
the attempts of the Warra Himano princes to bring the different 
units under their sway, contemporary travellers were struck by three 
aspects of the situation in Wallo at the time: the prominent position 
of Islam in chiefly courts and the degree of the religious zeal and 
commitment of the Muslim rulers; the importance of caravan trade, 
especially in the southeastern part of the region; and the cavalry 
strength of these chiefdoms. 

Arnauld d’Abbadie’s remark that “the most active centre of Muslim 
propaganda in East Africa is today among the Oromo of Wallo”» 
may not be an excessively bold assertion since he is noted for his 
caution and sober views, and even if his observation was exagger- 
ated in this case, it reflected the strong position of Islam in Wallo 
in the first half of the ninctcenth century. He also noted the preva- 
lence, at the popular level, of certain practices which were divergent 
from orthodox Islam: the drinking of wine and the offering of expi- 


°° Ferret and Gallinier, loc. cit. 

*' Amauld d’Abbadie suggested that the internal dissension among the ruling 
houses of Wallo was due to the deliberate policy of the lords of Bagémder and the 
princes of Shawa to secure local allies amenable to the expansion of their spheres 
of influence: Douze ans, IE, p. 200. For the relevance of this kind of policy in the 
crucial period following Téwodros’s death, see Chapter VI, pp. 168-169. 
Isenberg and Krapf, op. cit., pp. 327-28. 

% Tbid., pp. 107, 398, 400; Harris, op. cit., IT, p. 335. 

4 Informant: Shaykh ‘Ali. 

% D’Abbadic, loc. cit. See also PRO, FO 1/8, f. 226: Enclosure to Plowden’s 
letter of 9 July 1854 in which Warra Himano and Qéallu are described as “the 


strong-hold of Islamism”. 
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atory sacrifices, which involved the slaughter of animals and the 
sprinkling of the blood by those taking part in the ritual.** Behind 
Krapf ’s stereotypical description of the Wallo Muslims as “fanatic 
and bigoted Mahomedans”,*” we can preceive the revival and active 
propagation of Islam which had been stimulated by the expanding 
influence of the mystical orders. Arnauld connected the “conversion 
of the Wallo Oromo” to the arrival of “udama@? from Harar.** But, as 
we have seen carlier, this had to do only with the introduction of 
the Qadiriyya order. 

Krapf also noted the importance of a special ritual or mode of 
collective worship which he observed in Wallo: wadaja,” a religious 
gathering held occasionally at which a small group of lees noted 
for their piety make invocations to God and the local saints on behalf 
of a person in distress or of the community as a whole, seeking 
recovery from physical or mental affliction, or general material and 
spiritual well-bcing. 

The French travellers, Combes and Tamisier, wrote in 1835-37 
about the role of the ‘uama’ in the religious life of the Muslim com- 
munities of Wallo and about the prevalence of saint vencration. They 
also noted two important features of contemporary Islam in Wallo: 
first, the presence, in the courts of the Muslim chiefs, of religious 
functionaries who advised them on matters pertaining to faith and 
served as judges; and second, the laxity shown by the ordinary peo- 
ple towards the observance of the prescribed religious obligations 
which was compensated by secking the blessings of pious clerics.® 
This is a very perceptive and fair assessment of the religious situa- 
HOR since It portrays the nature of popular Islam, the role of the 
ulama@’ and their relationship with the secular authorities, to which 
we shall return later in the present chapter. ; 

Towards the end of the first decade of the nineteenth century 
the English traveller, Salt, observed that the high level of culuiral 


development among the Warra Himano Muslims was a consequence 
of the impact of Islam.*! 


°° D’Abbadie, loc. cit. 
Isenberg and Krapf, op. cit., p. 323. 
D’Abbadie, loc. cit. P 
Isenberg and Krapf, op. cit 370- 
] 2 : > OP. cit, pp. 71, See also Krapf, Travels, p. 83; Lefebvre. 
op. cit, p. 169; Trimingham, Isiam m Ethiopic 7: Conti Rossini “Uoggerat 
Rai fee - am in Eteopia, pp. 198, 207; Conti Rossini, Uoggerat, 

‘ombes and Tamisier, Voyage en Abyssinie, Il 300- 
“ Salt, A Voyage to Abyssinia, p. 300. cs e 
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Hence by the beginning of the first half of the nincteenth century, 
Islam in Wallo had become a distinctive feature of the religious, pol- 
itical and cultural life of a significant section of the entire population. 
As Rubenson remarked: “the common bond here [amongst the Wallo 
and Yajju] was Islam, rather than ethnic or linguistic conformity.” 

Therefore, despite the continuing political fragmentation of Wallo 

and the petty rivalries amongst its princes, Islam seems to have 
flourished and become well consolidated. It owed this steady progress 
to three factors: firstly, the consistent policy of the rulers of Warra 
Himano and, to a lesser extent, those of the other chiefdoms, to 
strengthen and expand Islam beyond the immediate frontier of their 
spheres of influence; secondly, the presence of active and fervent 
Suam@ who were either attached to the courts or mostly operated 
from religious establishments or centres of Islamic learning, and who 
preserved a long tradition of the perpetual renewal and propagation 
of Islam; and thirdly, the decline of the Gondarine state and the 
intensification of the struggle for power amongst the nobility of the 
northern and central provinces, which provided an opportunity for 
the expansion of Islam under the patronage of the Wallo and Yajju 
dynasts. Thus, contrary to a recent assertion, the fragmentation of 
Wallo did not arrest or slow down the process of Islamization,” but 
scems to have accclerated it. It was only with the revival of imper- 
ial authority under Téwodros and his successors that the prepon- 
derant position of Islam was challenged and gradually undermined, 
not because of the slackening in the commitment of the Muslim 
rulers of Wallo, or because of the decline in the religious fervour of 
the clerics, but because of the specific policies pursucd by the Christian 
emperors to contain Islam which they perceived as a focus of regional 
challenge and an ideology of resistance to political centralization and 
reunification. Thus what delayed the process of the integration of 
Wallo into the reconstituted empire of mid-nineteenth-century Ethiopia 
was not the apparent recalcitrance of the Wallo Muslim lords and 
their unwillingness to submit, but the declared policy of the cen- 
tralizing monarchs to break the political power of the Wallo Muslim 
princes and, simultaneously, to neutralize, weaken or even eliminate 
Islam altogether, as well as the severity and ruthlessness with which 
they attempted to implement that policy. 


® Rubenson, “Ethiopia and the Horn,” p. 55. 
® Fekadu, op. cit, p. 9. 
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A recent writer has suggested that the following features were char- 
acteristic of the Oromo of Wallo: firstly, their Islamization preceded 
the establishment of dynasties; secondly, the control of trade and 
markets was not decisive for the formation of dynasties in the region; 
and thirdly, the communities were dependent upon a peasant Scout 
omy. But the first of these features applies only to the Mammadoch 
rulers because of their tradition which claims descent from Shaykh 
Nir Husayn, thus making them already Muslim when they first sct- 
tled in Garfa. Therefore, their exposure to Islamic influences might 
have indeed predated the establishment of their dynasty. However 
there were other Oromo groups who had been long settled in the 
region before 1700 and who had already adopted Islam from the 
indigenous Amharic-spcaking populations. It would be difficult to 
assert that these groups had no form of political organization in the 
period between their earliest settlement in the region and their sub- 
sequent adoption of Islam. 

As for the role of trade, reference has already been made to the 
tradition of the early founders of the Mammadoch as a trading 
family before they established their political dominance over Warra 
Himano. European travellers made very revealing observations on 
the existence of lively markets and trade-routes, especially in south- 
eastern Wallo. Krapf mentioned the existence of a number of major 
markets in Qallu and west of it: Totola, Ancharro, Reqgé, “Dawe” 
Kalo and Fallana.® He also wrote that in the Qallu taaekets the 
caravans going to Awsa and Tajura assembled,” and that the eens 
temporary ruler of Qallu, Berru Lubo, actively encouraged trade." 
Krapf also noted that trade had tempered the hostile character of 
the eastern Oromo whom he described as well-disposed towards 
strangers." The markets in Dawway, Reqgé and Ancharro were also 
mentioned by Lefebvr 

Hence trade might not have been decisive for state formation 
amongst the highland Wallo Oromo groups because of the unstable 


ot ce Het dale Ss 

jt e Hassen, “The Oromo of Ethiopia,” pp. 378-7: 
® See above, p. 121. 
® Isenberg and Krapf, op. cit., p. 391. 

? Ibid., pp. 40, 362. 

Ibid., p. 365. 

Ibid., p. 397. 


Lefebvre, op. cit., II, pp. 107, 129, 137. For more on this, see the next chapter. 


; idem, The Oromo 
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and violent circumstances which attended their arrival and settle- 
ment in an Amharic-speaking region, and because of the disturbed 
political conditions which prevailed from the middle of the eigh- 
teenth to the middle of the nineteenth century.” But trade did play 
a crucial role in the development of the chiefdoms in southeastern 
Wallo, especially Qéllu, because the area was contiguous to the trade- 
routes going through Awsa to Tajura.”? There was also the impor- 
tant trade-route which ran through the territories ruled by the eastern 
Wallo Muslim princes. That is why, beginning from the first up to 
the third decade of the nineteenth century, the Shawan princes 
launched periodic campaigns against Qallu and southeastern Wallo.”3 
Hence, the available evidence does not allow one to make a broad 
generalization about the part which trade played in the formation 
of dynasties in the whole region unless a distinction is made between 
eastern and western highland Wallo. 

Likewise, the notion of the prevalence of a peasant economy is 
applicable only to western Wallo whereas in the east, trade in salt 
and slaves as well as in grain and livestock, was an important source 
of revenue for the rulers and a major occupation of a significant 
section of the population. 


The Cavalry in Highland Wallo 


The available evidence on this subject strongly suggests that the dif- 
ferent chiefdoms of highland Wallo, including that of Warra Himano, 
can be thought of as petty cavalry states. This is because of the 
role of the horse not only in their rise to prominence, but also in 
their expansion and in maintaining their semi-independence in the 
face of attempts by the Yajju lords and the Gondarine kings to sub- 
jugate and incorporate them.” Several writers have made observations 
confirming this view. Firstly, the topography of the land and the 
availability of pasture afforded ideal conditions for horse-brecding. 


™ Asnake, “A Historical Survey,” p. 267; however, he has overstretched the period 
(from the 17th to the last decade of the 19th century), during which “trade became 
a negligible activity among the Wallo”. 

® See next chapter. 

* Abir, “Trade and Poli 


pp. 359, 362-63; idem, Era of the Princes, pp. 150-51. 

* C. Mondon-Vidailhet (trans./e Chronique de Thévdoros IT Roi des Rois @ Ethiopie 
1853- 1868 (Paris, 1905), p. 7 (text). Harris reported that in 1840 Ras ‘AIT was 
defeated by the Wallo cavalry at a place called Qurqura while on an expedition 
to Hat: op. cit., I, p. 353. 
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Amauld d’Abbadie described Gojjam, Shawa and Wallo as“... les 
Provinces ow les chevaux abondent le plus.” Angot was long known 
as a land of horses,’ 

Commenting on the strength of the Warra Himano cavalry, Amauld 
d’Abbadie wrote that it was noted for its “solidarité devaiie en- 
nemi,””’ and aptly summarized the main features of highland Wallo 


; Hence the possession of a strong striking force of cavalry was an 
indispensable factor for the consolidation of a local power base and 
the success of campaigns of territorial expansion. From the early 
period of settlement of the Oromo in highland Wallo until the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, when firearms began to alter the bal- 
ance of provincial power, the horse had played two major roles: 


- D’Abbadie, op. cit, I, p. 111. 
* Richard Pankhurst, An Introduction to the Economie His opi i 
: » An Intro wstory of Ethiopia (Addis Abab 
pene 215: Ahmad {b. Siddig] b. ‘Alr Mareyyé of Warra Hine leanaaen of 
Hoa Mareyye Gugsa, ruler of Bagénder (1828-1831) to ‘Ais al-Din [governor of 
preeay a2 Oct. 1870 in Sven Rubenson (ed.), Jnemal Rivalries and Foreign Threats 
s hee (Acta Aethiopica MII) (Addis Ababa: Addis Ababa University Press and 
ew Brunswick, N.J.: Transaction Publishers/Rutgers University Press, 2000) 7) 
n D’Abbadi We have a lot of horses and men...” : Heat 
adie, op. cit., p. 70: sce also PRO, FO 
i D’Abbadiec, op. cit. nares 
= hi “Southern Ethiopia,” p- 116. 
lem, “A Reappraisal of the Impact of Firearms in th Hi fare i 
. eg en 
Ethiopia (c. 1500-1800)," JES, XIV (1976-79), pp. 120-21,” Warfare in 
R.A. Caulk, “Firearms and Princely Power in Ethiopia in the Nineteenth 
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traditional and prestigious, hence the “horse-names” by beereeei 
Wallo rulers of the nineteenth century were also known, and aie 
military, since cavalry powcr helped in the creation of ternitori 
enclaves and protecting them against threats or attempts at invasion 
from neighbouring and far-off enemies. 


Muslim Clerics and Potentates 


Having outlined the origin and development of the political at 
which constituted eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Muslim allo, 
it is now proper to review and describe the nature of the relation- 
ship between the Muslim chiefs and clerics in order to see Hee 
closely the degree to which Islam was used as a basis es oe 
organization, cultural identity, and even as a justification Bs a : 
torial expansion and for resisting imperial abit ten a 
perspective will enable us to assess the role and extent of the influe: 
‘ulama’ in chiefly courts. : 

is onl na sae, emphasize the fact that the Muslim sa 
of Wallo showed considcrable respect and reverence for ea : 
lished and locally-renowned Muslim clerics, whereas ine latter 2 : 
to avoid having any direct dealings with the former.” Some o a 
militant ‘uama’ did not even seek wagfland from the local eee 
tary chiefs whom thcy more often than not considered as “bac 
Muslims who had transgressed from the divine law by indulging fas 
and tolerating, wine-drinking and other reprehensible offences. For 
instance, it is related that the Qallu potentate, ooe mene ae 
prepared a feast in commemoration of the Prophet's birt lay 
which he invited the ‘sama’ of Qallu including a/-Ha@ Bushra an 
al-Haj Muhammad Y4sin. At night anecdotes from the Prophetic 
Traditions were narrated in order to enlighten the political digni- 
aries and the people who had assembled for the occasion. Al-Hay 
Muhammad Yasin was called upon to translate into Amharic a sec- 
tion from the Tradition which stated that children born from wae 
drinking fathers werc illegitimate and the marriage contracted cia 
their parents was illegal. The chiefs, who thought that the stateme 
was an indirect reference to them, felt so offended that in fee 
ing, Berru called a meeting of his subordinate chiefs and informe 


® Informant: Skaykk Muhammad Jamma. 
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them that he was considering the expulsion of the shaykh who had 
the audacity to humiliate them publicly. So a-Haj Muhammad Yasin 
was cxiled to Chaffa on the pretext that he was to be granted land 
there. The ‘ulama? had therefore no power of enforcing conformity 
to Islamic law, although they continued to instruct and exhort the 
people at funerals and other major public gatherings to observe the 
precepts of Islam and to refrain from act: 
their faith. 

The ‘ulama’ also condemned certain customs such as the wayydné 
ritual feuds, which were periodic inter-ethnic or individual conflicts 
primarily intended to test courage and improve fighting skills.* In 
southeastern Wallo, such fighting used to take place between the 
warriors of Qallu and Tahuladaré at Mutti Qolo on the outskirts of 
the present-day town of Kombolcha and by the Challaga River. The 
‘ulama@’ of the time tried to abolish these practices by threatening not 
to perform funeral prayers for those who died while fi 


ghting. However, 
the local authorities did not give them the support they needed to 


stamp out these customs, and it was only in the time of Ras Mika?él 
in the late nineteenth century that the zayyand was prohibited by law.® 

An informant narrated an anecdote about thc wayyané. While Shaykh 
Sayyid Muhammad b. Fagih Zubayr, a disciple of Shaykh Muhammad 
Shafi, was travelling to the land of the Rayya Oromo in about an. 
1230/1814 a.v., he camped near Qobbo where he witnessed a wayyané 
feud in progress between the lowland and highland inhabitants in 
which the captives were emasculated. The shaykh, greatly saddened 
by the ferocity and barbarity of the fighting, 
with a local saint, asking for God’s assistance in his plan to abolish 
the practice. Persuaded by the saint to stay on and arrange a rec- 
onciliation between the feuding factions, the shaykh had them take 
an oath not to take part in such a fratricidal war in the future. 
Although there was a temporary lull as a result of his initiative, the 


fighting resumed not long after his departure, and led to the loss of 
many lives. 


$ that might compromise 


offered prayers, together 


® Informant: Shaykk Muhammad Taj al-Din. 

™ The wayydné feud amongst the Yajju is briefly discussed in PRO, FO 1/8, f. 
294v-250. On a variant of the woyane, called wajerai, sec Asnake, “A Historical 
Survey,” pp. 263-264, Also Fekadu Begna, “Land and Peasantry in Northern Wallo, 
1941-1974, Yejju and Rayya Qobbo Averajjas” (unpublished M.A. thesis, Department 
of History, Addis Ababa University, 1990). 

* Informant: Skaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din. 

* Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar. 
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There were some Wallo chiefs who were so favourable towards 
Islam that they readily and whole-heartedly assisted the ‘ulama’ with 
campaigns for the expansion of Islam. A good example was Imam 
Yusuf, the hereditary governor of Garfa, who provided men and 
arms for Shaykh Muhammad Shafi.” Imém Muhammad ‘AIi of Warra 
Himano, as we saw in an carlicr chapter, had at his court many 
Muslim scholars and religious functionaries. Likewise, the Dawway 
scholar, Mufti Dawid, was in charge of legal administration at the 
court of Berru Lubo who is belicved to have sought his advice on 
religious matters.” 

The most detailed and perceptive analysis of the relationship be- 
tween the ‘ama’ and the secular authorities of Wallo was made by 
one of our informants. According to him, if a well-known Glim had 
a reputation for sanctity and high moral standards, or if he was from 
the same locality as the chief, or was related to him by birth or 
through marriage, then the chief usually sought his friendship because 
the shaykh’s presence in his domain was considered a source of pres- 
tige. In many cases it was because the shaykh’s reputation indirectly 
enhanced the chicf’s position as a patron of pious clerics, rather than 
because of the chicf’s own personal sincere devotion (ckhlas) to Islam 
per se, that he held the skaykh in high esteem. 

Some of the powerful chiefs who ruled over extensive areas were 
very selective in their patronage of the local Muslim scholars or 
saints. Such were Berru Lubo of Qallu and Adara Billé of Laga 
Gora who sought the friendship of those clerics whose influence was 
commensurate with their own political power. Sometimes clerics like 
Shaykh Ja‘far Bukko had bitter conflicts with the secular leaders such 
as Adara and the other lesser chicfs over the latter’s alleged disre- 
gard for the Islamic code of behaviour, their disrespect for the ‘ulama’, 
and their indifference to social malpractices. For instance, the prac- 
tice of confiscating the property of individuals who were unable to 
fulfil their obligations towards the local officials, such as failure to 
provide free labour or default in the payment of tribute on land, 

were issues on which some of the ‘ulamda’ focussed their opposition. 
Occasionally they were imprisoned by the chiefs, but were soon 
released after a formal plea for clemency had been made on their 
behalf by other senior members of the local community.” 


*7 Tdem. See also Chapter III, p. 96. 
6 Idem. 
Informant: Shaykk Muhammad Walé. 
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Our informant summarized the complex nature of the relation- 
ship between Muslim rulers and clerics by identifying three groups 
of ‘ulama@? who were distinguished from each other by the degree of 
intimacy in their relationship with the authorities, Firstly, there were 
a few scholars who had no dealings whatsoever with the chiefs, even 
when they lived close to the residence of the chiefs. This a due 
to either the clerics’ upbringing or the intensity of their religious 
devotion which left them with Kittle, if any, time for any form of 
interaction at a political level. An example of this was the shaykh of 
Shonké in southeastern Wallo, Jawhar b. Haydar (d. 1935). Secondly 
there were some clerics who had very intimate relationships with 
those in power, but to whom they did not show the deference or 
outward subservience which the position of the rulers demanded of 
them. Such was the case of Shaykh Sayyid Wbrahim (d. au. 1376/1956 
AD.) of Chalé in Warra Babbo. Thirdly, there were some clerics 
who were vehemently opposed to the chiefs on grounds of principle 
since they regarded them as only nominal Muslims and transgres- 


sors of Islamic law. Shaykh Ja‘far Bukko’s relationship with Adara is 
a case in point.” 


Concluding Remarks 


The present chapter reviewed the background to, and the clements 
involved in, the emergence, development and expansion of provincially- 
based hereditary chiefdoms in historical Wallo beginning from the 
turn of the eightcenth up to the middle of the nineteenth century, 
with particular emphasis on the principality of Warra Himano. Ie 
stressed the fact that through an effective dynastic marriage and polit- 
ical alliance with the indigenous aristocratic families, the building up 
of a local power base, and the use of Islam as a source of ieee. 
imacy, and through sheer military might based on a formidable cav- 
alry force, the Mammadoch princes were able to establish their power 
in Warra Himano and to gradually extend their sphere of influence 
over a large territory to the north and south of the Bashlo River. 
Islam played a crucial role in this development beyond its traditional 
one of being a source of internal cultural identity: it also served as a 
factor for legitimizing political power, and as an ideology for expansion 
and for mobilizing human and material resources, in order to resist 


*® Idem. 
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territorial encroachments emanating from the northern Lae 
suzerains of the Wallo dynasts: the Gondarine and Yajju warlor S. 
In return, some of the most outstanding imams of Warra Himano 
enhanced the position of Islam and attempted to speed up the a 
of its diffusion beyond the territorial confines of their domains. : c 
career of Shaykh Muhammad Shafi, discussed in the eo c et 
ter, illustrates how a religious authority responded to tl pees 
made by a secular leader to defend his realm in the ee s “ 
This represented one of the few exceptional cases of a re aa ip 
between clerics and chiefs characterized by a close papncae 
between two sources of allegiance: Islam and hereditary politic 
power. However, the relationship was much more complex a a 
temporary convergence of intcrests of religious and political notal : oa 

The next chapter will attempt to look more deeply into bs 
form of relationship forged between Muslim traders, chiefs an a 
ics through a discussion of nineteenth-century trade and society wii 
particular reference to southeastern Wallo. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


TRADE IN SOUTHEASTERN WALLO (ca. 1800-1890) 


In the chapters on Islamization and Sift revival, it was pointed out 
that the eastern and southeastern regions of Ethiopia which were 
directly facing the hinterlands of the Red Sea and the Gulf of Aden 
coasts were important channels through which new ideas and trade 
goods passed to the interior of the Ethiopian highlands. This chap- 
ter is specifically concerned with the southcastern part of Wallo, 
which was commercially the most important, cven crucial, part of 
the entire region in the nineteenth century. The revival of the Red 
Sea trade in the early decades of that century, itself a consequence 
of the rise of expansionist Egypt and the relative safety of the region 
for merchants and pilgrims, directly contributed to the increasing 
demand for Ethiopian goods—spices, musk, ivory, gold and slaves— 
and the opening up of new trade routes which connected the coast 
with the hinterland.' The emergence of the port of Tajura, to which 
reference has already been made, was both a by-product of, and a 
contributing factor to, the increase in the volume of the domestic 
transit trade through southeastern Wallo. 

In order to understand the links between trade, authority and 
Islam in the region, it is necessary to reconstruct the patterns, organ- 
ization and extent of the internal and long-distance commerce in its 
southeastern areas, with particular emphasis on the development of 
trading communities and centres in Qallu and Dawway. 

The notion that the migration and settlement of the Oromo in 
highland Wallo, beginning from the late sixteenth century, completely 
disrupted commerce for a considerable length of time,? should be 
dismissed. It is part of the long-established stercotype that the Oromo 
were the “scourge” of scttled life and culture.? Recent studies have 
shown that some of the Oromo chiefs of Wallo encouraged trade 
even before its great revival in the late eighteenth and nincteenth 


‘ See Chapter III, p. 73. 

® Asnake, “A Historical Survey,” p. 267. 

3 Almeida as quoted in Pankhurst, Introduction to Economic History, p. 79; Trimingham, 
Islam in Ethiopia, p. 106; Ullendorff, The Ethiopians, p. 76. 
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centuries. Although initially the Oromo raids disrupted the trade 
between northern and central Ethiopia, on the one hand, and the 
southern regions, on the other, once their incursions had lost momen- 
tum, commercial contacts were restored in the succeeding generations.’ 

Although there are still strong and persistent traditions about the 
coming to Wallo of trading families from Bagémder and Tegray, 
apparently to revive the trade of the region® in the late eighteenth 
century, during the reign of Amadé Kolasé of Warra Himano, and 
again in the time of Emperor Yohannes IV in the late 1870s, as 
well as about their settlement in Adas in Warra Himano and in 
Qallu,® it is most unlikely that there was virtually no trade worthy 
of consideration before that period. 

In eastern Wallo, extending from the northeast frontier with Tegray 
in the north to Ambassal in the south, a number of important mar- 
kets had flourished since the early mediaeval period, which suggests 
the existence of an extensive network of local markets and long- 
distance caravan routes branching off in many directions, and prob- 
ably of prosperous trading families. 

Travellers and chroniclers such as Alvares, Shihab al-Din and 
Almeida mentioned in their accounts, written in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the existence of lively trading centres such as 
Mandeley in southeastern Tegray, Qorqora in Angot,’ and Wasal.’ 
However, they seem to have gradually declined and completely col- 
lapsed as a result of the events of the sixteenth century: the wars 
between the Christian kingdom and the Muslim state of Adal, and 
the Oromo raids. Hence, it was not until the late eighteenth cen- 
tury that this region became prominent in the overall trade of the 
country, a development closely associated with the emergence of sev- 
eral small relay stations and markets which nineteenth-century Europ- 
ean travellers often mentioned. In the period under consideration, the 
commercial importance of the northern sector of eastern Wallo lay 
in its role as a transit zone for the trade between Tegray, central 


* Pankhurst, op. cit., pp. 314-15. 

5 Asnake, op. cit., pp. 267, 270, 271; informants: Shaykks Muhammad Taj al-Din 
and ‘Abd al-Salam. 

6 Informant: Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam. 

? Francesco Alvares, The Prester John of the Indies C.F. Beckingham and G.W.B. 
Huntingford (trans./ed.) (London, 1954), 2 vols., I, p. 187; Almeida in Some Records 
of Ethiopia, pp. 110-11. 

8 Shihab al-Din in Basset, Historre de la Conquéle, pp. 283ff; Merid, “Political 
Geography,” p. 622. 
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Wallo and Shawa, rather than as a meeting-point of major trade- 
routes leading to the coast. However, owing to the political and cul- 
tural orientation of the Yajju dynasts towards the north and northwest. 
and the conflicts among the provincial warlords, the volume of trade 
remained small and long-distance trade could not develop. Moreover 
the general geographical position of the area was not conducive to 
the development of such trade across the desert to the coast. 

In the southern half of eastern Wallo, the situation was markedly 
different. Although there is no extant evidence on the development 
of long-distance trade before the late eighteenth century, it is well- 
attested that several factors contributed to the developrient and 
expansion of trade in this sector during the late eighteenth and carly 
ninetcenth centuries. This is evident from the accounts of European 
travellers of the late 1830s and early 1840s. Important among such 
factors were, firstly, the strategic position of the region, since it direct 
faced the hinterland adjacent to the port of Tajura, and <eeonely: 
the rise to power of the Qallu rulers who were the patrons of eine 
merce® and exercised effective control over the districts where the 
trade-routes converged. The district of Dawway was an important 
terminus of the slave trade and of the caravans coming from the 
north, as well as from Awsa and Tajura."” ° 

The emergence of the Sultanate of Awsa in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was also an important stimulus for the development of trade.'! 
The relative fertility of the valley of Awsa, the security which oe 
vailed under the sultans, and the existence of the salt deposits of 
Lake Assal encouraged trade: “Aussa, having trade connections with 
the Wallo country, Argoba [Qallu and Dawway], Gondar and even 
Massawa, probably benefited from this new development 2 
Furthermore, “... with the opening of a direct route (from Tajura] 
to Shoa, the Tajurans left the Zeila route but they still used the 
route through Aussa in order to reach Dawe, in the independent 
part of Argoba, which was under a Muslim ruler." 

Although the frictions between the Shawan and Wallo rulers since 
the early nineteenth century appear to have been politically-moti- 
vated,'* the main underlying factor was the desire to control, and 


* Isenberg and Krapf, Journals, p. 365 

"" Abir, Era of the Princes, p. 60. a 
Idem, “Trade and Politics,” pp. 165-66. 
Thid., p. 170. se : 

Ibid., p. 197. 

* Tbid., pp. 359-60, 362-63. 
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Map 2 Principal Trade Routes in Nineteenth-Century Ethiopia 
(Based on Abir, Eva of the Princes, p. 45) 
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ensure the safety of, the trade-routes between Shawa, Gondar and 
Tegray through the Wallo territory.» Hence, a combination of stratc- 
gic, political and economic factors turned southeastern Wallo into a 
commercially crucial area possessing direct access to the coast. 


The Dawway Trading Emporium 


Contrary to the views of most writers who have discussed the trade 
of southeastern Wallo either as part of the overall trade of Shawa, 
or of Wallo, Dawway is neither a town'® nor a single market or 
trading station.” It is in fact a name of a district in southeastern 
Wallo consisting of a numbcr of commercial centres, residences of 
merchant familics and customs posts, as well as of centres of Islamic 
learning such as Gaddo, Doddota and Birrinsa Qoré. 

Dawway {the Dawe of most writers) is bounded by the Awash 
River in the east, Reqgé in the west, Garfa in the north and the 
Borkanna River in the south.'* The namc is derived from a river of 
the same name which rises in the neighbourhood of Kamisé and 
flows into the Awash, although during the hot scason it dries up on 
reaching Artumma, east of Chaffa Robi.'* 

Dawway is therefore a collective name of an agglomeration of 
local markets and caravan trading centres, and the termini of sev- 
eral routes coming from central Wallo, southern Tegray and north- 
eastern Shawa, and those from the coast.” 

Dawway and the surrounding districts form a transitional zonc 
between the arid wastes of the southern Afar territory in the cast 
and the cool highlands of Reqgé in the west. It is thus ideal for the 
cultivation of high-altitude crops, and of cotton, coffee, pepper, to- 
bacco and fruits on its lower fringes. These, together with hides and 
skins, were important items of trade exchanged for the products of 
the lowlands. Agriculture is supplemented by animal husbandry. 


8 Thid., p. 363. 

'® Thid., pp. 51, 62. Paradoxically, he criticized earlier writers for considering 
Awsa as a town, although it is a name of a region: 
170-71. 

” Asnake, op. cit., p. 271. 

"© Informant: a!-Haj Muhammad al-Tayyib (Addis Ababa, 3 July 1983); Stitz, 
“The Western Argobba of Yifat,” p. 186 (map). 

'° Informant cited supra. 

* Isenberg and Krapf, Joumals, p. 40. 
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Further east nomadic pastoralism has been the dominant mode of 
subsistence. 

The ethnic composition of the inhabitants shows a remarkable 
degree of diversity. The Oromo have been long established in the 
region since the seventeenth century and constituted a conspicuous 
and distinct ethnic entity; hence one often hears of the Dawway 
Oromo. The present linguistic frontier is the market of Bora beyond 
which the Afar dialects are predominant.” There is no doubt that 
this frontier, before the Amharicization of this part of Wallo, was 
much closer to the present-day town of Kamisé. Another, and even 
earlier, group is the Argobba-spcaking community which has been 
predominant in Shonke, Argobba (castern Wallo) and Ancharro,” 
since early mediaeval times. To these older groups were later added 
Amharic-spcaking merchant families from highland Wallo and the 
Gondar area who arrived during the early decades of the ninetcenth 
century, and were later to intermarry with both the Oromo and 
Argobba, and even with the Afar clans, thereby contributing to the 
ethnic heterogeneity of Dawway. 

As far as religious affiliation is concerned, Islam has been the dom- 
inant faith of the Argobba-speaking population of the region since 
at least the cleventh century,” although with the settlement of the 
Oromo, elements of their traditional faith were introduced, and the 
attempts made by the ninetcenth-century Stiff scholars of the area 
to regenerate Islam were also directed, as we saw earlier, towards 
extirpating these features from Islam. Such practices as worshipping 
under trees and offering of sacrifices near rivers had been strong ele- 
ments of pre-Islamic and Oromo traditional beliefs. According to 
an informant, it was the ordinary pcople, especially the cultivators, 
who were the first to embrace Islam, while the early Oromo local 
chiefs and notables long resisted conversion. The principal mode of 
Islamization was through the conversion of a group from within a 
clan, with other clans following suit. Later on, however, it was the 
Oromo ‘ulamé@ of Dawway who were responsible for the throrough 
Islamization of some of the neighbouring Afar nomadic groups of 
the lowlands." 


2 Informant: Shaykh Yasin Muhammad (Komboicha, 4 April 1983). 

2 Stitz, op. cit., p. 190. 
This is based on local oral traditions of Islamization of the Muslim commu- 
s and on the date suggested for the founding of the “Sultanate of Shawa’”: sce 
Chapter IL, p. 60. 

“ Informant: al-Haj Muhammad al-Tayyib. 
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In the time of Mufi Dawid (d. 1818/19), the Shari‘a was firmly 
established when marriage contracts, and the regulations governing 
inheritance and divorce, began to be strictly applied according to 
Islamic law. The wayydné inter-clan feuds between the Oromo, and 
the Argobba- and Amharic-speaking inhabitants, and frequent ple 
dering, frontier skirmishes and kidnapping, were also brought to an 
end.” The dominant school of Islamic law is still the Shafi‘iyya 
although the Hanafi madhhab was introduced to Madiné by al- Haj 
‘Abd al-Latif, a native of Dawway, from Darra in northwest Shawa 
in the first decade of the twentieth century.” 

The strategic location of Dawway facilitated the growth of mar- 
kets and the opening of trade routes in the late eighteenth century 
and this was intimately linked with the rise of the port of Tajura, 
and the cmergence of the Kingdom of Shawa and the Sultanate or 
Awsa. As Abir rightly observed, during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, the only point of access for travellers from the 
coast to the highlands, apart from Massawa, was Tajura.”’ The route 
to Aws&a, and through Dawway to central Wallo, was older than the 
new route from Tajura to Ifat in Shawa.* A glance at the map” 
also reveals that the distance between Tajura and Dawway was 
shorter than that between Tajura and Shawa.” Thus the geographical 
proximity of Dawway to the coast was of crucial importance for the 
development and expansion of the caravan trade, and it would not 
be an exaggeration to say that Dawway was a vital link in the ex- 
ternal trade between the coast and the central Ethiopian highlands in 
the period under discussion. 

Abir has suggested four important factors for the emergence of 
Tajura and the revival of commerce in the nineteenth eae Among 
these were, firstly, the expansion of the Red Sea trade after the 
establishment of Egypt’s power in the Hijaz and the increase in the 
demand for slaves from Ethiopia; secondly, the rise and expansion 
of the Kingdom of Shaw; thirdly, the decline of the Zeila~Harar- 
Shawa route; and fourthly, the opening of a new route to Shaw4 
through the salt-producing Afar territory.*' If the rise of Shawa can 


3 Idem. 
* Tdem and Shaykh Yasin. 

* Abir, Era of the Princes, p. 20. 
* Ibid, p. 24. 

See map 2, p. 142. 
*® However, Abir, op. 
“ Tdem, “Trade and Pol 


22, thinks the latter route is more direct. 
p. 180. 
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be regarded as a contributory factor, so can the rise and develop- 
ment of the principality of Qallu in eastern Wallo, which had a 
more direct access to Awsa and Tajura than did Shawa. Without 
the patronage and active support of the Qaillu rulers and their vas- 
sals in Reqgé and Dawway, the volume of trade would have been 
severely limited. 

Hence, the carly communities of Dawway and its neighbouring 
districts developed the capacity for economic growth, and for sus- 
taining an exchange economy and a hereditary ruling chiefdom, 
owing to the diversity of its economic resources: grain, cattle and 
cotton which were needed by the nomadic inhabitants of the low- 
lands, and the tribute on land and trade. To these intcrnal factors 
which favoured potential economic prosperity and the emergence of 
a ruling aristocracy was added the stimulus which external trade 
gave to surplus production, the accumulation of capital and the nse 
of indigenous trading families. However, owing probably to lack of 
not only sufficient capital to undertake long-distance trading trans- 
actions, but also of limited patronage by the local chiefs and of enter- 
prise and business acumen, these merchant families failed to exploit 
the favourable local conditions so as to evolve into prosperous mcr- 
cantile classes strong enough to challenge the newly-arrived trading 
immigrants from highland Wallo. 

‘An additional source of stimulus to the growth of trade in this 
part of Wallo was, therefore, the arrival of these immigrants. They 
gradually succeeded in supplanting their indigenous counterparts be- 
cause they had the support of the ruling chiefs and because they pos- 
sessed a long experience in long-distance trade while operating in 
their own home bases in Gondar, Darita, Enfraz and Warra Himano. 
Their settlement in Qallu and Dawway also coincided with the 
revival of commerce in the hinterland and with the consolidation of 
local dynasties. 

The history of the rise to prominence and expansion of Dawway 
as the most important commercial entrepét in the whole of eastern 
Wallo is encapsulated in the acount of the settlement of non-indige- 
nous groups of merchants who, in alliance with the local rulers, took 
control of the existing trading network from the hands of the petty 
traders whom they gradually turned into their commercial agents. 
Their arrival must have therefore brought about a considerable degree 
of social dislocation and readjustment, especially if we bear in mind 
that not only were the new settlers given encouragement to exploit 
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the trade with the coast, but were also granted extensive agricultural 
land,” which was cultivated by slave labourers, and even perhaps 
by the dispossessed indigenous people. It must have also led to tension 
and friction between the immigrants and the local traders and cul- 
tivators, one consequence of which, according to an informant, was 
the fleeing of a substantial number of the latter, especially the Oromo, 
to the lowlands.®* This suggests that the immigrants had the upper- 
hand since they enjoyed the support and protection of the local chiefs. 
The fear of a potential threat from the disaffected members of the 
local community, and of raids from the lowlanders, engendered a 
sense of apprehension amongst the leaders of the scttler community, 
and led to the adoption and strict application of an exclusivist pol- 
icy reflected in the prohibition of intermarriage with those not engaged 
in trade, and the enforcement of residential segregation of artisans. 
Hence, the social organization of the Dawway merchant families 
reflected this overriding concern for safeguarding the class, ethnic 
and economic interests and identity of the community, and a desire 
to curtail severely social intcractions with other groups.” The likeli- 
hood that such an introspective and closed society might discourage 
trade was offset by exceptional and calculated marriage alliances with 
members of the local trading and ruling families. 

The leading Argobba traders had their centre at Mofa. When the 
Ambharic-speaking trading families came to the area, they established 
their own settlements, the principal of which was Madiné, about 
twenty miles southwest of Kamisé. From the ruins of the walls of 
several two-storeyed buildings, which are an architecturally excep- 
tional feature in the whole area, and are believed to have been con- 
structed by Arab masons early in the twentieth century, we can have 
some idea of the degree of sophistication of settled life and the com- 
fort and luxury of the wealthy merchants who resided in it. The 
stones were quarried by slave labourers while the Argobba artisans 
helped the chief masons during the work of construction.» 

The new settlers also established a near-monopoly over the office 
of the nageddras (chief of customs). Those who were considered for 


Traders in Adas, Warra Himano, were also given land: 5 a 

2 f given land: Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam. 
Informant: Afé Kabbo Yisuf (Madiné, 25 March 1983). Z ie 
Cf. Cohen, “Cultural Strategies. ..,” pp. 271-72. 
Informant: Skaykh Yasin (Kombol!cha, 15 March 1983). See also Stitz, 


Western Argobba of Yifat,” pp. 89-90. ar 
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appointment by the governors of Reqgé, or even by their overlords, 
came from the immigrant families.*° For instance, in the late nine- 
teenth century, one Naggadras Muhammad Yasin was directly appointed 
by Ras Mikaél, the contemporary potentate of Wallo.” 

Besides Mofa, the most important trading settlements and mar- 
kets in Dawway were Bora, Arraf Lebbé and Karra Dibo.” According 
to an oral source, Karra Dibo, which means “the narrow pass”, was 
the oldest market in the region.*? The most famous trading settle- 
ment used both as a residence of the richest merchant families and 
as a depot was Madiné. Before its establishment, the major traders’ 
residence was at Mofa.”° 

The founders of Madiné were immigrant trading families who had 
hailed from Warra Himano and whose ancestors had originally come 
from Gondar, Darita, Enfrazt! and Arbambe.” Traders from Darita 
have been known for their enterprising and far-flung commercial 
activities which took them to as far as south and southwest Ethiopia.** 
It is therefore quite possible that their migration to Wallo was com- 
mercially-motivated. When the pioneers of those groups first came 
to Dawway, they settled at a place called Atari on the top of a hill 
west of Madiné.* Madiné itself was founded in the time of Berru Lubo, 
the governor of Qallu. More specifically, an informant suggested the 
year AH. 1240/1824 a.p. for the founding of the settlement.” 

There are conflicting accounts about the causes for the emigra- 
tion of the traders. One version asserts that it was because they had 
been persecuted as a religious minority that they decided to leave 
their homeland.” Another states that they emigrated in search of 


% Similarly, in Adas, the naggddra@ses were chosen from among the resident mer- 
chants who originally came from Gondar: Skaykh ‘Abd al-Salam. 

37 Informant: Shak Ahmad al-Tayyib (Kamisé, 29 March 1983). 

** Informant: Shaykh Yasin. 
Informant: Shaykh Ahmad. 
Informant: Shaykh Yasin. 

# According to Ate Kabbo, most of the traders who eventually settled at Madiné 
were from Enfraz. 

® Informant: Shaykh Yasin. 

"8 Abir, “Trade and Politics,” pp. 86-87; Abdussamad H. Ahmad, “Darita, 
Bagemdir: An Historic Town and its Muslim Population, 1830-1890,” [74HS, 22, 
3 (1989), pp. 439-51. 

+ The Amharic word, aéari (lit: ‘one who puts up a fence’) has come to mean 
‘trader’; sec Asnake, op. cit., p. 270. 
* Informant: Alo Kabbo. 
' Idem. However, there is no evidence for this assertion. It is in fact a projec- 
tion of the situation in the early 1880s back to the 1830s and 1840s. 
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better economic opportunitics.” The third account relates that orig- 
inally they had been brought from Gondar by Amadé Kolas¢, the 
hereditary ruler of Warra Himano in the 1790s, and a second group 
by Emperor Yohannes IV. 

When they arrived in Dawway, Berru’s vassal in Reqgé, from 
where the area of Madiné and the surrounding districts were admin- 
istered, was Gobazé Léncha, alias Qangé. On behalf of his lord, 
Berru, Gobazé accorded them the necessary protection and author- 
ization to set up their own settlement. Subsequently, during the 
time of his son and successor, Muhammad, their position was firmly 
consolidated. He gave them all the support they needed in return 
for their commercial services; importing for him and his court a vari- 
ety of goods: carpets, muskets, beds, drinking glasses and other house- 
hold luxuries.** These were sometimes purchased with the money 
advanced to them by other notables. In return for their services, the 
big merchants were taxed lightly. The chiefs also used to lend money 
to traders who did not have sufficient capital and to share the pro- 
ceeds with them.°’ This enabled the new immigrants to entrench 
themselves as influential and rich mercantile families in the area. 
Among the well-known leaders of the earliest families were al-Hajs 
Hamza, al-Amin, Badru, Muhammad Sa‘id and Muhammad Nir.® 

The site of the village of Madiné, located on the summit of a 
rocky hill, was chosen by the immigrants—who can be considered 
as the easternmost branch of a wider Muslim commercial diaspora 
coming from Bagémder and Tegray during the last decade of the 
eighteenth and the carly nineteenth centurics—becausc it was easy 
to defend against raids from the nomadic inhabitants of the lowlands 
below it, or from the agriculturalists of the surrounding countryside.” 

The pcople of Madiné were exclusively engaged in tradc, leaving 
the cultivation of the land to slave labourers. The land was granted 
to them by the governors of Reqgé to whom they paid tribute. Many 
of the Oromo-spcaking cultivators, from whom the land was alicnated, 


* Informant: Shaykh Yasin. 

= 2 ee op. cit., pp. 267, 270; informants: Skaykis ‘Abd al-Salam and Muhammad 
ay -Din. 

On the power and influence of Gobazé, see Harris, op. cit., I, p. 183. 

Informant: Ai@ Kabbo. 

Informant: Shaykh Ahmad. 

Informant: Aio Kabbo. 

* Idem. 
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had to flee to the lowlands, while some were gradually assimilated 
by the new settlers through intermarriage. The traders also inter- 
married with the Afar clans, presumably in order to facilitate com- 
mercial relations, since the trade with the coast traversed the Afar 
territory. Marriage alliances were arranged to retain the goodwill and 
patronage of the local nobility. 

The responsibility for administering justice was entrusted to the 
Reqgé chiefs who, however, consulted the ‘ulama’ at Gaddo on reli- 
gious matters. The chiefs also appointed the naggadras of Dawway 
who used to reside at a place called Dibdibbé (now deserted), located 
half-way between Bora and Madiné. 

In order to safeguard their privileged status as a commercial aris- 
tocracy, the merchants allowed no marriage with members of other 
professions, although they intermarried with other trader families, 
who like themselves, originated in Gondar and Enfraz, but who set- 
tled in other parts of Wallo.* Weavers, smiths and _fugré (exorcists) 
were strictly prohibited from settling at Madiné, and anyone found 
there was severely punished and forced to live at segregated locali- 
ties, one of which was Dibiaina, entirely inhabited by smiths;” another 
was Gandaba, where daggers and spears were made both for the 
local people and especially for the nomads of the lowlands.* Although 
the artisans and weavers were not persecuted, they were forbidden 
to intermarry with the traders.” 

The society in Dawway in general, and the community at Madiné 
in particular, consisted of a number of distinct social and economic 
groups who stood in differing relations to the principal source of 
livelihood: commerce and cultivation of the land. At the top of the 
hierarchy was the commercial aristocracy made up of the big mer- 
chant families and led by wealthy traders who also constituted the 
landed nobility. Below them was the middle-class consisting of com- 
mercial agents of the big merchants and petty traders who had 
sufficient capital to do business at the centres of medium-distance 
trade. Next came the weavers and other members of the artisanal 
class who lived in separate settlements, and the tenants who owned 
small plots of land. The fourth category comprised the slaves who 
worked as domestic chattels and agricultural labourcrs. 


5+ For instance, those of Adas and Ancharro. 
Informant: Shaykh Yasin. 

' Informant: Shaykh Ahmad. 

57 Idem. 
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This socio-economic stratification was gencrated and reinforced 
by the highly restricted access to wealth accruing from the caravan 
and local trade, which the big merchants monopolized, and owing 
to the relative insignificance of land as a source of wealth and power, 
in sharp contrast to western and central Wallo. There the concen- 
tration of military and political power in the hands of the ruling 
chiefs, the pursuit of activities rclated to warfare and authority, and 
the predominantly agricultural economy precluded the rise of pros- 
perous merchant communities. In Dawway the prominence of the 
wealthy trading class was further strengthened by marital and resi- 
dential regulations. 

The most important market in Dawway was at Arraf Lcbbé. Bora, 
founded later, was originally a customs post. Goods destined for 
Karra Dibo were taxed at Bora, while taxes on those going to Madiné 
were Icvied at Dibdibbé.* The officials in charge of assessing and 
collecting the taxes were directly responsible to the Reqqé chiefs. 
The most important source of revenue was the trade in salt, brought 
by the Afar merchants, and in slaves in transit to Tajura from fat. 

While the principal local cxport items consisted of hides and skins, 
and some grain, the trade in slaves was also brisk in the period with 
which this chapter is concerned. 

Slaves were brought by the Ifat dealers from southwestern Ethiopia. 
An informant related that at the market of Ancharro, there was an 
open quarter where slaves were purchased.*' At Madiné, however, 
the slaves were kept in private houses before being forwarded to 
Tajura. There were brokers who arranged the business transaction 
between the local traders and the leaders of the slave caravans.” 
The volume of the slave trade between Tajura and southeastern 
Wallo was higher than that between Tajura and Shawa Pankhurst 
has suggested a “total annual figure, for the two ports [Tajura and 
Zeila], of 6000 [slaves] ...”* 


58 Informant: Skaykh Yasin. 
Conti Rossini wrote that Reqqé was also a halting-place for the slave cara- 
vans going to the coast: “Uoggerat, Raia Galla . op. cit., p. 17, n. 58. 

© Shaykh Ahmad made the interesting point that since shoe-making was unknown, 
it stimulated the export of hides and skins. 

6 Informant: Shaykh Yasin. 
sce Abir, Era of the Princes, pp. 59-61. 
Idem, “Trade and Politics,” p. 223. 

© Richard Pankhurst, “The Ethiopian Slave Trade in the Nineteenth and Early 
Twentieth Centuries: A Statistical Inquiry,” Joumal of Semitic Studies, 9, 1 (1964), 
p. 226. The literature on the Ethiopian slave trade is extensive. On a recent attempt 
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Most of the slaves were destined for thc Hijaz, not for Aden, 
because of the British prohibition of the slave trade. Since one of 
the principal factors for the emergence of Tajura was the growing 
external demand for slaves, it also indirectly contributed to enhanc- 
ing the role of Dawway as a transit centre for the trade. Taxes on 
slaves were paid in Maria Theresa thalers or in kind: one out of 
every ten slaves was a standard rate. The slaves thus collected were 
either sold to the slave dealers themselves, or, if they were young 
female slaves, they were retained in order to become concubincs. 
Many of the male slaves were employed as labourers on land. On 
the average, a prosperous merchant or a landowning family had at 
least ten slaves working as domestic servants, farm labourers, herds- 
men, or as assistants to caravan traders. 

In addition to the indigenous traders, there were also a small num- 
ber of immigrant Arabs, mostly from Aden, who lived at a place 
east of Madiné called Fursé and were largely engaged in the trans- 
port of salt and other merchandise from Tajura for which they used 
their camels. Others worked in the salt mines in Awsa, or served 
as guides to the caravans going to the coast, and on the basis of 
mutual agreements entered into between them and the traders, they 
organized and supervised the transport of goods.” There were also 


to review the fate of slaves of Ethiopian origin in parts of the Musiim world, sce 
the present writer’s “The Servile Elites of the Ethiopian Muslim Diaspora in Arabia 
and India” (a paper presented to the workshop on “Slavery and the African Diaspora 
in the Lands of Islam” held at Northwestern University, Evanston, 30 April to 2 
May 1999). ‘To be published under the title “From Slaves to Elites: the Ethiopian 
Muslim Diaspora in Arabia and Muslim India” in the Journal for Islamic Studies 
(forthcoming). 
5 Informant: Shaykh Yasin; Abir, “Trade and Politic > p. 241. 
“ Tp March 1983 the present wriler met at the Saturday market of Bora (south- 
east of Kamisé) an Arab from Aden, then aged about 85, named Rajih (now 
deceased). He said that he first came to Dawway in the time of Empress Zawditu 
(a. 1930). He had five camels for sale and was riding anothcr. He also said that 
e earned his living by hiring out his camels to itinerant caravan traders for trans- 
porting goods from one market to another. Rajih was fluent in both the Oromo 
and Afar languages, and judging from his attire and manners, he seemed to have 
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of the small Arab community which once flourished in the area, he resided in iso- 
ation in a house located on a hilly spur by the main road to Bora. For a pre- 
iminary survey of the Yemeni Arabs in Ethiopia. see my “A Brief Note on the 
Yemeni Arabs in Ethiopia” in Katsuyoshi Fukui. Eisei Kurimoto and Masayoshi 
Shigeta (eds.}, Euieopia in Broader Perspectives: Papers of the 13th Intemational Conference of 
Ethiopian Studies, Vol. [ IIT (Kyoto, 1997), I, pp. 339-48. 
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slave dealers from Channo and Arab camel-owners from Harar who 
regularly visited the Dawway markets. 

The total length of time that caravan merchants spent on the out- 
ward journey to the coast, including their stay at Tajura while dis- 
posing of their goods and purchasing imported commoditics, and on 
the retum journey, was over six months. One informant said that 
this was because there were numerous halting-places and customs 
posts all along the caravan route.” 

It is estimated that each of the wealthiest merchants such as al- 
Haj Badru and others had a working capital of up to 100,000 thalers, 
i.c., £20-25,000 nineteenth-century sterling, excluding property in 
houses, slaves, livestock and land.” They traded in sundry items such 
as hides and skins, incense and slaves. Business competition amongst 
the big merchant families was rife not only over trade but also over 
winning the favours of the rulers through the provision of exotic and 
expensive gifts. The chiefs naturally encouraged such a rivalry as a 
mechanism of controlling the traders effectively.” The most successful 
and intimate ones were often rewarded hansdomely with land and, 
sometimes, with positions of authority within their own localities.” 

The slaves taken via Dawway were in high demand both by the 
Arabs across the sea and by the Tajurans themselves. The Arab traders 
who travelled to Awsa to purchase female slaves for their harims pre- 
ferred the more light-skinned and younger ones. So did the Tajurans 
who liked to keep them as wives instead of their own local women.” 
According to an informant, the rcason was because it was more ¢co- 
nomical to marry from outside their clans since they did not have 
to buy expensive presents for all members of the bride’s family.” 

As Abir noted, the Tajuran traders were prevented by the Shawan 
and Qallu rulers from travelling beyond the frontier area to the 


western Ethiopia for the latter who in return disposed of their merchandise: “Trade 
and Politics,” p. 223. 

® Informants: Shaykh Yasin and Ato Kabbo. 

* Informant: Shaykh Ahmad. 

* Informant: Aio Kabbo. According to Shaykk Ahmad’s rather conservative es i- 
matc, the richest average trader possessed the following: 50 camels, 4,000 thalers 
and 20 30 slaves. ; 

7! Informant: Alo Kabbo. 

7 An informant, describing early 20th-century trade in Wallo, spoke of wealthy 
and well-established merchants who actually sought appointment as naggddras by the 
political authorities, largely because the position was prestigious: Alo Hayle Faris 
(Sandaj, cast_of Boru Sellasé, 7 miles northwest of Dessic, 18 June 1983). 

73 Abir, “Trade and Politics,” p. 236. 

4 Informant: Shaykh Yasin. 
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sources of the slaves. Therefore, they had to rely on the local mer- 
chants in Shawa at such markets as ‘Abd al-Rasal, and Madiné in 
Dawway, for the supply of the slaves. “Dawe served as a meeting 
point between the Wollo Muslim merchants buying slaves and other 
merchandise from Gojam and Enarea, and Afar merchants who were 
not allowed to go beyond this point.” This was an important advan- 
tage which strengthened the dominant commercial position of the 
Dawway merchants, kept out potential rivals, and preserved their 
monopoly over the transit trade to the coast. 

The major imported items included different varieties of clothing 
fabrics for men and women; incense, silk; better-grade salt extracted 
from the saline beds of Lake Assal;” beds and carpets from “‘Ajam” 
(Persia) which were destined for the nobility; gold bars called abii'l- 
khayl (horse brand) and abi'l-fil (elephant brand); swords and mus- 
kets; silver- and gold-coated ornaments, bracelets and necklaces; bars 
of sugar: hajar, and sugar candies (sukkar al-nabat) from Aden; frank- 
incense, rice and perfume; razors, needles, kohl, metal utensils and 
glassware; and embroidered robes for the chiefs.” The taxes on bulky 
goods brought in large quantities, such as salt, were assessed accord- 
ing to the size of camel loads: a sack of salt was paid in tax on a 
load of forty sacks. Other commodities were taxed on the basis of 
often arbitrary, visual estimates of their valuc. 

Hides and skins, and slaves, were the major export items passing 
through Dawway. However, gold brought from western and south- 
western Ethiopia in small quantities was locally used for making 
ornaments, and not for export. Locally-woven cotton cloths and live- 
stock for breeding in the lowlands were also exported.” 

The major media of exchange were the thaler, fractions (gpalé) of 
salt bars (amolz), and cartridges. The thalers were used to purchase 
mules and cattle. There was also considerable bartering. Pepper™ 
was exchanged for cotton, salt for grain, and coffee for butter. 

There were several major markets in Qallu proper to which those 
in Dawway were linked. To the northwest was the market of Ancharro 


282; 
p. 197. 
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which rose to prominence as early as the 1830s,*' not in the time 
of Yohannes IV.” As noted above, it was renowned for its open 
slave market. Its location near Ayn Amba, capital of the Qallu lords, 
was an important asset since it enjoyed their protection. It was acces- 
sible from the south to merchants from Dawway because it was part 
of the district of Argobba which bordered on Dawway. In the time 
of Yohannes, Muslim traders from Gojjam, Bagémder and Tcgray 
settled in and around Ancharro.** Totola in western Qallu was one 
of the great markets in Ethiopia." To the northeast of Ancharro, 
outside Qallu proper, Bati developed as a market and a centre of 
the caravan trade in the 1880s. According to oral sources, it was 
founded by a group of Afar merchants from Tajura® who chose the 
site for its proximity to Awsa and the hinterland of Wallo. Like the 
Dawway markets further south, the main exports which passed through 
Bati were hides and skins, and slaves. 

The most important trade-routes from Dawway led to the mar- 
kets of Channo and ‘Abd al-Rasil in Ifat and Aliyyu Amba, south 
of Ankobar, in Shawa proper. Slave traders from the first two mar- 
kets frequented Dawway since it served as a transit zone. Harari mer- 
chants and Arab camel-owners also travelled from Harar to Dawway 
to do business in the various markets. 

In Dawway trade was occasionally disrupted whenever the Oromo 
and the Afar were engaged in feuds or when the latter occasionally 
raided its frontier.8’ There were also frequent conflicts between the 
Qallu rulers and their vassals in Reqgé because of the latter’s rebel- 
lions aimed at ending their allegiance to their overlords. The Dawway 
chiefs also attempted to annex Artumma and this led to many armed 
clashes. A local Arabic fragment® records that in the early 1830s, 
Berru Lubo ravaged Reqgé and expelled its governor, a certain Abbé 
Mansiir, who fled to Artumma which Berru sacked latter. In 1834-35 
and in 1865, there were outbreaks of famine and pestilence which 


81 Isenberg and Krapf, Journals, pp. 391, 403-4; Lefebv ‘oy 
ponies, g ph, F: pp. 3-4; Lefebvre, Voyage, II, pp. 107, 
Asnake, op. cit., p. 270. 
Ibid., citing oral sources. 
Isenberg and Krapf, op. cit., pp. 40, 362, 390, 391. 
Informants: Shakes Muhammad Siraj (Bati, 18 July 1983) and ‘AIT. 
86 Tnformants: Shaykhs Ahmad and Yasin. : 
® Informant: Shaykh Yasin. 
*® In the possession of Ale Kabbo. 
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wrought great havoc. In 1869 there was a long drought which affected 
the whole of Dawway"—all of which drastically reduced the pro- 
duction and supply of grain and cattle, and led to the decrease in 
the volume of both internal and foreign trade. 

The caravan trade from the Dawway markets was organized by 
the leading merchants who had the requisite capital and the sup- 
port of the chiefs. Under them were smaller traders to whom they 
often provided some initial capital and with whom, cspecially if they 
were from their own community, they shared the profits. The big 
merchants purchased for the local chiefs a variety of commodities 
ranging from luxury goods such as carpets and silk robes to orna- 
ments. They rendered these services in order to maintain the good- 
will and continued patronage of the authorities. 

Taxes on goods carried on long-distance trade were an important 
source of income for the local rulers. The big merchants also derived 
considerable profits out of it. Hence the caravan trade can be said 
to have reinforced commercial prosperity and political power to a 
greater extent than is usually thought, to have increased their inter- 
dependence, and to have guaranteed the predominance of the trad- 
ing and ruling classes over the agricultural and nomadic populations 
both in Qallu and Awsa. The alliance between chiefs and merchant 
families—through marriage and vested economic interests—is there- 
fore of crucial importance for an understanding of the privileged 
position which the leading merchants held in the communities of 
southeast Wallo. 

The viability of the long-distance trade leading both to the coast 
and to central Wallo, Tegray and to Shawa in the south, from its 
nucleus at various centres in Dawway, depended not only on the 
continued flow of imported goods but also on the regular supply of 
locally-produced commodities—hides and skins, cotton and grain— 
and of products brought from further afield: slaves from southwest 
Ethiopia and salt from Awsa. Hence the basis for the organization 
and operation of trade was the existence of a network of local mar- 
kets in Qallu such as Ancharro and Totola in northwest Qallu, and, 
above all, scveral markets in Dawway jtself such as Arraf Lebbé, 
Karra Dibo, Bora and Harawa. It should be stressed that the exist- 
ence of such markets within a small territory like Dawway suggests 
that the volume of trade passing through this area must have been 
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quite considerable to justify their establishment. Hence Dawway was 
more than a transit zone for the export of slaves to Tajura:*° it was 
also a commercially viable and prosperous entrepot which linked 
northern and western Wallo, and northern Shawa, to the coast. 

; The local markets of Dawway were held on a weekly basis: some 
like Karra Dibo and Bora, on Saturday; Ancharro, on Thursday: 
and Harawa, on Monday. To these markets came traders from the 
surrounding areas and from Aliyyu Amba and Channo, from Awsa 
as well as from western Wallo and southern Tegray. Goods were 
displayed at the different stalls and quarters of the markets which 
teemed with commodities such as salt from the lowlands, imported 
fabrics, grain, pepper, sheep, goats, camels and cattle. The markets 
reflected the ethnic and linguistic diversity of the surrounding com- 
munities. They also provided an occasion for social interaction between 
highlanders and lowlanders.”' 

Whereas in the central Ethiopian highlands the rainy season between 
June and September disrupted trade,” in Dawway, where the annual 
precipitation was much more limited and predictable than in the 
plateau, trade continued on a more or less regular basis throughout 
the year. This was an additional advantage not only to the local 
merchants but also to the authorities who were able to levy taxes on 
goods and thus increase their revenue. 

The Dawway wealthy merchants were also noted for the support 
they gave to the local Muslim scholars and for their generosity in 
providing for the sustenance of the clerics and their students. They 
procured for them books and other types of reading and teaching 
material from the Hijaz, Egypt and the Yemen. These were either 
sold at reasonable prices to the students who were trained at the 
various centres of learning, or they were given free of charge to 
some of the well-established teachers. According to an informant, 
although the traders did not often distinguish between simple (exes 
and those of higher literary calibre and relevance, so long as thcy 
were printed in Arabic, the fact that they were now available to 
the scholarly community was quite significant in itself. Thus the big 
traders can be said to have contributed to the preservation and per- 
petuation of traditional Islamic education at the local level. 


* Asnake, op. cit., p. 271. 
Abir, Era of the Princes, p. 50. 
2 Thid. 
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Some of the rich merchants also covered the expenses incurred by 
the local ‘uama’ during their pilgrimage. A significant number of pil- 
grims from Wallo originated from its eastern districts: Garfa, Dawway 
and Artumma. This was due to the generosity of rich and pious mer- 
chants, and the direct overland access to Tajura which was a closer 
point of embarkation for the pilgrims than Massawa in the north. 

Hence the leaders of the Dawway commercial community were 
able to cultivate the friendship, and to secure the alliance, of the 
Muslim scholars as much as they sought and obtained the support 
of the political authorities. Although piety and religious devotion 
might have played a part in thcir relationship with the local ‘ulama’, 
there was also the desire on the part of the traders to maintain 
strong links with those clerics who enjoyed a high reputation as reli- 
gious leaders, scholars and arbiters in local disputes. Thus, in Dawway, 
an alliance was forged between the big traders, the clerics and the 
chiefs from which all three benefited considerably. While the mer- 
chants ensured the continuity and perpetuation of their privileged 
position, and the flow of handsome returns on their investments, the 
‘ulama’, who were materially dependent on the generosity of the traders, 
were able to devote their efforts and experience to the dissemina- 
tion and further consolidation of Islam. This stable and cordial rela- 
tionship betwcen the traders and the clerics was evidently advantageous 
to the local chiefs who used the revenue from the local and long- 
distance trade to consolidate thcir power within Dawway, and even 
to attempt to challenge interference from their Qallu overlords. 

The commercial importance of Dawway secms to have started to 
decline especially since the late 1870s and throughout the 1880s 
because of several factors. Foremost of these was the series of destruc- 
tive campaigns undertaken by Menilek II, and the punitive expedi- 
tions sent or led by Yohannes IV, as part of his policy of religious 

‘ coercion. The entire territory of castern Wallo, from Rayya through 
eastern Yajju and Garfa to Dawway, was ruthlessly devastated sev- 
eral times by Yohannes himself or by his vassals in Wallo such as 
Ras Mikal and the Shawan king, Menilek. This brought about a 
great deal of destruction to both life and property, and led to the 
disruption of commerce upon which the survival and prosperity of 
Dawway had so much depended. The area was also frequently used 
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as a base of military operations and a place of refuge by those 
Muslim leaders who openly took up arms against the forcible mass 
conversion of the Wallo Muslims, and against the measures taken 
to enforce it. 

Although there are isolated and inconclusive reports that the low- 
land traders in general were cxempted from baptism,” the overall 
cffect of the contemporary violence and devastation must have severcly 
depressed the volume of trade. The second factor which led to the 
commercial decline of Dawway was the emergence, in the 1880s, of 
a rival market at Bati which had direct trading connections with the 
recently-established port of Assab and with the old port of Tajura. 

Nevertheless, Dawway continucd to serve as a nucleus of both 
local and caravan trade, especially for petty merchants, until the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, although the volume of trade pass- 
ing through it was considerably less than during the period of its 
prosperity. This was a direct consequence of developments both on 
the coast—the rise of the French port of Obock and later, of Djibouti 
and the Italian port of Assab—and in the immediate hinterland: the 
opening of new commercial routes which served these ports, and the 
emergence of new political and commercial centres in early twenticth- 
century Ethiopia. 

The period when Dawway was a prosperous trading cmporium, 
connecting Tajura with central and western Wallo, northern Shawa 
and southern Tegray, and the areas beyond them, and when its 
big merchants were rich and influential enough to be considered a 
commercial aristocracy whose power and wealth were the envy of 


both the Muslim clerics and chiefs, had finally and incvitably come 
to a close. 


see the next chapter. 
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ISLAM IN WALLO (1850-1890): 
CONTAINMENT AND REACTION 


The opening of the second half of the nineteenth century was a 
turning point not only in the political history of north-central Ethiopia 
in general, and of Wallo in particular, but also marked the onset of 
reverses for Islam within the region. The revival and reconstitution 
of impcrial power, and the ascendancy of centralized authority, which 
was a culmination of the long drawn-out struggle between the forces 
of regionalism and the monarchy, inaugurated a new phase in the 
relationship between the Christian court and Islam. 

Two of the most outstanding cmperors of the period under con- 
sideration, Téwodros II and Yohannes IV, perceived Islam, espe- 
cially Islam in Wallo, as an internal source of direct challenge to 
their policy of unification and centralization, and, allegedly, as a 
domestic ally of external expansionist powers, Egypt and (for Yohannes 
IV) the Mahdist Sudan. It also appears that the two monarchs were 
alarmed by the progress and revival of Islam, an aspect that was 
analyzed in the third chapter. In their overall perception of Ethiopian 
Islam, they did not therefore show any departure from the old medi- 
aeval Christian view which identified Islam as a force of disintegra- 
tion and a threat to the very survival of the Christian state and socicty. 
It was only in the specific policies which they adopted towards Muslims, 
and in the intensity and ruthlessness with which they attempted to 
implement them, that they differed radically from their predecessors. 
Needless to say the main objective of this chapter is not to dwell 
on the motives, aims and the degree of success or failure of the poli- 
cies, not because this aspect is irrelevant to the subject under dis- 
cussion, but because it is fairly well-known and amply-documented. 

Most of the contemporary sources and later studies specifically 
dealing with the reigns of Téwodros and Yohannes have described, 
commented on, and in some cascs explained away, the background 
to, and the political factors which had prompted the adoption of, 
their religious policies.| What has so far remaincd relatively obscure 


' See, among others, Caulk, “Religion and the State,” pp. 2348, for a more or 
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is the whole question of the impact, on the local communities, of 
the measures taken by the monarchs in order to implement the poli- 
cies, the nature and cxtent of local reactions, and the immediate 
and long-term political, social and economic consequences for the 
region as a whole. 

The present chapter seeks to provide an insight into this neglected 
aspect of the history of indigenous Islam in a crucial period of its 
existence when it was assaulted by the combined forces of the resur- 
gent Christian state and church, on the one hand, and of the regional 
political allies of that state, on the other. It attempts to redress the 
imbalance inherent in some of the available historical accounts which 
have treated the relationship between the Christian monarchs and 
Islam, by presenting the traditions and views of the indigenous 
Muslims. The discussion which follows will address itself to these 
crucial questions: How did local Muslims sce and interpret the poli- 
cies of Téwodros and Yohannes regarding Islam? How did they react 
to the specific measures takcn? To what extent did the Muslim com- 
munities suffer from them? Were the uprisings of the 1880s religious, 
political, social, or a combination of all of these? The study will 
especially focus on, and analyze, the armed struggle waged by the 
Wallo Muslim militant clerics and explain why they, rather than the 
Muslim lords of the region, led the resistance against forced con- 
version to Christianity. The discussion of the lives and activities of 
two of the better-known leaders of this opposition will shed light on 
the nature and limitations of the resistance. 


Téwodros and Wallo: 1855-1865 


When Kasa Haylu was crowned as King of Kings of Ethiopia in 1835 
and assumed the throne-name of Téwodros II, after having succeeded 
in breaking the military power of most of the warlords of northern 
and central Ethiopia, and in terminating the predominance of the 
Yajju ruling dynasty, he was still paradoxically confronted with the 
old and tenacious challenge to his authority from the new represen- 
tatives of the provincial hereditary aristocracies of Tegray in the north, 
Gojjam in the west, Wallo in the centre, and Shawa in the south. 


Biography (Oxford, 1975), pp. 84, 94-100; Sven Rubenson, King of Kings Téwodros of 
Ethiopia (Addis Ababa/ Nairobi, 1966), p. 59. 

* For Shawa, see Kofi Darkwah, Emperor Theodore II and the Kingdom of 
Shoa 1855-1865,” JAH, X, 1 (1969), pp. 105° 15. 
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We have already scen that, beginning from the time of mam 
Amadé Liban I (d. 1825), there emerged in Wallo south of the Bashlo 
River a number of competing local political cntities each of which 
was strong cnough to resist being overpowered by the other, and 
over which the Warra Himano dynasts had attempted to establish 
their dominance. Liban Amadé II (d. 1857), who ruled from 1838 
to 1841, was deposed by Ras ‘Alf of Gondar/Dabra Tabor who 
appointed Dajack ‘Alt Liban alias Abba Bulla (d. 1852). Liban took 
over again in 1846 and some years latcr, ‘AIT seized power until his 
death when he was succceded by Amadé. 

So by the time that Téwodros came to the imperial throne, there 
were three local contenders for the control of Wallo: Liban Amadé, 
the representative of the Mammadoch dynasty of Warra Himano; 
Warqitu, who was- tutoring the young Amadé ‘Alt (whose father had 
died in 1852); and Amadé Bashir, a son of Bashir Liban, with his 
centre at Koréb, to the west of Warra Himano. Further south was 
Adara Bille of Laga Gora. 

Soon after his coronation on 11 February 1855, Téwodros and 
his army marched south to Wallo. Amadé ‘AIi fled to the plains of 
southern Warra Himano but was captured later, and the emperor 
took possession of the strategic fortress of Maqdala on 22 September 
855. In the same year Adara Bille of Laga Gora died while resist- 
ing Téwodros, and his son, ‘Alt, was later appointed as governor.” 
One of the chroniclers of Téwodros, Walda Maryam, wrote that 
Téwodros’s second campaign to Warra Himano, which occurred in 
ate 1855, was motivated by his desire to punish Warqitu who had 
burnt churches at Garagara.* Shortly afterwards, Liban Amadé, who 
had been in the meantime appointed by Téwodros as governor of 
Wallo, declared his revolt and captured Maqdala, and the emperor 
had to march and recapture it. 

In 1857 Liban dicd leaving a young son named Amadé (better 
known as Abba Wataw, d. 1880), who had been tutored by his mother, 
Mastawot. In 1858 Téwodros led a campaign to Wallo for the third 
time in two years, this time to put down a rebellion led by a pow- 
erful contender for the overlordship of Wallo and his own appointee: 


3 Fekadu, “A Tentative History,” p. 14. 

* [Walda Maryam], Chronique de Théodros, p. 7 (text). The chronicler also men- 
tions the stiff resistance put up by the chiefs of highland Wallo whose renowned 
cavalry proved no match to Téwodros’s army. 
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Amadé Bashir, who had proclaimed himself imam and transferred 
his base of operations from Koréb in the west to Feyyal Amba in 
Tahuladaré in the east. Although Téwodros fought and defeated 
Amadé several times, once in Reqgé,® Amadé eluded capture. The 
imperial troops pillaged the Wallo countryside and the resulting dev- 
astation was so thorough that it gave rise to a serious famine in the 
area.’ The rebellion of Amadé continued and the emperor had to 
stay in Wallo for a whole year until October 1859. Amadé died in 
1861, having ruled as overlord of Wallo for seven years. His brother, 
Shumin, succeeded him and took up the standard of revolt against 
Téwodros who defeated him, and appointed Abba Wataw as gover- 
nor of Wallo. The Wallo resistance was also led by Wargitu, mother 
of ‘Alt Amadé. 

In 1860 Téwodros was once again in Wallo for the fourth time, 
and yet again in 1862/63° for the fifth and last of his campaigns. 
In 1865, following Menilek’s cscape from captivity at Maqdala, 
Téwodros executed Amadé ‘Ali as a revenge against Warqitu who 
had helped Menilek in gaining his freedom. 


What accounts for Téwodros’s repeated and repressive campaigns to 
Wallo? Several writers have stressed the political objective: the break- 
ing, once and for all, of the power of the Wallo regional dynasts, 
although they did not ignore the emperor’s two other aims: to weaken 
and neutralize Islam, which was identified as a basis of regional polit- 
ical and cultural identity, and to convert the Muslims to Christianity.” 

The reports of Plowden, the British envoy, which date from as 
early as 1855, suggest that Téwodros had made it clear, right from 
the beginning of his reign, that his intention was to have the Muslims 
in his domain receive baptism. Plowden described the resistance of 
the Warra Himano chiefs as a measure taken “in defence of their 


Fekadu, op. cit., p. 17. 
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faith”.!' As Rubenson observed, in spite of Plowden’s later assertion 
that Téwodros’s policy towards the Wallo rulers and Islam was “a 
political and dynastic question rather than a religious one,” to the 
emperor who called himself ‘the slave of Christ’, “political supremacy 
was a means of christianizing and rechristianzing the population, 
and the growing moral and spiritual strength of the Christian popula- 
tion a guarantee against a relapse into the rule of the country by 
the largly [sic] Muslim Galla faction.”"° 

Subsequent reports by Plowden shed light on both the duration 
of Téwodros’s campaigns and the intensity of the resistance of the 
Wallo chiefs. For instance, for most of the year 1857, Téwodros was 
in Warra Himano.'* In a despatch sent in the summer of the fol- 
lowing year, Plowden made a reference to a large Wallo force under 
a chief [Amadé Bashir], together with rebel troops from Tegray. 
Amadé had, according to Plowden’s report, a cavalry force of 50,000 
men. Plowden also emphasized the role of Islam as a rallying point 
and idcology of resistance for the various hereditary chieftaincies of 
Wallo.!> In 1859 Plowden reported that the emperor concentrated 
his forces on the Wallo front in spite of a serious rebellion which 
was raging in Tegray and that, despite his overall military superi- 
ority, the enemy forces could not be pinned down as they followed 
a calculated and effective tactic of harassment and retreat. Plowden 
estimated that the chief, presumably of Qailu, led a large force con- 
sisting of 10,000 men.” 

Hence, Téwodros’s policy towards Wallo was motivated both by 
political considerations: the weakening of regional dynastic power in 
order to facilitate his programme of reunification,'’ and by ideolog- 
ical factors: “... as a Christian ruler, [he] was resolved to push back 
its [Islam’s] positions in Ethiopia .. 718 As Crummey pointed out, 


‘| PRO, FO 1/9, £. 84: Plowden from Adwa, 7 April 1855; also enclosure to a 
r+ from Gondar dated 18 June 1855, f. 140. 
PRO, FO 1/10, f. 23: Plowden from Enfraz, 11 November 1856. 

 Rubenson, Téawodros of Ethiopia, p. 59. 

4 PRO, FO 1/10, folios 80, 88: Plowden from Dambiya, 2 April and 20 May 1857. 

' PRO, FO 1/10, f. 233r-v: Plowden from Warra Himano, 5 July 1858. 

6 PRO, FO 1/10 folios 344, 352: Plowden to the Earl of Malmesbury, from 
Ayn Amba, 1 February 1859, and Gondar, 18 June 1859. : 

7 An informant, Shaykh ‘AlN, emphasized this aspect: the refusal of the Wallo 
chiefs to submit to Téwodros. : 

‘8 Rubenson, Téwodros of Ethiopia, p. 59. See also Harold G. Marcus, A History of 
Ethiopia (Berkeley, Los Angeles and London, 1994}, p. 69. 
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Wallo’s ‘limited’ strategic value’® did not justify Téwodros’s contin- 
uous campaigning to repress the revolts.”” He also argued that since 
the threat of an alliance between local and foreign Muslim forces 
(referred to by some contemporary obscrvers)’! no longer existed, 
Téwodros’s obsession with the Wallo problem only reflected his fail- 
ure to assess his national priorities.” It can also be argucd that it 
was an indication of the degree of Téwodros’s commitment to an 
essentially negative and destructive policy towards the Wallo question 
because the rulers there happened to be identified as Oromo, Muslim 
and unwilling to submit to his authority. There is a strong suggestion 
in some of the oral traditions that Téwodros was alarmed by the 
progress of Islam in the region.”? While Darkwah ascribed the empcror’s 
anti-Muslim sentiment to his military encounter with the Egyptian 
troops along the northwestern frontier which had led to a military 
reverse in 1848,2* Rubenson explained Téwodros’s policy towards 
indigenous Islam in terms of his own ambition to be master of 
Ethiopia, and of the Holy Land, which was then under Muslim rule.” 

Crummey has recently argued that Téwodros’s activities in Wallo 
were supported by the contemporary Protestant missionaries for three 
reasons: firstly, because they hoped that the subjugation of Wallo 
would inaugurate a period of tranquillity, secondly, they saw the 
struggle in terms of a confrontation between Christianity and Islam; 
and thirdly, because they believed that the Wallo “... were the 
spearhead of the Muslim drive to take over Ethiopia.” Again it was 
Crummey who put Téwodros’s Wallo campaigns in the specific con- 
text of his plan to bring about national unification. He noted that 


‘8 This is disputable. The strategic significance of Wallo has been underlined by 
several writers: Caulk, “Religion and the State,” p. 31; R.H. Kofi Darkwah, Shewa, 
Menitek and the Ethiopian Empire 1813-1889 (London, 1975), pp. 87-88; and Crummey 
himself, “Ca&aho and the politics... .,” pp. 2-3, 4. 

* Crummey, “Violence of Téwodros,” p. 72. 

2 This is discussed in Abir, Era of the Princes, pp. 115-16. 

= Crummey, op. cit., p. 74. 

3 Informants: Shaykhs Muzaflar and Muhammad Zaki. On the rapid expansion 
of Islam in north/central Ethiopia at the time, see Trimingham, Islam in Ethiopia, 
pp. 1iJ-13. 

2+ Darkwah, “Emperor Theodore,” p. !07. 

2 Rubenson, Tawodres of Ethiopia, pp. 59-60. See also idem, “Shaykh Kasa Haylu” 
in Sven Rubenson (ed.}, Proceedings of the Seventh International Conference of Eihtopian 
Studies, University of Lund, 26-29 April 1982 (Addis Ababa/Uppsala/East Lansing, 
1984), pp. 279-84. 

Crummey, “Téwodros as Reformer and Modernizer,” pp. 466-67; idem, “Violence 
of Téwodros,” p. 74. 
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what distinguished his policy towards Wallo from that which he 
adopted towards other rebellious provinces such as Tegray, Gojjam 
and Shawa, was the severity of the measures he took to put down 
the Wallo uprisings, the terrorism he unleashed, and the ruthless 
devastation his troops caused in Wallo.” 

The resistance of the Wallo Muslims was not always a concerted 
action; it was sometimes seriously divided and consequently under- 
mined by district and personal allegiances. It may be that, as Crummey 
pointed out in a more general context, Téwodros’s position can be 
said to have been progressive while the rebels appeared to be cham- 
pions of provincialism.”” However, as Crummey himself admits, the 
material available to him is limited only to the activities of the rebels 
in the north, such as Tegray, and the data on those operating in 
the centre, like Wallo, suggest that although the Wallo chiefs were 
anxious to preserve their traditional hereditary power, they also 
showed an appreciable degree of willingness to come to an under- 
standing with the emperor. What therefore intensified their frequent 
insurrections and tenacious resistance were, firstly, Téwodros’s pol- 
icy of indiscriminate devastation and destruction of the land, and 
the deportation of some of the people; and secondly, his clearly anti- 
Islamic, and even anti-Oromo, stance. 

The leaders of the rebellions perceived Téwodros’s objectives and 
activities as being aimed not only at their destruction as a ruling 
class, but also at undermining the social, economic and cultural foun- 
dation of the Muslim communities themselves. Therefore, one can 
discern a basic contradiction in Téwodros’s policy of building a 
unified and centralized nation-state as much as in his own person- 
ality,” since he was determined to destroy the very elements which 
were to constitute the society and polity he had set out to rebuild. 
As Rubenson rightly noted, Téwodros made no efforts to “accom- 
modate his Muslim subjects.” In this respect, Fekadu’s argument 
that Islam was for the Wallo Muslims a source of inspiration and a 
basis for the formation of a “political unit outside the organizational 
framework of Christian Ethiopia which was not willing to permit 
religious diversity ...”8' is both plausible and substantiable. 


» Crummey, “Violence of Téwodros,” p. 68. 
* Tbid., p. 71. 

Rubenson, op. cit., p. 79. 

% Tbid., p. 72. 

3 Fekadu, “A Tentative History,” p. 41. 
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However, the available written and oral sources equally empha- 
size that Téwodros did not impose and enforce a policy of religious 
coercion involving mass conversion comparable to that adopted in 
the time of his successor, Yohannes IV.* In spite of this, the extent 
of physical and material destruction, and the pillaging of the Wallo 
countryside, affected the demographic, cconomic and political vital- 
ity of the region for the remaining part of the century: “... the vio- 
lence of Téwodros dealt the coup de gréce to the central provinces. 

The death of Téwodros in 1868 was followed by a brief inter- 
regnum during which Wag Skum Gobazé Gabra Madchen, hereditary 
ruler of Wag and Lasta, and Dajazndch Kasi Mercha of Tambén, 
Tegray, built up their power bases in their respective territories. 
Gobazé declared himself King of Kings over parts of central and 
northwest Ethiopia lying to the north of the Bashlo and west of the 
Takkazé Rivers, having taken the regnal name of Takla Giyorgis. 
He established his centre at Gondar. On 11 July 1871 a fierce armed 
encounter between the forces of Takla Giyorgis and those of Kasa 
at Assam near Adwa resulted in the latter’s spectacular victory which 
opened the way to his coronation as Emperor Yohannes IV on 21 
January 1872.* 


Yohannes and Islam in Wallo 


Yohannes IV inhcrited not only Téwodros’s noble objectives of 
national reunification and modernization through a vigorous forcign 
policy, but also his commiunent to reinforce imperial power with 
the support of a revived church, to weaken Islam, and to institute 
a religiously homogeneous society. Since he had fewer internal prob- 
lems—although faced with threats and several campaigns of inva- 
sion by external powers—he carried through the anti-Muslim policy 
initiated by his predecessor through the wholesale baptism of the 
Wallo Muslims by official decree. Arcas inhabited by those who 
refused conversion were devastated in the course of several cam- 
paigns launched particularly against Wallo and the adjacent regions. 

Our objective here is not to scrutinize and pass judgment on the 


Rubenson, “Horn of Africa,” p. 76; informants: Skaykts Muhammad Nar and 


Crummey, “Violence of Téwodros,” pp. 66, 76. 
Zewde, Yohannes IV, pp. 17-36; Rubenson, Sunwal, pp. 270-71, 274-75. 
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motives and complexity of Yohannes’s religious policy in general. 
Rather it is to focus on a specific aspect of that policy—that which 
concerned the Wallo Muslims in particular—in order to explain how 
it was perceived by the local Muslim communities, and to assess the 
character and course of their reactions. The role of Islam in insprr- 
ing and sustaining these responses will also be discussed. Before intro- 
ducing the subject of Yohannes’s policy towards the Wallo Muslims, 
we need to take a brief glance at the political conditions which pre- 
vailed in the region between 1868 and 1878. 

The period following the death of Téwodros at Maqdala in 1868 
was dominated by two major developments: the intense and incon- 
clusive struggle for power among the rival factions of the Wallo 
hereditary dynasties, especially among the descendants of Amadé 
Liban (d. 1825) of Warra Himano, and the territorial encroachment 
emanating from Shawa under Menilek who wanted to annex Wallo, 
and whose intervention aggravated the political crisis which engulfed 
the region. At first the struggle was between Warqitu and Mastawot. 
The former had lost her son, the young Jmaém Amadé ‘Alt Liban 
who was exccuted on the orders of Téwodros in 1865 as a revenge 
against his mother’s complicity in Menilek’s escape from incarcera- 
tion at Maqdala. Mastawot was the mother of Amadé Liban (Abba 
Wataw). As Darkwah has remarked, the death of her son robbed 
Wargitu of her basis for claiming overlordship over Wallo and there- 
fore she was obliged to share power with her rival, Mastawot.*® 
Amadé Bashir, a grandson of the old Liban, had also proclaimed 
himself imam at this time.” 

Eventually the struggle came to revolve around two young repre- 
sentatives of the rival factions of the Warra Himano ruling family: 
Muhammad ‘AI, brother of the executed prince, and Abba Wataw, 
who, according to Brielli’s account, had been made imam by accla- 
mation.* In order to restore Warqitu, who had taken refuge in 
Shawa, and her son, Muhammad ‘Alt, to power as a gesture of his 
gratitude for a decisive and crucial favour, to establish a potential 
local ally, and gradually to extend his rule over the region as a pre- 
lude to the fulfilment of his imperial aspirations, Menilek undertook 


 Thid., p. 106. 
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several campaigns to Wallo from 1868 to 1876, and succeeded in 
subjugating Wallo as far as the natural stronghold of Maqdala.* The 
faction led by Abba Wataw had attempted to block Menilek’s advance 
but to no avail.“ On the other hand, Muhammad ‘AIi often shifted 
his allegiance and was at different times a vassal of Takla Giyorgis 
and Menilek, and of Yohannes from 1877. In his struggle against 
Menilek, Abba Wataw had unsuccessfully appealed to Yohannes for 
help; therefore he became Menilek’s client. These unstable and chang- 
ing alliances and clientships were symptomatic of the political decline 
of the Wallo dynasts, which coincided with the rising power of Yohan- 
nes in the north and Menilek in the south. 

At the 1878 settlement between Yohannes and Menilck, the lat- 
ter’s de facto rule over Wallo was recognized and confirmed by the 
former. On the eve of Yohannes’s expedition to Shawa, which led 
to the rapprochement, Muhammad ‘Ali burned Menilek’s garrison town 
of Warra Iu (founded towards the end of 1871), and defected to 
Yohannes. Menilek then released 4664 Wataw, who had been jailed 
for insubordination and subsequent rebellion, to intensify the conflict 
and possibly to benefit from it. Later, owing largely to Yohannes’s 
support, Muhammad ‘Alji’s position and influence grew, while that 
of Abba Wataw was progressively eclipsed.*! 

In the discussion of Yohannes’s policy towards Wallo, especially 
the religious aspect, our starting point is the Council of Boru Méda 
(May/June 1878). Ostensibly convened by the emperor in order to 
reestablish orthodoxy, and publicly to expose and condemn the adher- 
ents of Christian heretical sects within the Church, the meeting con- 
cluded its deliberations by issuing a comprehensive edict which called 
for conformity to the officially-recognized doctrine and enjoined 
Ethiopian Muslims to embrace the Christian faith, because, as Bahru 
noted: “There was no room for Islam in his [Yohanncs’s] ideolog- 
ical world.”” 

The precise circumstances under which the injunction concerning 
the Muslims was introduced in the course of the discussions and 
debates at the synod, and the specific factors which actually prompted 


** Darkwah, loc. cit. 
* Thid., pp. 88-89; Caulk, “Relig 
*' Caulk, op. cit., p. 32. 
* Bahru Zewde, A History of Modern Ethiopia 1855- 1974 (London/Athens/Addis 
Ababa, 1991), p. 48. 
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Yohannes to issue the proclamation, cannot be established as the 
available sources simply mention it as part of the edict.” The word- 
ing of the injunction suggests that it had been thought-out well in 
advance. It contains an explicit reference to a historical fact: the 
devastation of Christian territory by the Muslim forces of imam 
Ahmad Grafi, and an allegation: that he or his officers had forcibly 
converted the local Christians to Islam. Hence, a spirit of Christian 
vengeance can be scen lurking behind the conception of the edict.** 
It also contains a promise to honour the life and property of those 
who scrupulously met the obligation imposed by the new decree. 
The edict further enjoined the recalcitrant to leave the land since 
“Muslims have no country.” 

According to an Ethiopian scholar, the Muslims of Wallo in par- 
ticular posed not only an obstacle to the establishment of a rebi- 
giously homogeneous society, but also a direct political problem since 
“they constituted practically a foreign state in the midst of the 
Christian heartland.” He added that not only were they actively 
engaged in the propagation of Islam but were also persecuting and 
forcibly converting the local Christians.’ He also made a number of 
hardly substantiable assertions about indigenous Islam, and offered 
what can only be described as rationalizations about Yohannes’s 
actions. Firstly, “The [Muslim] leaders [of Wallo] who remained, 
even if they were nominal Christians, were no longer subject to the 
dictates of the Caliphate.” Secondly, he states: “Although Yohannes'’s 
aim was to halt the spread of Islam, he never sought to eradicate 
it from the Empire.”*® Thirdly, he concludes: “While these measures 
[the obligations imposed on the Wallo Muslims to build churches 
and pay tithes to priests] were strict, they were seldom harsh and 


never fanatical.”*° 


*® Mondon 74, f. 58a. ‘ “ Y 

+ Shaykh ‘Ali also alluded to this factor. See Caulk, op. cit., p. 26, citing a Shawan 
Catholic convert. See also PRO, FO 1/278, f. 8: Yohannes to Victoria, Adwa, 10 
August 1872. . 

43 Mondon 74, loc. cit. Oral traditions have preserved a contemporary saying: 
“The country of Muslims is Mecca and the house of birds is the oak-tree™: infor- 
mants: Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din and others. 

*% Zewde, Yohannes IV, pp. 96, 100. 

* Tbid., p. 96. 
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There are four points in Zewde’s interpretation which require crit- 
ical examination because they were advanccd to justify Yohannes’s 
policy rather than to present a balanced assessment of the situation. 
Firstly, the contention that the Muslims of Wallo represented a “for- 
eign state”. There is no denying the fact that, as discussed in an 
earlier chapter, there was a hereditary dynasty centred in Warra 
Himano whose rulers had assumed the title of waém, and there were 
also other local Muslim power bascs in the region. However, they 
were not the only ones in existence at the time. There were in fact 
other provincial entities which were far more threatening to the posi- 
tion of Yohannes such as Shawa under Menilck and Gojjam under 
Takla Haymanot (d. 1910).°! 

Sccondly, the notion that the Wallo dynasts had been the vassals 
of the Caliphate does not have a shred of evidence to support it. 
Thirdly, as Caulk rightly observed, to the Muslim communities of 
Wallo who were the victims of Yohannes’s policy of religious cocr- 
cion, it made no difference whether the measures taken were intended 
to stop the further expansion of Islam or to wipe it out completely, 
or to facilitate the process of the reunification of the country on the 
basis of a single state religion. The fact remains that they were sub- 
jected to arbitrary and humiliating laws and suffered loss of lives 
and property. Fourthly, the assertion that the measures were not 
harsh, although strictly enforced, is absurd: both oral traditions and 
the contemporary written sources clearly show that the Wallo coun- 
try was ruthlessly devastated and terrorized, and its communities dis- 
persed, as a result of the continuous punitive campaigns undertaken 
by the emperor and his vassals to implement the edict.” 

Zewde also wrote that since the people inhabiting the peripheral 
areas had questionable loyalty to the empirc, Yohannes was severe 
towards them. But Wallo, as he himself recognized, occupied a 
strategic position between the north and west, and the south,*t and 
although eastern Wallo could well be considered a peripheral region, 
there was no external threat from that sector. Finally, it would be 
misleading to suggest that the Wallo Muslims constituted “groups 
that were contributing to the division of the country and to bargain 


 Tbid., p. 256. 

® Caulk, “Religion and the State,” p. 40. 
Zewde, op. cit., pp. 94, 98. 

% Tbid., pp. 96, 100. 
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with foreigners who sought to cxpropriate parts of the country.” 
The overwhelming evidence, in fact, points to the hereditary Christian 
governors on the northern flank of Yohannes’s realm who were more 
susceptible to foreign subversion, and actually served the interests of 
external Muslim powers, such as Egypt, than to the Muslim rulers 
of Wallo, which was geographically far removed from the northern 
theatre of war with those expansionist foreign powers. ; 

If an unconfirmed report that, on the eve of the Egyptian inva- 
sion of 1875, a certain Shaykh ‘Alt had been sent by one Imam Ahmad 
of Yajju, secking an alliance with Egypt in order to free himself from 
Yohannes’s domination,” can be confirmed, it would not be a unique 
case: Christian rulers such as Wag Shum Kabbada and Ras Warafifia 
alias Walda Sellas¢ of Gondar also did precisely that.* Zewde also 
refers to Mastawot’s seeking Egyptian/Ottoman help against the 
Shawan threat,” but that cannot be used to substantiate her alleged 
lack of patriotism in the face of an external menace. Hunhesnor; 
in order to refute the apparently harsh criticism of Yohannes’s sever- 
ity towards the Muslims, made by Cardinal Massaja, head of the 
Catholic mission in southern Ethiopia, Zewde argues that the mis- 
sionary’s emphasis on the political motives of the cinperons, pOley 
was unjustified,” though Zewde himself had written. earlier: There 
was a strong political motivation behind Yohannes’s religious fervour. : 

One of the most enigmatic aspects about the motives for Yohannes’s 
coercive measures is the existence of conflicting traditions about the 
immediate internal factors which prompted him to take those meas- 
ures. The tradition collected by Fekadu which claims that Christian 
immigrants in Dalanta who resided in Tahuladaré had appealed to 
Yohannes to convert the Muslims who had allegedly mistreated 
them,® cannot be taken at its face value. It is unlikely that the 
emperor would have been so sensitive to the complaints of a few 
Christian families as to formulate and implement a major imperial 


* Thid., p. 99. ' 
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policy affecting his Muslim subjects. What is more substantiable, 
though equally intriguing, is the contradictory stand taken by Yohannes 
himself as articulated in his official correspondence. 

In a letter of 1879 addressed to Queen Victoria, he said that he 
had been approached and entreated by the Muslims of his country 
to receive baptism, and disclaimed the use of force in enforcing his 
decree." On the other hand, he suspected his Muslim subjects of 
sharing a common interest with external Muslims. In a subsequent 
letter to Achille Raffray, the French vice-consul, he spoke of the 
Wallo as “... des sauvages dont je voulais faire des chrétiens . . 
In challenging a widely-held view that Yohannes’s measures were 
induced by the dangers posed by the renewed aggression of an exter- 
nal Muslim power, Egypt,” Caulk argued that since the threat had 
been eliminated through the decisive victories of Yohannes over the 
Egyptians in 1875 and 1876, one had to look for an internal cause 
instead: the political necessity of strengthening unification through 
religious conformity.” He pointed out that cven before the Egyptian 
invasion, Yohannes had encouraged political subjugation and evan- 
gelization.® Nor was he the only one in this respect: Menilek had 
tried from 1868 to 1876 to establish his suzerainty over Wallo through 
religious coercion.” In September 1876 the Shawan king, having 


It is interesting to note that in one of the published chronicles of Yohannes, 
there is no reference to the 1878 edict: Bairu Tafla ed), A Chronicle of Emperor 
Yohannes IV (1872-89) (Athiopistische Forschungen 1) (Wiesbaden, 1977}, p. 151, 
n. 250; in M. Chaine’s “Histoire du régne de Iohannes IV roi d’Ethiopie (1868-1889) 
Revue Sémitique (1913), pp. 178-91, the date for the council is wrongly given 
1889-90. Sec also Paul Verghese, “The Ethiopian Orthodox Church and the Syrian 
Orthodox Church” in Arberry (ed.), op. cit., I, p. 469, where the year of the edict 
is incorrectly given as 1880. 

“ The letter is quoted in Caulk, loc. cit. A similar letter to the German emperor, 
Wilhelm I, is quoted in Bairu Tafla, Ethiopia and Germany: Cultural, Political and Economie 
Relations, 1871-1936 (Athiopistische Forschungen 5) (Wiesbaden, 1981), p. 190 {text), 
p. 191 (trans.). For the Amharic text and English translation of both letters, see 
Sven Rubenson (ed.), Internal Rivalries and Foreign Threats, pp. 332-335. 

Caulk, op. cit., p. 30. 

* Cited in Gabriel Simon, Voyage en Abyssinie et chez les Gallas-Raias, L’Ethiopie, ses 
moeurs, ses traditions, le negous lohannes, les églises monolithes de Lalibela (Paris, 1885}, p. 194. 

* This is similar to Téwodros’s fear of an alliance between Muslims in Wallo 
and Egypt which influenced his policy towards the region: Crummey, “Violence of 
Téwodros,” p. 74. 
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received the submission of the Wallo chiefs at Warra Ilu, spoke these 
ominous words: 


Since [although] the people of Wallo are now Muslims, they will 
become our brothers [in faith] if possible, within a year, if not, in two 
years, through baptism or communion... I have come not to plun- 
der and destroy the Wallo people, but to treat them with respect and 
affection, and to teach them, so that they will delight in the joys of 
this world and enter, by the Grace of Christ, the Kingdom of God.”! 


The second important event after the conclusion of the religious 
council of Boru Méda was the conversion of the two erstwhile rivals 
of the Mammadoch dynasty: Muhammad ‘Ali? and Amadé Liban 
(Abba Wataw). The former took the baptismal name, Mika’él, with 
Yohannes as his godfather. He was also given the title of ras and 
the governorship of a substantial part of the central highlands of 
Wallo, including Warra Himano.” Menilek had Abba Wataw con- 
verted; he became Hayla Maryam and was appointed as a dajazmach 
to rule over Tahuladaré, Qallu, Garfa, Albukko and Borana. Elsewhere 
in Wallo, for example, in Reqqé, Muhammad Qangé had also report- 
edly become Christian. So did the ruler of Garfa who took the 
Christian name of Hayla Mika’él with the title of dajazméach.” 

This event marked a turning-point in the long history of Wallo 
resistance against the imperial policy of subjugation which had been 
led by the hereditary chiefs of the region. From the time of the con- 
version of the two principal representatives of the Warra Himano 
ruling family, the opposition was to be primarily led by Muslim mil- 
itant clerics.” As Caulk aptly put it: “The most important aspect of 
conversion may have been the way it re-inforced the dependency of 
Mik#’él and other governors on the Emperor and Menilek through 
creating filial ties of baptism.””° 
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% Fekadu, op. cit., p. 43. 
% Caulk, op. cit., p. 32, citing Antonelli, the Italian envoy to the Shaw&n court. 
Fekadu, op. cit., p. 44. 
Caulk, loc. cit. 
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Yohannes’s earliest campaign to Wallo in order to implement the 
new edict was in a.u. 1295-96/1878-79 a.p., according to local 
sources. In that year, in collaboration with Ras Mika’él, Yohanncs 
ravaged Yajju and Rayya, and many ‘ama’ and jurists who refused 
to convert were either killed or had to flec to save their lives. Among 
those who were forced to leave their homes was the celebrated cleric 
from Anna, Rayya, Fagih Jamal al-Din Muhammad, who died at 
Koramé in Yajju in 1882.” According to an informant, an Ethiopian 
Muslim named Muhammad Jibril fled to the Sudan and paid his 
allegiance to Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi. The former advanced 
in the direction of Kasala and began to call the Christians of the 
contiguous Ethiopian territory to convert. That is why Yohannes’s 
measures, especially against the Wallo Muslims, grew in intensity 
after 1885.7 

Elsewhere in northern Ethiopia, many of the Muslim inhabitants 
of Gondar, who were compelled to renounce their faith, fled towards 
Qallabat in the Sudan. They included both clerics and traders.” An 
Ethiopian writer has asserted that those Muslims who had resisted 
forced conversion, and had consequently been persecuted, fled to the 
Sudan and other neighbouring countries from where they attempted 
to incite “enemies” against Yohannes.” 

In aw. 1298-99/1880-81 a.p. Yohannes ravaged Yajju and Gafra, 
in Warra Babbo, and marched towards Qéallu,*! where his troops 
committed more atrocities than in any other place. The main rea- 
son for this severity was that Qallu was renowned as an active cen- 
tre of Islamic learning and propagation, and as the home of famous 
Muslim scholars.” In 1880 Yohanncs founded new churches and 
ordered the mass baptism of the Wallo and Yajju Muslims. He 


* Tnformants: Skaykts Muhammad ‘l'aj al-Din and Muzaffar. 

8 Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din. Citing an account by an Egyptian 
official in the Sudan, Zewde, Yohannes IV, p. 195, n. 1, also refers to Muhammad 
Jibril from the “Galla territory” and to his visit of the Mahdi shortly before the 
latter’s death in 1885. Yohannes’s severity towards the Wallo Muslims is similar to 
that of Téwodros: Crummey, “Violence of Téwodros,” p. 68. 

* Informant: Skaykh Muhammad Taj al-Dim. See also Abdussamad H. Ahmad, 
“The Gondar Muslim Minority in Ethiopia: The Story up to 1935,” Journal fof the] 
Institute of Muslim Minority Affairs, 9, | (1988), p. 79. 

® Takla Sadeq Makuriya, History of Ethiopia from Ast Téwodros to Hayla Sellase I 
(in Amharic) (Addis Ababa, 1948/49), p. 51. 

*! Chaine, op. cit., p. 186 {trans.), p. 187 (text); Mondon 74, f. 63a; Caulk, op. cit., 
p. 29; Fekadu, op. cit., p. 45. 

® Informant: Skaykh Muhammad TAj al-Din. 

® Caulk, loc. cit. 
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also instructed his vassals, Ras Adal/Takla Haymanot of Gojjam and 
Negus Menilek of Shawa, to implement the edict in their respective 
territories. The latter had Islamic books gathered from all over Shawa 
and burnt.** In the spring of 1881 both Yohannes and Menilck over- 
ran Wallo.*® In November 1882 they left Boru Méda on a campaign 
against the Muslims of Qallu who had fled to the lowlands and, 
having marched as far as Dawway, they returned to base after two 
months, ie., in early 1883." Many ‘ulam® of Dawway were killed 
in the course of the resistance against the imperial campaign. Among 
them were Shaykh Abbuyyé, a son of Abba Assiyya, Shaykh Habib, 
Shaykh Muhammad Bashir and Shaykh Ahmad Din. All these promi- 
nent leaders of the local Muslim community died on 24 Muharram 
1300 a.n./3 December 1882.*’ In early 1886 about 20,000 men and 
women who had refused to renounce Islam were massacred on the 
plains of Bakke in Qallu.* 


The Resistance of the Militant Muslim Clerics 


Although relatively weak in its organizational capacity and material 
and manpower resources, open armed resistance to Yohannes’s edict 
and his coercive measures was organized and sustained over a num- 
ber of years by some of the local Muslim religious leaders. The resis- 
tance both preceded and outlived the essentially politically-motivated 
Wallo rebellions of the mid-1880s. Islam played a crucial role in 
the new development: as a source of inspiration and ideology for 
the leadership of the opposition, and as a means for recruiting fol- 
lowers and soliciting assistance from local sources. 

The earliest militant cleric remembered in Wallo as a leader of 
armed opposition against the policy of forcible conversion was Shaykh 
‘Alt Adam, popularly known as Shaykh ‘Alt Jerru, because his fam- 
ily originally came from Jerru in Manz, northern Shawa.” He was 


* Ibid., p. 26. 
5 Thid., p. 30. 
Mondon 74, £. 78b. 

4? Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din. 

"§ Tdem.; Carlo Conti Rossini, {alia ed Etiopia dal Trattato d’Ucciali alla Batlagha di 
Adua (Roma, 1935), p- 468; Fekadu, op. cit., p. 47. 

89 Zewde, Yokannes IV, pp. 195-98; Caulk, op. cit., pp- 33 -37; Fekadu, op. cit. 
pp. 46ff. 

% Informant: Shaykh ‘Abd al-Saliim, who provided the bulk of the material on 
Shaykh ‘Alt. See also Fekadu, op. cit., p. 44. 
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a disciple of Shaykh Muhammad Shafi of Jama Negus, who is believed 
to have given him the permission to fight for the cause of Islam. 
Shaykh ‘A\T’s shrine on the southern outskirts of Dessie at a place 
called Bilan, where he was born and buried, later became a centre 
of local pilgrimage. 

Shaykh ‘Ali also inherited the spirit of militancy from his own 
father, Shaykh Adam, who had been renowned for his jihadist activ- 
ities in Reqqé. For many years in the 1850s, Skaykk Adam fought 
the Christians of that area in order to convert them to Islam. Although 
he did not have many followers and his activities were limited and 
clandestine, his career scems to have had a strong impact on his more 
famous son. 

Under his command Shaykh ‘Alt had a force of about five hun- 
dred horsemen armed with spears and shields. Determined to con- 
front Yohannes in spite of his weak position in military terms, he 
engaged the emperor’s contingent at Wahélo to the northwest of 
Lake Hayg. His overzealous warriors were defeated and he himself 
died in the course of the fighting, while his son, Shaykh Yasuf, was 
wounded.?! Shaykh ‘Ali was buried at Wahélo but six years later his 
body was exhumed and reburied at his birthplace at Bilan.” 

Although the resistance led by Shaykh ‘Ali was no more than a 
show of defiance by a militant cleric and did not affect the course 
of subsequent events in Wallo, it traditionally represents the earliest 
manifestation of local, cleric-led armed opposition to a policy per- 
ceived to be inimical to Islam and the interests of the Muslim com- 
munities, and was the first organized attempt made to prevent the 
implementation of that policy. It was the precursor of the later, more 
widespread and better-organized revolt led by Shaykh Talha. 

The most famous cleric and militant leader in Wallo in the 1880s 
was Shaykh Talha. Since his carecr and activities go well beyond the 
chronological limit of the present study, covering the first decade of 
the reign of Menilek, our emphasis here will be on his role in the 
Muslim resistance during the period from 1884 to 1889. 

Shaykh Talha b. Ja‘far was the grandson of the famous Dawway 
saint, Shaykh Yasuf alias Abba Assiyya, his agnomen, who died at 


“| Informant: Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam. He did not mention the date but said that 
the episode took place during one of the earliest campaigns of Yohannes after the 
1878 council at Boru Méda. Hence the Battle of Wahélo might have taken place 
in 1879/80. 

“ Idem. 
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Doddota in 1835/36. Shaykh Talha was born at Aréra Fura in Argobba 
(eastern Qallu)* around 1850. He received his religious taining in 
Dawway, Reqgé and Qallu, and later distinguished himself as an 
able and resourceful teacher. He is regarded as the first indigenous 
Muslim cleric to have employed the Amharic language in the teaching 
of Islam and the writing of religious texts.** He is also the author of 
several as yet unpublished works on theology and on the life of the 
Prophet most of which were composed in Amharic in Arabic script.° 

The immediate causes which Iced Shaykh Talha to declare a jihad 
in 1884°° were: firstly, the increasing harshness with which the procla- 
mation on the forcible conversion of Muslims to Christianity was 
being carried out and, secondly, the ban imposed on Islamic wor- 
ship and preaching. However, he continued openly to propagate and 
practice Islam in spite of the decree.” Therefore, his movement was 
clearly one of protest and defiance against the emperor’s policy. 

Shaykh Talha recruited and mobilized his followers from among 
the Muslims of Qallu and Reqgé. An informant said that he also 
won the allegiance of the disaffected ‘u/ama’ and hereditary rulers of 
Albukko and Borana.”* This is probably a reference to a later stage 
of his revolt when he was joined in 1885 by some dissident potc- 
natates of Wallo: Abba Jabal, son and successor of Abba Wataw, 
Mastawot and Muhammad Qangé of Reqgé, all of whom had been 
recent converts but had been enraged at the misgovernment. and 
high-handedness of Yohannes’s son, Rés Araya Sellasé, who had 
been appointed by his father as governor of Wallo in 1882.°° Thus 
the jikdd led by Shaykh Talha seems to have merged with a major 
political uprising in the region. 

In November 1884 Menilek led a campaign to Argobba to quell 
the revolt of Shaykh Talha, who eluded capture.'” In January 1886 


3) Informants: Skaykks Muzaffar, Muhammad Nir, ‘All, Muhammad Zaki and 
‘Abd al-Salam. Also in an Amharic booklet written by Shaykh Talha entitled Tawhid 
enna Figh (ed. Sayid Ibrahim) (Addis Ababa, 1958/59}, Ist ed., p.i, But according 
to Conti Rossini, loc. cit., the shaykh’s birthplace was at Doddota. 

% Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar; AJ. Drewes, Classical Arabic in Ethiopia (Qosters 
Genootschaps in Nederland 7} (Leiden, 1976), p. 186. 

Idem. 
Mondon 74, f. 83b--84a. 
Caulk, op. cit., p. 33. 
Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar. 
Fekadu, op. cit., pp. 46-47; Caulk, op. cit., pp. 33-35; Zewde, op. cit., pp. 
196-97. 
‘0 Mondon 74, f. 83b-84a. 
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Yohannes and Menilek set out on a joint expedition and ravaged 
Chaffa, Reqgé, Artumma, in the south, and Garfa, Qallu and Warra 
Babbo, in the north. For the Wallo dissidents—both the religious 
and the political—the unifying factor was Islam,'*! in spite of the 
divergence of their objectives, and although one writer has stressed 
the political overtones in the rebellion.'” 

The counter-offensive led by the followers of Shaykh Talha was 
directed against the Christian inhabitants of Reqqé and led to the 
burning down of churches, which the local Muslims had been com- 
pelled to build, and to the expulsion of priests who had been sent 
to give instruction to the new converts from Islam.'”' The political 
dissidents also proclaimed an emirate in southeastern Wallo in 1885.!%* 
Initially, Shaykh Talha achieved spectacular success by inflicting dev- 
astating defeats upon the forces of Yohannes’s commanders leading 
to losses in men and property.’® Local traditions speak of a famous 
armed encounter between the followers of the shaykh and those of 
Bajerwand Nawté (or Lawté, a senior official in the court of the 
empcror) at a place called Kilkillo in Dawway. The latter sustained 
considerable losses in men.'% Talha’s victory has been immortalized 
in a popular Amharic pocm which is believed to have been com- 
posed by a contemporary Christian minstrel in the court of Ras Walé 
Betul (a protégé and brother-in-law of Menilek who died in 1918): 


Talat m&masgan yehonal enji Though it would mean praising 
the cnemy 

no one can surpass a/l-Haj Talha 

his breath could render bullets 


mannem ayahlaw Tolaha haji 
tenfashu arar yabardall 


useless 

genbaru korbo gard yenedall while his forehead could level 
hills 

enda Tolaha man yewwalldall no man like Talha has ever been 
born 


Bajerwand Nawtén koso bittayyaw when Bajerwand Nawté needed [a 


purgative] of koso'”” 


Caulk, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
'® Zewde, op. cit., p. 196. 
it., p. 34. 
Fekadu, op. cit., p. 47; Caulk, op. cit., p. 35. 
° Conti Rossini, loc. cit. 
Informant: Staykk Muhammad Taj al-Din. 


A tree (Hygenica abyssinica) whose leaves are used for the treatment of tape- 
worm. 
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Tolaha Jafar batbeto goyyaw Talha Ja‘far waited for him with 


a potion 

Kilkillo matka gudun asdyyaw and exposed his weakness at the 
Kilkillo River 

hullum maskerwall endabbarayyaw everybody has borne witness to 


how he overpowered him.'* 


Shaykh Talha also led minor military opcrations in Artumma and, 
although Yohannes sent his troops to apprehend him, he was never 
caught. Gradually, the number of his followers increased and he 
began to recruit disaffected elements from amongst the Asawurta 
and Rayya people, especially as he grew suspicious of the loyalty of 
his original followers from his native district.'” 

Oral traditions and contemporary written sources''® emphasize that 
Talha’s revolt was considered by Yohannes and his Wallo vassals as 
a minor uprising and a passing phenomenon which could be easily 
dealt with. Rés Mik@’él is believed to have once bragged to Yohannes 
in Warra Ilu by saying that there was no ground for viewing Talha’s 
activities with any degrec of apprehension as he was only an ordi- 
nary cleric who, undcr the influence of a heavy dosage of chai, had 
lost his senses and incited the local Muslims to commit acts of vio- 
lence.''' Shortly afterwards, news arrived that in a bloody encounter 
between Shaykh Talha’s men and Ras Mika’él’s contingent of three 
hundred troops, the latter were almost wiped out, for which Mikal 
received a sharp reprimand from the emperor.'” 

There is a tradition that Shaykh Talha had close contacts with the 
Sudanese Mahdi, with whom hc is believed to have corresponded.'" 
According to Conti Rossini, however, it was the Mahdi’s successor, 
‘Abdallahi, who encouraged Talha to revolt. The shaykh is reported 
to have replied: “You on your part, I on mine, shall defend our 
religion.” This might have been the basis for an alliance allegedly 
established between them some time in 1887, after Shaykh Talha 


Informant: Shaykh Muhammad T4j al-Din. 

Idem. 

Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar. In Mondon 74, f. 83b, Talha is contemptuously 
referred to as a “fugra”: exorcist or sorcerer. 

‘1 Cf. Zewde’s assertion: “... Islam {in Wallo}| had only been accepted by a 
minority of sheikhs and fakirs, who used the instrument of religious fervour for their 
own political ends.”: in his Yohannes 1V, p. 195. See also Verghese, op. cit., p. £70: 
“Islam never had very deep roots in Wallo.” 

Informant: Shaykh Muzaffar. 
* Informant: Skaykk Muhammad Taj al-Din. 
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had travelled via Walgayet to the Sudan where he was received by 
the Khalifa of the Mahdi. According to the same source, Talha is 
believed to have joined the Mahdist expedition led by Abii ‘Anja 
who sacked Gondar in January 1888. However, dissatisfied with 
Mahdist “maladministration”, he returned to his base in Dawway shortly 
afterwards.'"* 

On his arrival, he discovered that some of his followers had been 
plotting against him because they suspected that his main interest 
was to seize political power by seeking external assistance rather than 
to defend the faith against the assault of the Christian state. Shaykh 
Talha dealt with the renegades severely by leading a surprise night 
attack against them while they were assembled for a religious func- 
tion.'* Another reason why some of his followers turned against him 
was because his activitics had led to reprisals from the forces of Ras 
Mika’él and those of Yohannes and Menilek, and had caused the 
devastation of Argobba and [fat.'!® 

After the death of Yohanncs in 1889, Shaykh Talha continued to 
defy Menilek even after the edict of 1878 had been officially rescinded 
by him. He died in a.n. 1355/1936 a.p., after a remarkable though 
turbulent life." 

The official religious policy towards indigenous Islam pursued by 
Yohannes and implemented by his principal vassal in Wallo, Ras 
Mika’él, and by Menilek, was a serious, though only a temporary, 
setback to Islam not only as a religion, but also as a basis of social 
organization and integration of the Muslim communities of the region. 
Its injustice, and the arbitrariness and harshness with which it was 
enforced, triggered off stiff resistance from the militant ‘ulama’ that 
inspired political opposition to the new administrative hierarchy set 
up by Yohannes from which some of the members of the old rul- 
ing class were excluded. 

The magnitude of the social dislocation, loss of human lives and 
material destruction cannot be measured and assessed since we lack 
sufficient data. However, oral traditions and documentary sources 
equally emphasize the ruthless devastation of castern Wallo from 
1880 to 1888. 


* Conti Rossini, loc. cit. 

"5 TInformants: Shaykhs Muzaflar, Muhammad Zaki and ‘Abd al-Salam. 
Informant: Shaykh ‘Abd al m. 

” For more on this, see Hussein Ahmed, “The Life and Career of Shaykh Talha 
b. Ja‘far (c. 1853-1936),” ES, XXII (1989), pp. 13-30. 
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As for the extent of forced conversion, Arnold estimated that as 
many as 50,000 Muslims were baptised,'” but all sources are agreed 
that the conversions were only nominal and a step taken out of des- 
peration and hopelessness rather than out of conviction, and as a 
last attempt to preserve life and property.!'? 
On the basis of the available evidence, it is possible to postulate 
three ways in which the Muslims of Wallo reacted to the decree 
which called on them to convert to Christianity. Firstly, at the level 
of both the ordinary people and some of the ‘ulama’, there was the 
option of an outward pretence of acquiescence. This led to the phe- 
nomenon of being seen as a practising Christian while remaining 
loyal to Islam: “Christians by day and Muslims by night.”!2° Secondly, 
the enforcement of the edict by violent means caused an exodus of 
a large number of people, mostly the dispossessed elements of the 
population, to southeast and southwest Ethiopia, and to the Sudan 
and the Hijaz. Thirdly, there was militant opposition led at first by 
members of the religious elite but later strengthened by local political 
dissidents who were not happy with the newly-established administrative 
structure in Wallo in which they were placed in a subordinate Position, 
at best, and from which they were excluded altogether, at worst. 
Did the upheavals of the mid-1880s therefore represent merely a 
traditional elitist Muslim reaction to Christian religious and military 
coercion? Or were they only a political revolt by some dissatisfied 
elements within the old ruling hierarchy who had been passed over 
by Yohannes and Menilek? Or again, were they a reassertion of 
Warra Himano-Qallu predominance and hegemony over Wallo which 
was incrcasingly becoming a merc pawn in the subtle trial of strength 
and rapprochement between Yohannes and Menilek? Or did the unrest 
also reflect underlying deeper social tensions? 
Muslim oral traditions and the available secondary sources strongly 


T.W. Arnold, The Preaching of Islam 2nd ed. (London, 1913), p. 120; Trimingham, 
Islam in Ethiopia, p. 123, citing a 19th-century German traveller’s accounts 

"° “Primingham, loc. cit. Shaykh Muzaffar related that some of the ‘sama shad to 
carry out their religious duties —meditation and teaching—in secret locations in 
order to avoid being apprehended by the local Christian authorities who were 
instructed to enforce the edict. Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din said that Muslim 
women were prohibited from covering their faces with veils and the men from car- 
rying rosaries, while Shaykh ‘Abd al-Salam noted that the Muslim call to prayer 
(adhan\ was forbidden. : 
~ he Richard Pankhurst, Economic History of Ethiopia 1800-1935 (Addis Ababa, 1968), 
p. 147, 
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suggest that, for the Muslims, the period was one of extreme hard- 
ship and struggle for survival and for the preservation of life, prop- 
erty and culture. Other types of sources, both local and forcign, 
emphasize the political character of the resistance because it has 
been conventional to view such movements in terms of a broad con- 
cept or ideal of political unification or national integration which 
apparently did not include indigenous Ethiopian Muslims, '2! 

There are strong hints in the sources which suggest that the tremen- 
dous loss of life and wanton destruction of property created a sense 
of exasperation and defiance amongst the ordinary people, especially 
the peasantry. As Zewde pointed out, they had to bear a new form 
of economic burden by being ordered to build new churches and 
to manitain a Christian clerical hierarchy through the payment of 
tithes, and to quarter imperial armies,'!”2 

Nearly two decades of continuous campaigning in Wallo, first by 
Menilek from 1868 to 1872,’ and then by Yohannes from 1879 to 
1888—not to speak of the devastation during the reign of Téwodros, 
from mid-1855 to 1859!'—must have impoverished the Wallo coun- 
iryside to such an extent that agricultural production was adverscly 
affected. This Prepared the ground for the deadly impact on the 
region of the great famine of 1888-92 which Swept over northern 
and central Ethiopia. 

Although some writers have tried to connect the Wallo uprisings 
of 1884-85 either with Egyptian territorial ambitions of the mid- 
1870s, or with the Mahdist movement,'” there is no conclusive evj- 
dence of a direct causal relationship between them. As Caulk rightly 
concluded, the Wallo revolts were essentially brought about by fac- 
tors internal to Ethiopia,!2° the most decisive of which was the inter- 
ference by the Christian court in the religious and political life of 


" On the basis of Yohannes’s peaceful overtures to the Mahdists to establish a 
common front against the Europeans, Zewde concluded that the emperor’s “vision 
of a strong Ethiopia also included the Yokannes IV, p. 251. 

'® Ibid., pp. 97, 195; Marcus, op. cit., p. 84. In the exis @ literature, the mil- 
itary activities of Yohannes, Menilek and their Wallo vassals are cuphemistically 
depicted as measures taken to bring about the “pacification” of Wallo: Marcus, 
op. cit, pp. 35, 84, 85; Asnake, Op. cit, p. 265. 

Darkwah, Shewa, Menilek .. » Pp. 87-90; Marcus, Op. cil, pp. 35-36. 

a Crummey, “Violence of Téwodros,” pp. 63, 73-74, 76; Rubenson, Taevdros 
of Ethiopia, pp. 76-77. 

" Zewde, op. cit., pp. 84, 194-95, and local sources and travellers’ accounts 
d in Caulk, op. cit. p. 35. 

* Caulk, loc. cit, 
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the Muslim communities. Therefore, the ensuing resistance did not 
require Egyptian aggression and Mahdist incursions, and their inspi- 
ration, in order to get under way and sustain itself. There were 
already in Wallo strong grounds and favourable conditions in which 
a local movement of resistance could develop against specific hostile 
measures taken by the Christian ruling hierarchy, in order to cur- 
tail the position of Islam and harass the Muslim communities. This 
does not mean that some of the Wallo ‘ulama? were unaware of 
Islamic currents sweeping across Muslim Africa from the Senegal 
through the central Sudan to the Nile valley—and there arc isolated 
references to some dissidents like Muhammad Jibril and Shaykh Talha 
soliciting assistance from the Mahdi and his successor. 

However, the underlying causes remained essentially local and the 
relationship between these two Muslims and the Mahdists followed, 
not preceded, the persecution of the Wallo Muslims. Besides, there 
is no evidence that Mahdist help, if any, ever played a significant 
role in the Muslim resistance in Wallo. In fact, as we saw earlier, 
Shaykh Talha abandoned the Mahdist cause either because he was 
not treated with deference in the Mahdist court, or more impor- 
tantly, because he was dissatisfied with the regime of Khalifa ‘Abdallahi, 
most likely since he believed that the Mahdists were more interested 
in using him against Yohannes than in coming to the relief of remote 
and hard-pressed Muslim communities. 

Did the Wallo Muslim resistance led by the militant clerics achieve 
its objective of turning the tide of Christian zeal and evangelism, 
which expressed itself in attempts at the mass conversion of the 
Muslims of the region? Or did it peter out once it lost its momen- 
tum and degenerate into a frontier problem in the eastern lowlands 
of Wallo? Or still, was it overshadowed by the political revolts of 
1884-85? There is no doubt that the military supcriority of the forces 
of Yohannes, Menilek and Mika’él was a major factor which enabled 
the edict to be implemented as long as it did. However, the fie- 
quency and severity of the campaigns launched, and the devastation 
and disintegration of the Muslim communities which they unleashed, 
suggest that the resistance must have been stiff and of long dura- 
tion. That is why Yohannes and Menilck had to Icad joint cxpedi- 
tions to castern Wallo from as early as 1880 up to 1885-86. 

Although there was nominal conformity to the injunctions of the 
decree, it was brought about at the price of numerous and costly 
military campaigns, and the conversions were superficial. Thus the 
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resistance can be said to have played some role not only in tying 
down the forces of the Christian rulers who were determined to put 
the edict into practice, but also in harassing the Christian garrisons 
and clergy sent to look after the new converts, and in encouraging 
covert opposition among the ordinary people against the policy, thus 
minimizing the likelihood of a thorough conversion. 

Just as importantly, the militant opposition also directly influenced 
the policy of Yohannes’s successor, Menilck, who in 1889, restored 
freedom of worship.'? However, it was not out of benevolence or 
progressive outlook that the new cmperor reversed his predeccssor’s 
policy of religious coercion as an instrument of building a unified 
nation-state, but largely because, firstly, he had himself seen how 
persistent and unrelenting the resistance had been; and secondly, he 
was realistic enough to foresec that a further attempt to pursue and 
implement that policy was bound to bring about an even fiercer and 
bettcr-organized local resistance, especially since Menilek had by 
then—the late 1880s—incorporated several petty Muslim states into 
his empire.'* In any case, in spite of the official policy of religious 
toleration, the Muslims in Wallo, as clsewhere in the country, fared 
no better than they had been before 1878. Though the ban on free- 
dom of worship imposed during the decade of persecution and repres- 
sion was lifted, they continued to be subjected, as ever before, to 
political and social prejudices and disabilitics.'** As Caulk aptly put 
it: “Thus the apparently moderate attitudes prevailing once Menilek 
became Emperor in 1889 nccd not represent a complete break. 

The Wallo Muslim resistance is significant from the point of view 
of the present study in two respects. Firstly, it shows beyond any 
doubt that indigenous Islam, given the necessary stimulus, was capa- 
ble not only of inspiring a wide cross-section of the Muslim community 
to organize and mobilize its manpower and material resources, and to 
launch an armed opposition against a direct threat to its very exis- 
tence, but also of sustaining the opposition over a long span of time. 


Trimingham, Jslam in Ethiopia, p. 123. 
Caulk, op. cit., p. 38. 

'® Informant: Shaykh Muhammad Taj al-Din. On the fortune of Islam in the 
post-Yohannes period, see Hussein Ahmed , 
(1973-1993)” in Harold G. Marcus (ed.), New Trends in Ethiopian Studies 
the 12th International Conference of Ethiopian Studies) (Lawrenceville, N. 
I, pp. 775-801. 

™ Caulk, op. cit., p. 41. 
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That Islam played a crucial role as a unifying idcology cutting across 
ethnic, regional and political particularisms is evident from the fact 
that the opposition led by Shaykh Talha included the Muslims of 
Qallu, Rayya and southcastern Tegray, as well as disaffected ele- 
ments of the Wallo hereditary dynasty. The movement was not, how- 
ever, either in its inception or objectives, a politically subversive one 
directed against the Ethiopian state under Yohannes, but only a re- 
action to a specific policy initiated by him and implemented by his 
subordinates—a policy which was essentially and overtly anti-Muslim. 

Secondly, it shows that indigenous Muslims, far from being the 
domestic and natural allies of external aggressive forces, had in fact 
proven themsclves to be unwilling to collaborate with them against 
the country, and that they were no less loyal or patriotic than the 
Christians.'*! The mere fact that they shared a common faith with 
both the Egyptians and the Mahdists did not necessarily and actu- 
ally make them any less sensitive to the ulterior designs and ambi- 
tions of those powers on Ethiopian sovercignty. The most telling 
evidence for this is that they showed a marked reluctance to look 
beyond their own frontiers to obtain external help and to ally them- 
selves with foreign powers, cven at a critical moment in thcir history, 
when they were unjustly provoked and mistreated by the Chris- 
tian state and church for no other offence than following a differ- 
ent religion, and for opposing a policy that was openly advocating 
their exclusion from national life. Even if they had sought external 
assistance to defend themselves, their action could have been justified 
and understandable, unless they were expected to watch passively 
and delight in their own annihilation. There can be no stronger demon- 
stration of their patriotism and loyalty than such a steadfastness 
and perseverance in times of torment and official persecution as a 
religious community. 

The resistance of the Wallo Muslims is also a cogent vindication 
of the divisive character, impracticability and bankruptcy of a pol- 


PRO, FO 1/30, f. 310v: private communication to Lord Granville, 11 February 
1884. Skaykk Talha’s desertion from the Mahdisi camp, to which we have referred 
earlier, and his defection from the Italians a year before the Battle of Adwa in 
1896 (on which see Conti Rossini, op. cit., p. 469, and Hussein, “The Life and 
Career ...,” pp. 21-22) is a case in point. Ethiopian Muslims could not demon- 
strate their national sentiments more concretely because they were never given the 
opportunity to do so and because they had lived in a clearly-defined and highly- 
restricted social and economic milieu. 
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icy of religious coercion as an instrument of building a nation of 
diverse elements. It shows that Yohannes’s brand of national reuni- 
fication was no more realistic or Progressive than that of his prede- 
cessors. Zewde’s assertion that Yohannes’s “. . . approach to unification, 
the use of religion as a major elcment in cultural uniformity, made 
progress”? is remarkable only in its boldness, and cannot stand the 
test of the available evidence, including that which he himself used. 
So also is his assessment of Yohannes’s reign which he described in 
the following words: “Thus the achivement of his aims, especially 
insofar as they did not alienate portions of the population, whether 
regional or religious, is all the more surprising.”!°> What is even more 
surprising is the writer’s own statement which he made in connec- 
tion with his discussion of Téwodros’s similar policy towards Muslims: 
the emperor’s edict calling on the Muslims either to convert or to 
Icave the country, was “... a proclamation which was impossible to 
enforce!”'* He has therefore failed to present a similar critical and 


dispassionate assessment of Yohannes’s religious policy towards 
Ethiopian Muslims. 


‘= Zewde, Yohannes IV, p. 251, 
" Idem, “The Process of Re-unification of the Ethiopian Empir i 
fdem, 7 s e 1868-1889” 
(D.Phil. dissertation, Oxford University, 1971), iii lemphasis added 


'* Idem, Yohannes IV, p. 14, (Zewde is a great great-grandson of Empe: : 
Ullendorff’s preface in Yohannes IV p. vil, Perey oC miles 
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CONCLUSIONS 


From the present study of Islam in Ethiopia with particular refer- 
ence to nineteenth-century Wallo, there emerge a number of broad 
themes concerning the image and historical role of Islam in the con- 
text of Ethiopian history, and regarding the patterns of Islam’s devel- 
opment at both the national and regional levels. : 
In the introductory section, it was argued that the received notion 
of Islam as an inherently divisive and peripheral factor in Ethiopian 
history and socicty is in need of revision, and that it cannot stand 
the test of the available evidence. Contrary to the widely-held view 
that Islam can only be defined as an external threat to the Ethiopian 
polity, and had been an internal subversive element, it must be 
understood that throughout the centuries, the Muslim religion has 
constituted the basis of the cultural identity of a sizeable part of the 
Ethiopian population,' thereby functioning as an additional basis for 
the integration of diverse communities into the overall Ethiopian 
society, which has always had ethnic hetereogeneity as its principal 
characteristic. a4 
The mediaeval political and military conflicts between the Christian 
state and the Muslim sultanates, which have provided the context 


\ The issue of the percentage of the Ethiopian Muslim population has remained 
unresolved, and will perhaps remain an enigma until a proper, reliable and verifiable 
census is undertaken. Estimates have varied in the sources. The earliest documen- 
tary evidence is Almeida in the 17th century who wrote that the Muslim popula- 
tion constituted a third of the country’s total: arse ee ee 
ans./cd.), Some Records of Ethiopia, p. 55. Some Muslim sources indicate higher, 
na see nine ak 65% in al-TIim, 3 (1983), p. 117; 65-70% in 
Muhammad Samiul ah, “Forsaken Muslims of Ethiopia,” The Muslim World League 
Journal, 10, 7 (1983), p. 41; 75%: Aba Ahmad, al-slam al Jarth, p. 132-33. Recent 
‘international estimates vary from 35%: Africa South of the Sahara 1971 (London, 1971}, 
p. 314, to 45%: op. cit, p- 361, for the year 1983-84; The Europa Year Book 1984 
(London, 1984}, p. 1559, the Statesman’s Year-Book 1984-85 (London, 1984), p. 448, 
The Federal Democratic Republic of Ethiopia, Office of Population and Housing 
Census Commission, Central Statistical Authority, The 1994 Population and Housing 
Census of Ethiopia, Summary Reports at Country and Regional Levels (Addis Ababa, June 
1998), p. 3: Ethiopian Muslims represent 39.8% of the total population. 
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for the perceptions of Islam in Ethiopia among scholars, do not 
reflect a perpetually antagonistic relationship between the Christian 
and Muslim communities, or between their respective religions. The 
wars should not also be seen as the outcome of attempts at national 
integration by either Christian dynasts or Muslim emirs. They are 
best conceived and interpreted as periodic clashes between opposing 
forces of expansion, triggered off by demographic, economic and 
political motives. Moreover, a “national integration” achieved through 
the elimination of Islam or Christianity would have hardly deserved 
its name. In the long history of the coexistence and interaction be- 
tween the Christian and Muslim communities, those episodes should 
not be privileged at the expense of the rest. 

The present study has attempted to demonstrate that existing pop- 
ular and scholarly stereotypes of Islam in Ethiopia have no basis in 
the available historical sources. The main task of the introduction 
was therefore to identify and explain the persistence of such stereo- 
types, and to challenge the still dominant historiographical approach 
to the study of Islam which systematically emphasizes Christian- 
Muslim conflicts and plays down the more enduring and peaceful 
interactions between the two sides. One way in which such a glar- 
ing imbalance could be redressed is by undertaking specific case stud- 
ies of regional Islam such as the one attempted here. This may help 
us to see the local and regional dynamics of Islam and the mutual 
interactions between Muslims and the rest of the Ethiopian society, 
of which Muslims have been an integral part. It was also argued 
that the extant sources, not to mention the material which is poten- 
tially available within the indigenous Muslim communities, if judi- 
ciously examined, can not only reveal new insights about Ethiopian 
Islam itself, but also offer fresh perspectives to Ethiopian history as 
a whole. 

Moreover, there is a need for taking the indigenous character of 
the Ethiopian Muslim culture into consideration in any generaliza- 
tion about Ethiopian history and society. Strong reservations were 
made about the adequacy of the models that perceive Christian 
Abyssinia or Ethiopian Christianity as the only paradigm of Ethiopian 
identity and the touchstone for the interpretation of the histories of 
all communities living within the present-day Ethiopian territory. 
This necessitates a criticism of the existing historiography for its 
inherent bias against Ethiopian Islam which only partially stemmed 
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from the nature of the more readily available sources. As already 
noted, that bias has manifested itself in both the neglect and a pron 
distortion of Islam and in certain prejudices which have formed an 
integral part of the ideological panoply of Christain dynasts. 

The focus of the study then shifted from a general and introduc- 
tory discussion of Ethiopian Islam to a specific geographical region, 
Wallo, which may be considered as the Ethiopian heartland of pre- 
dominantly Muslim communities. The justification for the shift was 
the need for highlighting the importance of regional studies and other 
broad themes introduced earlier, such as the existence of untapped 
evidence and the dynamism of Islam at the local level. 

As a background to the discussion of the history of Islam in Wallo, 
a brief demographical and historical account of settlement patterns 
and of other aspects of the political and cultural geography of the 
region from the early mediaeval period up to the end of the fifteenth 
century was included. 

The impact of two significant sixteenth-century events, namely, 
the military conquests led by Grafi and the settlement of the Oromo, 
on local history and ethnic and cultural configuration was also ana- 
lyzed. While the Grafi cpisode gave a temporary impetus to pre- 
existing Islam, and left behind enclaves of Muslim converts which 
later became the vehicle for further Islamic diffusion, it was in fact 
the Oromo settlement pattern that mostly shaped the demography 
and political history, and to a considerable extent, the culture of the 
local communities. At a later stage, such a pattern played an impor- 
tant role in the consolidation of Islam. Of the several cultural cur- 
rents which influenced the historical development of Wallo, the 
establishment and consolidation of Islam, and the settlement of the 
Oromo, were the most pervasive and of far-reaching consequences. 
Graii’s efforts at religious unification failed, as did the attempt made 
by Christian rulers in collaboration with the church. This double 
failure should probably be seen as a central and telling feature of 
Ethiopian history. 

The section on the Oromo settlements drew attention to the need 
for a fresh examination of the role of the Oromo people in the 
development of historical and present-day Wallo, not only in bring- 
ing about ethnic diversity, but also in influencing the emergence of 
local political institutions, and from the eighteenth century onwards, 
in the further strengthening of Islam. In this respect we criticized 
some notions portraying the Oromo clans as hordes swecping across 
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central and northern Ethiopia, destroying everything before them, 
and their movements as nothing more than another negative factor 
which undermined the political stability of the late mediaeval Christian 
kingdom and brought highland trade to a standstill, espccially in 
Wallo. The role of the Oromo has been, as much as that of Islam, 
both neglected and distorted by received wisdom. In order to have 
a better understanding of the development of Wallo as an inherently 
heterogeneous regional entity, and of its social and religious institu- 
tions, such aspects as the Oromo settlement pattern and the process 
of mutually advantageous and positive interaction between them and 
the pre-existing indigenous peoples, were briefly discussed. Several 
stages in the unfolding of this process, which culminated in the begin- 
ning of the decline of Wallo as a dynastic centre, were proposed, so 
as to enable us to review the Oromo impact on Wallo over a long 
chronological span. 

In the second chapter the focus was on a more detailed treatment 
of two such themes, namely, the need for a study of the internal 
development of regional Islam and for the examination of local tra- 
ditions of Islamization. The discussion started with a critical review 
of some general assumptions made by several writers about Islamization 
in Ethiopia, and of the excessive emphasis placed by them on the 
strictly political aspects of the expansion of Islam by neglecting 
broader and more enduring cultural aspects. 

Dombrowski’s treatment of the earliest period of Islamic cxpan- 
sion in Ethiopia was scrutinized in some detail, and the validity of 
his interpretation questioned, on theoretical, chronological and his- 
torical grounds. His (and Trimingham’s) suggestion that the tenth 
and eleventh centuries were the carliest possible period for the begin- 
ning of the systematic diffusion of Islam in Ethiopia seems to have 
been derived from the general premise that the introduction of Islam 
followed the establishment of a Muslim state. However, there arc 
epigraphic sources and oral traditions about the genesis of Muslim 
communities which point to earlicr times. 

The hypothetical stages of Islamization proposed by Cerulli, espe- 
cially his reluctance to conceive developments in north/central Ethiopia 
similar to those which took place in the southern regions were crit- 
ically cxamincd. Also in the same chapter, the process of Islamization 
was treated from the perspective of recent theoretical discussions about 
conversion to Christianity and Islam in Africa, and from the point 
of view of indigenous traditions of Islamization. While acknowledging 
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the valuable contributions made by the international community of 
scholars engaged in such discussions, and their role in widening the 
analytical scope and raising crucial issues about the process of reli- 
gious change in ways not addressed by the available traditions, we 
also pointed out the limitations of the models suggested, and raised 
the question of their applicability to the Ethiopian context. 

In particular Trimingham’s model of three stages of Islamization, 
and of the assimilation of paganism by Islam, was shown to be inad- 
equate for the following reasons: firstly, it does not take sufficiently 
into consideration historical circumstances such as the conditions of 
the carliest penctration of Islam; secondly, it does not fully analyze 
the various local examples and traditions which he himself frequently 
cited; and thirdly, it is excessively vague from the chronological pomt 
of view. Perhaps more importantly, it does not even raise, let alone 
tackle, the problem of what categories of people—traders, clerics or 
immigrant families—were mainly responsible for the propagation and 
consolidation of Islam. The features which he ascribed to cach of 
the three stages are historically unsubstantiated. This is not to imply 
that Islam in Ethiopia has always existed in a pure and orthodox 
form. The influence of pre-Islamic belief system has indeed been 
strong; however, this has been not so much because of the nature 
of Islam that was introduced and taught in Ethiopia as because of 
the vitality and resistance of traditional forms of worship—a factor 
that deserves to be recognized. Broadly speaking, what this chapter 
attempted to do was to develop, on the basis of the limited evidence 
available, a theoretical scheme in which the main emphasis was on 
the role of both indigenous and foreign scholars in the introduction 
and expansion of Islam, and on the contributions made at other lev- 
els by traders and peasants towards its consolidation. 

The chapter also dealt with the Wallo traditions of Islamization, 
as those of other Muslim communities clsewhere in the country, in 
order to strengthen the argument that indigenous clerics played a 
decisive role in the dissemination of Islam, which was not achieved 
solely through conquest or as a spontancous and inevitable conse- 
quence of commerce. One of these traditions was that of the Jabarti 
in which prominence was given to the migration of Arab families 
(consisting of clerics and traders), which is said to have taken place 
over a long span of time: from the late seventh to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and to the founding of Muslim communities and local dynas- 
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tics in Ethiopia, both in the north, on the Dahlak islands, and in 
the south, in the Awash basin. 

The significance of the Asqari and Ad Kabiré traditions lies in 
the fact that not only do they tally well with the epigraphic evidence 
from Tegray, which suggests the existence of ancient Muslim com- 
munities in the north, but they also reinforce the argument for a 
northern route of Islamic expansion from the Dahlak islands through 
Tambén and Endarta to western and central Wallo—a route which 
complemented that which ran from Zeila through Ifat to southeast- 
ern and eastern Wallo. Hence the Wallo region south of the Bashlo 
River was influenced by two current of Islamic cultural influence, 
and it owed much of its later prominence as a Muslim heartland to 
this circumstance. This is best illustrated by the presence of two 
dominant schools of Islamic law: the Shaft and the Hanafi, both 
of which are well-represented in Wallo as well as in Tegray. 

The section on the distribution of Sunni Islam and the religious 
brotherhoods in Ethiopia and in Wallo demonstrated that the coex- 
istence of diverse Islamic Icgal and mystical traditions was a consc- 
quence of their peaceful penetration. Indigenous scholars were in the 
forefront of the introduction and cultivation of these traditions amongst 
the local populations. It is hoped that the discussion sheds light on 
another crucial theme to which frequent reference has becn made 
in the present study: that the various Muslim communities in Ethiopia 
cannot be considered as isolated social or cultural cntitics with no 
contact or interaction among themselves, and that new currents of 
ideas used to flow from Harar to Wallo, Tegray and Gondar, and 
vice-versa. The introduction of the Qadiriyya order from Harar to 
Wallo in the late eighteenth century, and the strong influence of the 
centres of Islamic teaching and Sufism in Yajju and Qéllu upon 
Harar and southern and southwestern Ethiopia, bear witness to the 
vitality and vigour of indigenous Islam in many places. Such dynamic 
inter-regional cultural linkages and scholarly (and commercial) net- 
works have transcended ethnic and political allegiances. 

The third chapter took up the process of Islamization in Ethiopia 
in more detail. It focussed on Wallo during the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, with particular reference to the origins, expansion 
and importance of the Safi traditions and other manifestations of 
Islamic revival. It was argued that there is a correlation between 
these developments and the intellectual currents of reform and renewal 
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im the wider Islamic world. While the impetus to the revival of Islam 
came from outside, the form the local response took was typically 
Ethiopian. In the Islamic heartlands outside Ethiopia, the emphasis 
was on fundamentalism? and puritanism; in Ethiopia, especially in 
Wallo, the accent was on revivalism as expressed and articulated 
vigorously through the expansion of the influence of the fariga as a 
typical Islamic institution, the further dissemination of Islam, and 
the emergence of new centres of teaching and local pilgrimage, as 
well as through various other means of renewal and reform. There 
were also internal factors which stimulated this spirit of resurgence: 
the expansion of trade and the rise of provincial dynasties in Wallo 
whose rulers became active patrons of Islam. Indigenous Islam thus 
gained new ground by securing their official protection. 

The period between 1800 and 1850 marked a new phase in the 
expansion of Islam which was facilitated, as noted earlier, by the 
further expansion of the mystical orders. The chapter therefore dis- 
cussed the crucial question of their role in that respect. The mysti- 
cal orders gave a fresh impetus to the development of scholarship 
and opened up a new dimension to individual and collective wor- 
ship by introducing new elements such as organized sessions of dhikr 
recitation and saint vencration. The rise of a number of Saft cen- 
tres of education and pilgrimage in Wallo, like those at Jama Negus 
and Gata, reflected the pervasive influence of the orders upon the 
lives of ordinary Muslims, while the popular manifestation of Sufism 
at the festivals illustrates the survival of non-Islamic elements of belief 
and practice. 

The tradition of revival and renewal was best embodied in the 
careers of three Wallo Muslim scholar-saints and reformers: Shaykh 
Muhammad Shafi of Albukko, Shaykh Ja‘far Bukko of Laga Gora 
and al-Haj Bushra of Qallu. The account of their lives and activi- 
ties is revealing from the point of view of the influence of external 
Islamic thoughts and the vitality of local response. 

While Shaykh Muhammad Shafi and al-Haj Bushra had direct per- 
sonal experiences of training in the mystical way and intellectual 
exposure to new ideas emanating from outside their own commu- 
nities, and possessed a higher level of intellectual sophistication and 


2 On the issue of fundamentalism in relation to contemporary Ethioy sec my 
“Islamic Literature and Religious Revival in Ethiopia (1991-1994), Islam ei Sociétés 
au Sud du Sahara, \2 (1998), pp. 105 108. 
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scholarly accomplishment, Shaykh Ja‘far’s aspirations and activities 
were circumscribed within the framework of his immediate social 
and cultural environment. Therefore, Shaykh Muhammad Shafi can 
be said to have represented most dramatically the more militant 
dimension of Islamic revival in Wallo. 

Shaykh Muhammad Shéff perceived the jihad (in the sense of the 
Holy War) as a means of bringmg about the renewal and triumph 
of Islam. Despite the esoteric as well as overt instructions that he 
had received from the spiritual heads of the mystical orders in the 
Hijaz, he proceeded to wage the jihad of the sword because of his 
strong conviction that it was timely and practically feasible. His mil- 
itancy had three objectives: to push the frontier of Islam forward 
through the conversion of the neighbouring Christian communities, 
to defend his own community against attacks by the surrounding 
Christian chiefs, especially those of Antokiya, and to provide assis- 
tance to local Muslim potentates whose political position was under 
external threat and whose allegiance to Islam was therefore in dan- 
ger. But in the oral and written sources used in the present study, 
there was no indication that Shaykh Muhammad Shafi ever enter- 
tained any political aspiration, i-c., to establish a theocratic state, like 
the later jihadists of West Africa and the Sudan. 

As well as being an avowed Holy War militant, Shaykh Muhammad 
Shafi was also committed to broadening and preserving the schol- 
arly and mystical aspects of Islam, as is evident from his reputation 
as a teacher and prolific writer of a number of treatises, and from 
his position in the Wallo Qadirt silsila. In fact the local traditions 
emphasize the saintly aspect of his life and glorify his power of work- 
ing miracles. His contribution to the resurgence of Islam was there- 
fore considerable while his militancy was a source of inspiration for 
the Wallo Muslim dissidents of the 1880s. His shrine at Jama Negus 
is a living example of his spiritual legacy and a testimony to his rep- 
utation as a resourceful and charismatic Muslim scholar, saint and 
militant leader. 

Shaykh Ja‘far embodied another and more typical aspect of the 
local vitality of Islam in the region. The dominant feature of his 
career was his attempt to introduce a fundamental reform of the 
prevailing religious and social practices. He waged his struggle on 
several fronts: against the representatives of traditional belicf as well 
against specific Muslim practices which he perceived to be contrary 
to the Shari‘a; against Muslim religious officials whom he accused 
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of misappropriating pious funds and of enforcing uncanonical rules 
of succession to the office of the gadi; and against the secular chiefs 
because of their violation of the sacred law and ostentatious life style. 
Hence the antagonism between Shaykh Jafar, on the one hand, and 
the members of the local religious and political establishment, on 
the other, reflected the struggle between an active Muslim reformer 
and those who were dctermincd to safeguard their vested interests 
in the status quo. 

The third mystic and scholar who represented the indigenous tra- 
dition of reform, al-Haj Bushra, led a life dominated by a perpet- 
ual struggle against “reprehensible innovations” embedded in the 
existing religious practices. Having received his early training in the 
classical Islamic disciplines, and imbued with a mystical inclination 
which he further developed and refined during his scholarly sojourn 
in the Sudan, he was well-placed to look upon the local modes of 
religious practice and morality with a sense of intellectual detach- 
ment, and to judge whether or not they conformed to Islamic ortho- 
doxy as he perceived it. As well as condemning such un-Islamic 
rituals as the z@~possession cult and worshipping under trees, he is 
also credited with taking an uncompromising stance against those 
Muslims who were lax in their observance of the legally-prescribed 
rites. Although there are traditions which emphasize that he was pre- 
pared to defend orthodoxy by coercive measures, he seems to have 
put less emphasis on the holy-war jihdd than his predecessor, Shaykh 
Muhammad Shafi. Al-Haj Bushra was also a widely-recognized 
teacher and author of a number of works, as well as a saint of wide- 
spread reputation. Like Shaykh Muhammad Shafi, he integrated the 
mystical and scholarly aspects of Islam into a harmonious combi- 
nation. While his initiation into the Sammani and Khatmi orders 
further developed his mystical and reflective inclinations, his schol- 

. arly training reinforced his efforts to defend and disseminate the 
principles of Islamic orthodoxy. 

What were the major features which these early Islamic reform- 
crs had in common? In what ways did they differ from each other? 
Firstly, they all had a deep awareness of the need for reform and a 
commitment to stamp out the vestiges of traditional belief. Secondly, 
they possessed an exceptional quality of charismatic leadership, intel- 
lectual vigour, prolific scholarship and a critical attitude towards 
established authority, whether secular or religious. Thirdly, their vision 
of reform was confined to changing the prevailing religious and 
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customary practices, and did not encompass and envisage the for- 
mation of an Islamic form of government. Fourthly, they lacked a 
sufficiently viable base of material and human resources which could 
have facilitated the rapid spread of their messages and influence 
beyond their immediate localities, and therefore their movements of 
reform and renewal did not persist into the time of their successors. 

On the other hand, they differed from cach other only in the 
degree of emphasis they placed on the specific means which they 
employed to carry out their missions. While Shaykh Muhammad Shafi 
stressed the holy-war jihad, he did not disregard the intellectual and 
mystical aspects of reform. As for Shaykh Jafar, there is no indica- 
tion in the traditions about him that he ever undertook, or con- 
templated undertaking, a holy war to realize his objectives, though 
he did raise the subject with his contemporaries. Al-Haéy Bushra was 
not committed to the jihdd of the sword but was equally vigorous in 
attacking those who violated the principles of Sunni Islam. 

In their relationship with secular leaders, the three figures showed 
a more obvious difference, though not a fundamental divergence. In 
the early part of his career, Shaykh Muhammad Shafi sought and 
obtained the support of the contemporary hereditary ruler of Garfa, 
and later provided assistance to the prince of Warra Himano. However, 
he was not involved in any other direct relationship with secular 
authorities. The main reason for this might have been the fact that 
his area of activities was located outside the principal administrative 
centres of Wallo and along the frontier with Shawa. 

Shaykh Jafar not only maintained an attitude of open hostility 
towards Adara Billé, the chicf of Laga Gord, but also took over what 
apparently had been the prerogative of the local rulers to confirm 
the appointment of the gadi. He remained adamant in his refusal to 
recognize the legitimacy of the rulers as long as they appeared to 
be morally corrupt and only nominally Muslim. That is why he con- 
demned the complacency and subservience of the ‘ulamé attached 
to the chiefly courts. 

By contrast, al-Haj Bushra was on friendly terms with Berru Lubo. 
This may strike us as unusual in view of the cleric’s reputation as 
a strict Muslim. However, we need to bear three points in mind to 
clarify the nature of the relationship between them. Firstly, unlike 
the traditional ‘uama’ who were closely attached to the courts of 
Muslim rulers, a/-Ha@j Bushra was not too intimately associated with 
Berru and too dependent on his generosity to compromise his 
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principles. Secondly, his intimacy must be seen in the light of the 
motive behind the relationship, which was to secure wagfland for 
members of the Muslim scholarly community. As the traditions 
emphasize, he developed his relationship with Berru from a position 
of strength rather than weakness. Thirdly, as we saw earlier, he was 
more of a pacifistic than a militant jihadist. 

The relationship between Islam and regional and local power, 
which was the main theme of the third chapter, developed out of 
circumstances discussed earlier. On the basis of the available oral 
material, we suggested that the cleric-chief relationship was too sub- 
tle to be reduced to a simple opposition between friendly or hostile 
clerics, on the one hand, and committed or indifferent chiefs, on the 
other. Three categories of clerics can be identified in terms of their 
relationships with chiefs: those who werc strongly opposed; those 
friendly towards, but not too closely associated with, the local author- 
ities; and those clerics who had no dealings with the chiefs at all. 
As for the chiefs, some were generous and sympathetic towards the 
local ‘ulama’ for both altruistic and political reasons; others were 
more active supporters of the clerics and their causes; and still oth- 
ers were either openly hostile or indifferent. 

Whatever the nature of the relationship between Muslim scholars 
and chiefs, Islam constituted an important factor for the founding 
of local dynasties in central and southeastern Wallo. It also provided 
legitimacy for the rulers of Warra Himano and served as an ideol- 
ogy for strengthening internal cultural integration, resisting external 
encroachment, and launching campaigns of territorial expansion. The 
history of the principality of Warra Himano gives insight into this 
aspect of local Islam. Founded, according to tradition, by a Muslim 
cleric, the dynasty owed its further expansion, and the consolidation 
of its power over a large part of southern Wallo, to a vigorous pol- 
icy of firm commitment to Islam pursued by its rulers. The career 
of Muhammad ‘Ali illustrates the way in which a hereditary ruler 
was able to reinforce his power through a policy of active support 
for the local ‘ulama’. His son, Amadé (Ahmad), was even more aware 
of the advantages of a pro-Muslim commitment: it was he who 
declared himself imam. Liban, his successor, pursued the policy of 
his predecessors with equal fervour. In short, the most prominent 
feature of the reigns of the Warra Himano princes, from the time 
of Muhammad ‘AH in the 1770s and 1780s to that of Amadé Liban 
(d. 1838), was their religious conviction and commitment. 

The role of Islam as a basis for political integration at the regional 
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level began to decline from the 1840s, as the old petty chicfdoms 
of Wallo south of the Bashlo and Millé Rivers were unable to reassert 
their former powcr. A period of intense but inconclusive rivalry for 
supremacy ensued. However, Islam continued to scrve as a basis of 
cultural identity, and the degree of the rulers’ commitment to it did 
not diminish. 

The discussion on trade and society in chapter five integrated a 
number of closely-related themes which figured in the other sections 
of the present study: geography, commerce, internal migration of 
groups of the Muslim trading diaspora, and the relations between 
Islam and political power. The main reason for focussing on south- 
eastern Wallo is not only the weight of the available oral and writ- 
ten data from that area, but also the fact that it provides an insight 
into the question of how the growth of internal trade is linked to 
external developments, and into how this can lead to the cmergence 
of prosperous trading communities and to inter-dependence between 
merchants, chiefs and clerics. 

The development of long-distance trade in Dawway dates from 
the late eighteenth century. The major factors were the area’s strate- 
gic position in relation to the coast and to central and western Wallo, 
the rise of the port of Tajura as an outlet for domestic trade, the 
opening of a new route via Awsa, and the emergence of Shawa and 
Qallu. Groups of Muslim traders settled in the area in the 1830s 
and 1840s, and established themselves as a commercial aristocracy. 
The contemporay Qallu rulers and their vassals in Reqgé encour- 
aged and actively supported the new immigrants. An informal alliance 
between chicfs and trading families was thus established. 

In order to safeguard its economic interests and maintain its inter- 
nal identity, the new commercial community developed a social and 
economic structure based on endogamous marriage and residential 
segregation of craftsmen, and on the monopoly of trade. The wealthy 
merchants actively supported the local clerical class and this gave an 
impetus to the development of Islamic scholarship. Finally, the fac- 
tors which contributed to the decline of the commercial importance 
of Dawway and of the fortunes of the prosperous trading commu- 
nities were examined. 

The sixth chapter discussed the position of Islam in Wallo in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, especially its relationship with 
the reconstituted Christian kingdom under Téwodros II and Yohannes 
IV. The period marked a watershed in the history of the region and 
of Islam because of the new pressures ta which M. 
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were subjected: the attempts of the Christian monarchs to secure the 
submission of the Wallo hereditary rulers and to contain Islam. 

We first reviewed the policy of Téwodros towards Wallo and Islam 
on the basis of contemporary accounts and in the light of the various 
interpretations advanced by modern scholars. Téwodros’s aim of sub- 
duing the Wallo dynasts, while being understandable in view of his 
declared, though hardly fulfilled, national objective, was also moti- 
vated by a specific desire to undermine Islam. As Marcus put it: “To 
demonstrate the value of national unity, Téwodros had hoped to thwart 
and turn back Islam... He regarded the record of Islam as one of 
mayhem and subversion . ..”? The three principal features of Téwod- 
ros’s policy towards Wallo were: firstly, the apparent contradiction 
between, on the one hand, his idcal of building a politically-reunified 
Ethiopia, which has rightly been considered by many writers as the 
most noble aspect of his reign and probably his most enduring legacy, 
and, on the other, his determination to destroy the very elements 
that were an integral part of Ethiopia. His vision of a united Ethiopia 
seems not to have been sufficiently broad to accommodate the Muslim 
communities of Wallo. The second aspect was the increasing repres- 
sion and terror that led to further rebellion and violent resistance; 
and the third feature was the apparent intensity of his own personal 
commitment to deal severely with the Wallo “problem”. 

The resistance of the Wallo hereditary chiefs was at times divided, 
but was nevertheless formidable. Contemporary accounts generally 
emphasized the role of Islam in the resistance but the degree to 
which it served as a rallying point for the rebels remains to be cxam- 
ined in detail. 

During the first decade following the death of Téwodros in 1868, 
Wallo was engulfed in an internecine struggle for power among the 
rival factions of the Warra Himano dynasty; it also gradually fell 
within the sphere of influence of Shawa under Menilek. 

When Yohannes came to power, he was confronted with the old 
problem of how to integrate Wallo into his empire. While being 
more prepared to accommodate the local rulers of Wallo and other 
provinces than Téwodros was‘ (hence there were no open revolts 
against him in the former region), he openly adopted a new policy 
which was apparently far more extreme than Téwodros’s: the overt 


* Marcus, A History of Ethiopia, p. 69. 
+ Bahru, A Modem History of Ethiopia, p. 48. 
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imposition of a single religion as the basis of political unification. 
Motivated by the mediaeval ideal of a Christian Ethiopia, and the 
alleged danger which the presence of Islam posed to the fulfilment 
of that idcal, he attempted to bring about the conversion of the 
Wallo Muslims by forceful means. His 1878 edict also threatencd to 
deprive the Muslims of their status as Ethiopian citizens if they did 
not conform to the edict’s conditions. New social and economic bur- 
dens were imposed on those who resisted conversion. 

Current scholarship and local traditions, as well as Yohannes him- 
self in his official correspondence, have put forward differing and 
contradictory views as to what factors motivated the emperor to 
adopt such a policy. Some writers explained it in terms of his fear 
of a link-up between external threat and indigenous Islam; however, 
that threat had been climinated by 1878. Others attempted to jus- 
tify the policy and the way it was implemented in terms of its objec- 
tive, “national unity” which was seen as a positive idcal. Whatever 
the motives which influenced the formulation of the policy and the 
objective envisaged, the fact remains that the Wallo Muslim com- 
munities were the ultimate victims of the repressive measures taken 
to enforce the decree. 

The resistance to the new policy was pre-eminently led by mib- 
tant clerics because of—and despite—the conversion to Christianity 
of the region’s two powerful political rivals: Muhammad ‘Alt and 
Abba Wataw. That Islam was a unifying factor in the resistance is 
evident from, firstly, the fact that it was led by Muslim clerics, and 
secondly, from the fact that in the mid-1880s the Wallo political dis- 
sidents, though recent converts to Christianity, joined forces with the 
Muslim religious opposition. Underlying the political revolts and cler- 
ical dissidence was a general disaffection on a very broad basis: a 
reaction to nearly three decades of continuous devastation and puni- 
tive expeditions, and to a policy which was inimical to the Muslim 
culture of the indigenous pcople. 

In discussing the local response to religious coercion, we have 
identified three types of reaction: nominal conversion to Christianity 
or dissimulation (éagiya), which applied to some of the members of 
the Muslim elite and the ordinary people (which is attested in the 
local oral traditions), open resistance by militant clerics, and migra- 
tion leading to the breakdown of social life.’ 


* For a similar response of Nigerian Muslims, see Hiskett, The Development of Islam 
in West Afrea, pp. 269-71. 
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GENEALOGY OF THE MAMMADOCH DYNASTY OF WARRA HIMANO (1700-1916) 


Sources 


1, Amir Yasuf’s oral account 

2. Brielli, op. cit., pp. 91-105 

3. Budge, A History of Ethiopia, 
TI, pp. 546-47 

4. Fekadu, op. cit., appendix V 

5. Zergaw, op. cit., pp. 70 71 

6, Zewde’s D. Phil. thesis, p. 745 


NB. 

1. The above sources do not agree on 
the chronology of the dynasts 

2. There are also a tradition, and 
a genealogy constructed on the 
basis of that tradition, claiming 
descent from the Prophet’s family 


Nor Husayn (/l, pre-16t c?) 


Shams al-Din 


Nar al-Dm 


Dawa al-Din 
H 


Babbo (fl. 1700) 


y 


Godana 


‘Alt 
¥ 


Muhammad (dba Jebo) (d. late 1780s) 


Adam 


Batto (r. 1785-90) 


v 
Amadeé (Kolasé) (d. 1803) 


' 
Liban 1 (Abba Jerru) (A. 1815) 


y 
Amade (Abba Mujja) (dl. 1838) 


Liban II 


Amade (Abba ie [Hayla Maryam] (1852: 80) 


Liban III (Abba Jabal) 


v 


v 
Halima [Manan] ‘Alt (Abba Bulla) 


Shumin 


¥ 
Muhammad (Mika’él) (¢. 1919) 


‘ 
Tyyasu (r. 1913 16) 


Bashir 


Amadé (a. 1861) 


G0Z 


N@AgS YALAVHD 


GLOSSARY 


The meanings of terms given below are those which obtain in the histor- 
ical context examined in the present study. 


A. Arabic 


Gkim (pl. ‘ulama’) 


amir 


asqari 

asrér (sing. sirr) 
awliya (sce walt) 
awrad (sec wird) 
bala’ 

baraka 

bid‘a 

basha 


darth 


darasa 


dhakir 
dhikr 


Jann 

Jagih (pl. fugaha’) 
Jath 

fugah@ (see fagih) 
ghawth 

hadiya 

hadra 

haji, al- 


Muslim savant, scholar 


commander, prince; honorific title of a member of 
a ruling house 


title of descendants of a holy family 


inner secret of mystical thought 


scourge, tribulation 

divine favour, a chicf characteristic of a wali 
reprehensible innovation 

(= Pasha), a military title equivalent to amiy, Turkish 
in origin 

tomb, especially of a saint 


(from darasa: to study); a young student or follower 
of a shaykh 


one who is engaged in a dhikr 


lit.: recollection; in Sufism, regular repetition of 
words or formulas in praise of God 


academic discipline 
jurist and theologian 


victory, conquest; also a spiritual mission 


succour; chief of the awdiya’ 
offering made to a shaykh or at a shrine 
Stiff gathering for collective worship 


title given to one who has made the pilgrimage to 
Mecca 


imamate 


jabarti 


jihad 


jinn 
karma 
kashf 
khadim 
Khalifa 


khalwa 
madh 


madhhab (pl. madhahib) 
madih 
maha 


managib 


manziuma 
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the holy pilgrimage to Mecca 
harem, female members of a family 
invisible caller, inspirer 


a) the emigration of the Prophet Muhammad 
from Mecca to Medina in 622 a.v. 


b) the emigration of the Prophet's first follow- 
ers from Mecca to Aksum in 615 ap. 


licence or certificate for teaching 
sincere affection 
knowledge, learning 


leader of the obligatory Islamic prayers; title 
of the Muslim rulers of Warra Himano in 
Wallo and those of Harar 


the office of the imam or the principality under 
his rule 


from jabart or jabra, the name given to a settle- 
ment near Zeila where the early Mustim emi- 
grants established a community; later came to 
apply to highland Ethiopian Muslims 


efforts made “in the way of Allah”, which may 
or may not include Holy War 


spirits, demons 

power of a wali to work miracles 

power to see and interpret remote happenings 
one who offers daily services to his shaykh 


successor to a Muslim political office or to a 
founder of a Siff centre 


a Soff retreat 


eulogy in honour of the Prophet or a local 
saint 


school of Islamic jurisprudence 
eulogist 
the rightly-guided one 


virtues, feats; a literay genre extolling the deeds 
of a saint 


a didatic poem recited at religious festivals 
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mashi 
mawlhd 
muyahid 
murid 
nisba 
qadi 


gari’a (gari‘a) 


qai 


vahma 
nibat 

sayyah 
Sayyid 


sharia 

shaykh 

shaykh al-tariga 
silsila 

sift 

tadris 


tagiya 


fariqa 

lasawwuf 

‘ulama’ (see lim) 
wali (pl. awliya’) 
wagf 

wird (pl. awrad) 

zakat 

Zawiyya 


zpara 
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an itinerant student 

the Prophet’s birthday anniversary festival 
one who is engaged in a jihad 

a Safi aspirant or initiate 

ascription, kinship 

judge 


lit.: misfortune; begging for food by students in the 
rural areas and towns 


Catha edulis; a shrub whose tender leaves are chewed 
and the juice has a stimulating cffect; consumed at 
religious gatherings and on special social occasions; 
chat in the northern and central highlands of Ethiopia 


compassion 
a Safi frontier retreat 
a missionary or a traveller 


an honorific title given to a recognized scholar or 
saint 


the divine or revealed law 

scholar, cleric 

one who has completed training as a Safi mystic 
chain of mystical gencalogy 

mystic 

teaching 


dissimulation of one’s belief under unfavourable 
conditions 


the Saft way; a mystical order 


Islamic mysticism 


God’s protégé; saint 

charitable property {in Wallo, usually land) 
litany recited by a Sifi 

alms tax 


hospice, a multi-purpose Siff centre of teaching, a 
rural mosque 


visitation made to a Saff shrine 
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B. Non-Arabic: Amharic, Ethiopic and Kushitic 


abba 


abba gar 


alaga 


amolé 


asé 
aan 


ato 


awraga 

byerwand 

chat (see gat in section A) 
dajach or dagazmach 
eypalé 

Sugra 


gabbar 


gada 


gobadan 
g 
masfen (pl. maséfent) 


naggadé 
naggidras 


negus (pl. nagast) 


lit.: father; as a title, it is used for an elderly 
man or priest; part of a traditional “horse- 
name”; in local Islam it is used as an 
agnomen 


a traditional leader of a ritual ceremony; 
assimilated into popular Islam to mean a 
leader of a religious gathering 


title of a chief priest 


salt bar once used as a medium of exchange 
in local markets 


tude: empcror 
lit: “one who builds a fence”; trader 


a common title of respect used with a man’s 
given name 


an administrative unit within a province 


title: treasurer 


military and civil title: general or governor 


a fraction of amolé 


exorcist (a corruption of the Arabic fugara’) 
(pl. of fagir: a Saft mendicant) 


a tribute-paying subject; tenant 


system of traditional social and political 
organization of the Oromo based on gen- 
eration-grading 


pasture land; site of a ritual, usually under 
a tree 


lit.: child; honorific title of members of the 
high nobility 


nobleman, prince; also used as a title: 
governor 


trader 


a customs official; chief of long-distance 
merchants 


title: king 
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qalla bi 
gallecha 
ramsa 

ras 
wadaja 
wag shum 
wajerat 


wayyane 


Kamana Maséafent 


Zar 


provider, 
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patron of Muslim clerics and their students 


ritual leader; Muslim cleric 


a collection of pious songs recited at the beginning 
of a religious gathering or festival 


title: duke or governor 


collective 


worship, supplication 


title of the hereditary rulers of Wag in northwest 


Wallo 


inter-communal feuds; a variant of wayyané 


periodic feuds amongst individuals or groups; raids; 


ritual fig! 
The Age 


ting 
of the Princes: the period in the history of 


north/central Ethiopia when imperial authority almost 


ceased to 
exercised 


1850 


exist, and military and political power was 
by the provincial lords from ca. 1750 to 


cult of spirit-possession 
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“Ad Shaykh (clan) 50 

Adwa 167 

Afar (district) 14 

Afar (cthnic group) 8, 9, 50, 150 

Affir (region) 8, 18, 20, 39, 54, 65, 
125, 143, 145, 150, 155 

Agaw (ethnic group) 3, 10, 19, 29 

Agaw-Zagwé (dynasty) 2, 3, 4 


Aheyya Fajj 96, 97 

Ahmad al-Din 176 

Ahmad al-Tayyib b. al-Bashir 70, 
107, 108 

Ahmad b. Adam 70, 88, 90 

Ahmad b. Ibrahim (Graf) 2, 4 (fn 7), 
5, 11, 12, 13, 14, 18, 19, 20, 27, 
28, 50, 57, 58, 62, 75, 170, 190 

Ahmad b. Salih 69, 106, 107 

Ahmadiyya 68, 71, 108 

“Ajam (Persia) 154 

‘Ajamt 86 

Akkachu 14, 25 

Aksum (kingdom) 11, 31, 32, 33, 44 

Ala (river) 6 

Albukko 83, 93, 97, 111, 125, 174, 
178, 194 

“Ali (son of Godana) 117, 118 

‘Ali (a member of the Chufa family) 
126 

‘Alt (Ada Bulla) 124, 162 

‘Al (Ras) 122, 133 

‘Alt Adam = 127 

‘Alt Adam, Shaykh 176 

‘Ali Adaré 126, 162 

“Alf Berru 127 

‘Ali Bet (district) 17, 123, 126 

‘Ali Bét (fraction of Wallo Oromo) 
16 

“Alt TI, Ras 124, 125, 127, 128, 162 

‘Al? Liban 125 

‘Alt Mareyyé 128 

“Ali, Shaykh 71, 109 

‘aim 69, 70, 81, 104, 136, 204 

Aliyyu Amba 157 

Allamata (river) 4, 6, 9 

Amadé ‘Alt 162, 163, 168 

Amadé (4664 Shéwul) 127 

Amadé Bashir 162, 163, 164, 268 

Amadé Berellé 127 

Amadé Kolasé 122, 123, 124, 140, 
149, 198 

Amadé Liban (66a Muja) 124, 162, 
168, 198 

Amadé Liban (Abba Wataw) 162, 163, 
168, 169, 174, 201 

Amara Sayent 26, 116, 123 

Amba Farit (mountain) 10 
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Amba Geshan (royal prison) 11-12 

Ambassal (district) 127, 128, 140 

Ambassal (mountain) 10, 11 

Amda Seyon (King} 6, 12 

Amhara (ethnic group) 2, 3, 4, 10, 
38, 51 

Amhara (province) 2, 4, 5, 6, 11, 12, 
14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 23, 24, 27, 116, 
119, 120, 122 

Amharic (language) 10, 18, 19, 38, 
86, 88, 134, 144, 145, 147, 178, 
179 

Amin, al-, al-Haj 149 

Amitto 126 

Ammoy Malasay 104 

amolé 154, 207 

Ancharro 125, 131, 144, 154, 155, 
156, 157 

Angot 4, 5, 6, 11, 14, 15, 18, 20, 
25, 133, 140 

Anna 69, 90, 91, 108, 111, 175 

Antokiya 125, 195 

‘Aqil, Sayyid 100 

Agordat 70 

Araya Sellasé, Ras 178 

Arabia 51, 56 

Arabic xiv, xvi, 47, 61, 86, 88, 97, 
105, 155, 157, 178 

Arbambé 148 

Ardibbo (lake) 6, 10 

Artra Fura 178 

Argobba (district) 112, 125, 144, 155, 
178, 181 

Argobba (cthnic group) 8, 10, 20, 38, 
62, 65, 144, 147 

Argobba (language) 144, 145 

Arlé {subclan) 19 

Arloch 116, 118 

Arrado {subclan) 19 

Arraf Lebbé 148, 156 

Arsi 27 

Artumma (district) 96, 106, 112, 125, 
143, 155, 158, 179, 180 

Artumma (fraction of Wallo Oromo) 
16 

Asawurta 180 

Ashangé (lake} 10 

Ashraf 61 

Asmara 70 

Asqari 62, 63, 193, 204 

asrar 107, 204 

Assab 159 

Assal (lake) 8, 141, 154 

Assam 167 


Atari 148 

atari 207 

Atronsa Maryam (church) 12 

Awash (basin) 57, 58, 193 

Awash (river) 6, 8, 8 fin 24), 17, 18, 
143 

awlya 99, 204 

avrad 109 

Awsa 8, 14, 16, 17, 18, 67, 76, 77, 
121, 126, 131, 132, 141, 145, 146, 
151, 153, 155, 156, 157, 199 

Ayn Amba 125, 127, 155 

Azabo (district) 19 


Ba’eda Maryam (Emperor) 12 

Badru, al-Hay 149, 153 

Bagémder 4, 4 (fn 12), 5, 17, 24, 26, 
27, 50, 66, 70, 99, 123, 140, 149, 
155 

Bajerwand 197, 207 


Bakké 112, 176 
bala? 107, 204 
Bale 65 


Bali 57, 65, 117 

Bani ‘Amir 50 

baraka 80, 81, 89, 204 

Baraytuma 14, 15 

basha 98, 204 

Bashir 124 

Bashir, Shaykh 71 

Bashir Liban 162 

Bashlo (river) xix, 4, 6, 10, 17, 22, 
27, 115, 116, 120, 127, 137, 162, 
167, 193, 199 

Bataho 88 

Bati 155, 159 

Batto 120, 122, 123 

Baa 32, 34 

Bequizar 6 

Berellé 126 

Berellé Ergo 123 

Berru Lubo 111, 112, 126, 127, 128, 
131, 134, 136, 148, 155, 197, 198 

bida 110, 204 

Bilan 177 

Billa 100 

Bilié 123, 126 

Birrinsa Qoré 143 

Bora 144, 148, 150, 156, 157 

Borana (Oromo} 14, 16, 17 

Borana (subregion) 63, 67, 70, 71, 
91, 96, 123, 126, 174, 178 

Borkanna (river) 4, 4 (fn 12}, 6, 9, 
14, 17, 89, 125, 143 
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Boru Chaffa (subclan) 20 

Boru Mada (Council of} 169, 174 

Boru Méda (place) 176 

Boto (river) 6 

Bugna 4 

Burkayy, Sayyid 94 

Bushra, ai-Haj 66, 67, 89, 90, 101, 
103, 104, 105, 106, 107, 108, 109, 
110, 111, 112, 113, 134, 194, 196, 
197 


cavalry 132, 133, 164 

Chachaho 4, 4 (fn 11) 

Chaffa 134, 179 

haffa Robi 143 

Chalé 137 

Challaqa (river) 27, 122, 135 
Channo 153, 157 

chat 85, 102, 110, 111, 180, 207 
Chirracha 16 

Christian kingdom xv, 37, 38, 58, 59, 
64, 74, 75, 116, 140, 160, 161, 181, 
189, 191, 199 

Christianity 8, 40, 41, 43, 44, 58, 161, 
63, 165, 178, 182, 189, 191, 201 
Chufa (clan) 120, 126 

cleric(s} xiii, xvii, xix, xx, 27, 30, 35, 
36, 37, 42, 44, 45, 47, 48, 50, 51, 
52, 53, 55, 57, 63, 74, 77, 78, 81, 
03, 115, 116, 117, 130, 134, 136, 
137, 138, 158, 159, 161, 174, 175, 
76, 177, 178, 180, 184, 192, 198, 
199, 201, 202 


Dabra Libanos (monastery) 37 

Dabra Sina 67 

Dagar 91 

Dahlak fislands) 33, 39, 54, 57, 58, 

93 

dajazmach 174, 207 

Dalanta 5, 118, 122, 172 

Dambiya 16, 17 

Damot 32 

Dana 88, 90 

Danakil (depression) 6, 8 

Danakil {ethnic group) 19 

Danakil (plains) 90 

darasi 93, 106, 107, 204 

darth 91, 204 

Darita 4 (fn 7), 49, 146, 148 

Darra xiv, 145 

Dawaro (subclan) 20 

Dawad, Mufii 67, 82, 91, 106, 108, 
136, 145 


Dawid (son of Berellé) 127 

Dawunt 122, 125 

Dawway (clan of Oromo) 16 

Dawway (district) 48, 49, 67, 76, 82, 
91, 96, 106, 111, 125, 126, 131, 
136, 139, 141, 143, 147, 148, 149, 
150, 151, 153, 154, 155, 156, 157, 
158, 159, 176, 177, 178, 179, 181, 
199 

Dayar 127 

Dessie 48, 177 

dhakir 84, 204 

dhiky 74, 80, 81, 97, 98, 107, 194, 
204 

Dibdibbé 150 

Diba = 150 

Diko Abono 19 

Djibouti 159 

Doba 8, 19 

Doddota 91, 143, 178 

dua 92 

Duré 95 


Egypt 34, 61, 67, 74, 76, 108, 124, 
139, 145, 157, 160, 172, 173 

emirate 179 

Endarta 125, 193 

Endris [Idris] Boru 123 

Enfraz 146, 148, 150 

Eritrea 66, 70, 71 

Errénsa 97 

Eskender (Emperor) 12 

Ethiopia xiii, xiv, xv, xvi, Xxvil, xviii, 
xix, xx, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 42, 
43, 44, 47, 50, 51, 52, 53, 56, 57, 
58, 59, 60, 63, 65, 68, 74, 75, 77, 
78, 81, 124, 130, 133, 139, 140, 
145, 148, 154, 155, 156, 159, 160, 
161, 165, 166, 167, 172, 175, 182, 
183, 184, 188, 189, 191, 192, 193, 
194, 200 

eyalé (fraction of amolé) 154, 207 


Falilana 131 

fagikh 106, 204 
Farashahm ‘Ali 12 
Faris, {mam 128 
Fasiladas (Emperor) 17 
fath 108, 204 
Fatima 128 
Fatimidis; 34, 74 
Feyyal Amba 163 
fundamentalism 194 
fugah® 108, 204 
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fuga 111, 150, 207 
Fursé 151 
Fursi (fraction of Wallo) 16 


gabbir 22, 207 

gada 24, 25, 207 

Gaddo 67, 91, 143, 150 

Gafra 175 

Gandaba 150 

Gafifi 6, 6 (fn 21), 12, 14, 16 

Gannata Giyorgis 12 

Garagara 162 

Garfé 27, 96, 116, 117, 118, 122, 
125, 131, 136, 158, 174, 179, 197 

Gata 89, 90, 109, 111, 113, 194 

Gattira 101, 126, 127 

Gatiroch 126 

Gayent 124 

Gbbah 54 

Gedem 6 (fn 21), 12, 112 

Geshan 12 

ghawih 99, 204 

Gibé (region) 64 

Gibé (river) 50 

Gimba 17, 126 

Girgiro (subclan}) 19 

gobadan 110, 207 

Gobazé Léncha 149 

Gobaz@ Gabra Madhen, Wag Shum 

later Emperor Takla Giyorgis) 

167, 169 

Godana Babbo 27, 116, 117, 118 

Gof 127 

ji 125 

am 22, 70, 133, 155, 161, 166, 

71, 176 

Gollima (river) 6, 9, 18 

Gondar/Dabra Tabor 3, 5, 17, 20, 

26, 49, 50, 64, 70, 71, 109, 115, 

16, 122, 126, 127, 143, 146, 148, 
149, 150, 162, 167 

Grafi Amba 106 

gulemma 93 

Gulf of Aden 33, 35, 139 

Gwagur 96 


Habib, Shaykh 71 
Habib, Shaykh 176 
hadiya 85, 204 
hadra 80, 204 
Hadya 57 

hay 46, 108, 205 
Hamaa, al-Hay 149 
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Hanafiyya 66, 67, 109, 145, 193 

Hanbali {rite} 66 

Harar 27, 28, 39, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 
78, 129, 145, 153, 193 

Harawa 156, 157 

Harbu 83 

harm 153, 205 

Hasan Dullo 127 

Hashim, Fagik 69 

hatif 108, 205 

Hawzén 1038 

Hayla Maryam (Amadé Liban} 174 

Hayla Mika’él (ruler of Garfa) 174 

Hayg (lake) 4, 5, 6, 10, 11, 17, 19, 
95, 177 

Hibana (subclan) 19 

Hijaz 30, 47, 48, 56, 62, 64, 65, 67, 
75, 78, 90, 95, 99, 100, 101, 108, 
145, 151, 157, 182, 195 

hgra (to Aksum) 31, 35, 62, 205 

Horn of Africa 58 

Husayn, Amir 70 


Ibrahim 122 

Tbrahim Nagash 70 

Ifat xiv, xix, 9, 12, 27, 38, 39, 57, 
60, 61, 62, 65, 67, 91, 104, 112, 
145, 181, 193 

yaza 96, 108, 205 

khl@s 136, 205 

Yim 92, 205 

imam (of mosque) 48, 59 

imam (political title) 96, 99, 123, 124, 
127, 128, 137, 163, 168, 170, 171, 
198, 205 

imamate 116, 122, 124, 127, 205 

Indian Ocean 37 

Traq 90 

Islam xili-xx, 8, 9, 27, 28, 30 68, 
71-74, 77, 79, 80-82, 84, 87, 92, 
95-100, 103, 110, 113-115, 
117-119, 121, 123, 124, 127-13], 
134-139, 144, 158, 160-161, 
163-168, 170, 176-179, 181, 185, 
186, 188-192, 195, 198--202 

Islamic law 121 

Islamization xviii, 48-49, 50, 52-57, 
59, 63, 69, 81, 131, 139, 144, 
191-193 

Isma‘l Ahmad 67 

Isma‘il b. Ibrahim 61 

Iyo’as (Emperor) 126 

lyyasu II (Emperor) 126 
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Ja‘far Bukko 101 104, 111, 136 137, 
194 197 

Jabarti 50, 60-62, 192, 205 

Jama (river) 14, 122 

Jamia 97 

Jamal al-Din Muhammad, Shaykk 69, 
70, 90, 108, 175 

Jama Negus 83, 88 96, 97, 100, 177, 
194-195 

Jamma_ 17, 96, 123, 126 

Jari 118 

Jawhar b. Haydar 67, 137 

Jerru 176 

phad 57, 97-101, 103, 110, 178, 
195 197, 205 

Jillé (clan) 16, 17, 26 

Jimma 70 

jinn 87, 205 


Ka‘bar 11 

Kabbada (Wag Shum) 72 

Kabir Hamza 67 

Kalo 70, 31 

Kamisé 143-144, 147 

keréma 63, 81, 100-101, 112, 205 

Karan 70 

Karra Dibo 148, 156, 157 

Karra Qore 10 

Karrayyu 14, 15 

Kasa Mercha, Dajazmach 167 

Kasala 175 

kashf 105, 205 

Kashf al-Haga@ig 110 

Katamé (member of the Chufa family) 
126 

khadim 106, 205 

khalifa 113, 203 

khalwa 97, 107, 113, 205 

Khalwati (order} 7], 108 

Khartoum 107 

Khidr, al- 101, 105 

Kilkillo 179, 180 

Kombolcha 3 (fn 7), 83, 89, 135 

Koramé 175 

Koréb (district) 99, 162, 163 

Koréb {fraction of Wallo Oromo) 16 

kufr 110 


Laga Ambo (clan) 16 

Laga Ambo (district) 17, 123, 126, 127 
Laga Gora {clan} 16 

Laga Gorda (district) 17, 102, 123, 
125, 128, 136, 162, 194, 197 


Laga Hida (clan) 16 

Laga Hida (district) 12, 17, 123, 124, 
126, 127 

Lallo 20 

Lasta 4, 5, 23, 26, 115, 125, 167 

Lebna Dengel (Emperor) 12 

Legot 118, 120, 122, 124 

Liban 124, 125, 162 

Liban (Abba Ferra) 124, 125, 128, 198 

Limmu-Enarya 50 

Lubo 120 

Lubo (son of Amitto) 126 


Madani, ai-Haj 101 

madh 88, 205 

madkhab 65, 145, 205 

madth 88, 205 

Madiné 145, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
151, 154 

madrasa 68 

Mafud 67 

mahdt 181, 205 

Mahdism 73 

Mahonnafifia 11 

Makana Sellasé 12 

Makhzimi (dynasty) 37 

Malikiyya 66, 107, 109 

Mammad_ 116, 117 

Mammadoch (dynasty) 27, 116, 117, 
119, 121, 124, 131, 137, 162, 174 

managib 101 (fn 61), 205 

Manasho 120 

Mandeley 140 

Mansa 50 

Manz 26, 100, 176 

manzima 88, 205 

Maqdala 10, 120, 122, 124, 162, 
163, 168, 169 

Maqdasa 100 

Magét 125 

Marawwa 14, 16, 19, 26 

Mareyyé 123 

Maria Theresa thaler 151, 153, 154 

Marsa 91 

Marya 50 

maski 85, 205 

magid 92 

Masqala 118 

Massawa 71, 76, 108, 145, 158 

Mastawot 162, 168, 172, 178 

Mataqlaya 104 

mawiid 83, 89, 100, 206 

Maymina 109 
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Mecca 49, 61, 76, 100, 123 

Medina 69, 70, 76, 100 

Menilek II (Emperor) 26, 158, 163, 
168, 169, 171, 173, 174, 176, 178, 
181, 182, 183, 184, 185, 200 

Métarro (subclan) 19 

Ras 135, 148, 158, 174, 175, 
180, 181, 184 

Millé (river) xix, 6, 6 (fn 21), 9, 14, 
17, 18, 96, 127, 199 

Minhat al-lahgya 110 

Mirghaniyya (Khatmiyya) 68, 70, 196 

Mofa 147, 148 

Mora 14 

mufit 100, 109 

Muhammad Ahmad al-Mahdi 175, 
180, 184 

Muhammad ‘Ali (46a Jebo) 99, 118, 

119, 120, 121, 122, 126, 135, 198 

Muhammad ‘AIT (of Egypt) 124 

Muhammad ‘Ali (son of ‘Ali Liban} 

125, 168, 169, 174, 201 

Muhammad Sa‘id 149 

Muhammad (son of Gobazt) 149, 

174, 178 

Muhammad b. Fagih Zubayr 69, 90, 

96, 135 

Muhammad Bashir 176 

Muhammad Jibril 175, 184 

Muhammad Numayri 109 

Muhammad Nar 149 

Muhammad Qaribu_ 109 

Muhammad Shafi, Shaykh 69, 83, 84, 

89, 95-100, 136, 138, 177, 194 197 

Muhammad ‘Uthman al-Mirghant 

70, 108 

Muhammad Yasin 70 

Muhammad Yasin, al-Haj 134 

Muhammad Yasin (Nageadris) 148 

Muhammad Zayn b. Muhammad 
Yasin, Shaykh 90 

“Mujahid 97 

myahid 84, 98 

murid 82, 113, 206 

Musafir, Sayyid 69, 78 

Mutti 97 

Mutti Qolo 135 


Naod (Emperor) 12 
Nafisa 109 

naggadras 147, 150, 207 
Namo 96, 97 
Naqshbandiyya 7!, 108 
Nawt@ 179 


negus 97, 207 

nisba 104, 206 

Nar Husayn, Shaki 117, 131 
Nurabisa 106, 107, 108 


Obock 159 

Oda 97 

Oromo {ethnic group) !0, 14, 18, 
19-22, 24-97, 42, 65, 96, 118, 
127-129, 131, 145, 147, 149, 155, 
165, 190 

Oromo (migration) 75 

Oromo (raids) 140 

Oromo (settlement in Wallo} _ xviii, 2, 
10, 11, 13-14, 23, 115-116, 
126-127, 133, 190 

Oromo fregion) 36 

Oromo (states/chiefdoms) 54, 119 


gadi 102, 196-197, 206 

Qadiriyya 68, 69, 78, 83, 96, 98, 
107, 108, 129, 193 

Qallabat 175 

gallabi 93, 208 

gallecha 93, 97, 111, 208 

Qaliu xix, 62, 66-67, 83, 122-123, 
125-128, 131-132, 134-136, 
139-141, 146, 148, 153-156, 158, 
164, 174-176, 178-179, 182, 186, 
193-194, 199 

gar’a 94, 206 

Qawat 18 

Qeda 4 

Qobbo 135 

Qoraré 67 

Qorgora 140 

qgné 11 


Rab¥ al-Awwal 84, 90-91 

Radiya 104 

rahma 107, 206 

Ramadéin 90 

ramsé. 88, 208 

vas 174, 208 

Rayya (district} 69, 158, 175, 186 

Rayya Oromo 8 (fn 25}, 16, 19, 24, 
98, 135, 180 

Red Sea 33, 34, 39, 47, 73, 74, 75, 
108, 139, 145 

Reqgé (district) 70, 96, 123, 125, 
143, 146, 148, 149, 150, 155, 163, 
174, 177, 178, 179, 199 

Reqgé (fraction of Oromo) 16 

ribat 68, 206 
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Robi (river) 6 (fn 21), 14 
Ruga (district) 16, 20 
Ruga (subclan) 19 


Sagarat (district) 27, 118 

Sagarat (subclan) 20 

Saho 50, 54, 66 

Sammaniyya 68, 70, 107, 108, 196 

Sarsa Dengel (Emperor) 17 

Sayent 5, 11 

Sayid Ibrahim 70, 137 

sayah 102, 206 

sayyid 206 

Sayyo (subclan) 20 

Semin 5 

Shadhiliyya 68, 70, 108 

Shafitiyya 65, 67, 109, 145, 193 

Sham (Syria) 67, 108 

Sharaf al-Din Ibrahim 91 

Shari‘a 63, 96, 103, 110, 121, 145, 

195, 206 

hawa (province) xiv, 3, 8, 9, 10, 18, 

37, 47, 50, 54, 57, 60, 64, 76, 83, 

96, 119, 121 

Shaw (sultanate/dynasty of} 38, 58, 60 

shaykh 82, 93, 96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 

101, 102, 107, 108, 110, 111, 112, 

shaykh al-tariga 82, 84, 113, 206 

Shihab al-Din 19 

Siddiq Bukko 101 

Shonké 70, 137, 144 

shrine(s) 36, 83, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 
90, 91, 94, 114 

Shumin (brother of Amadé Liban) 162 

Siba (subclan) 20 

silsila 69, 1935, 206 

slaves 150, 152, 153, 154, 155, 156 

slave trade 15 

Solomonic (dynasty, restoration of) 2, 
3, 1 

Somali 54 

Somalia 37 

Soqa 98 

St. Mary (church at Geshan) 12 

Sudan 50, 61, 66, 78, 106, 107, 109, 
160, 175, 181, 182, 195, 196 

Sofi (mystical) orders xviii, xix, 30, 
36, 40, 46, 52, 59, 65, 68, 71, 73, 
75, 76, 77, 78, 79 

Susenyos (Emperor) 17, 25, 26 


QD 


Tabéla (subclan} 19 
Yadbaba Maryam (church) 11 
tadrs 97, 206 


Tahuladaré (a clan of Wallo) 16, 19, 
27 

Tahuladaré (district) 116, 118, 123, 
125, 127, 128, 135, 163, 172, 174 

Tajura 76, 77, 121, 126, 131, 132, 
139, 141, 145, 146, 151, 153, 155 

Tajurans 153 

Takkazé (river) 6, 167 

Takla Giyorgis (Emperor) 119, 120, 
121 

Takla Haymanot/Adal, Ras 171, 176 

Talha b. Ja‘far 177, 178, 179, 180, 
181, 184, 186 

Tambén 167, 193 

Tanta 116, 118, 127 

tagiya 20, 206 

targa 69, 70, 73, 77, 79, 81, 90, 194, 
206 

tasawwuf 96, 206 

Tegray 8, 11, 19, 38, 58, 60, 61, 62, 
67, 125, 126, 140, 143, 149, 155 

Tegrayan(s) 10, 20, 99 

Teqessa 91 

Téwodros II (Emperor) xx, 26, 112, 
125, 130, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 
165, 166 

Tijaniyya 68, 70 

Tollaha 91 

Totola 131, 155, 156 

Tulama 14, 17, 19 


‘ulam@ xvi, xix, 48, 49, 50, 54, 60, 
69, 71, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 81, 85, 
87, 89, 93, 96, 103, 104, 109, 111, 
113, 115, 129, 130, 134, 135, 136, 
137, 144, 150, 158, 175, 176, 178, 
181, 182, 184, 197, 198 

‘Umar, Shaykh 18 

Umdurman 107, 108 

umma 63 


Wabasho 120 

wadaja 129, 208 
Wadajé Berru 126 
Wadajé, Ras 119 
Wadla 5, 118, 120 
Wag 4, 5, 167 

wag shum 172, 208 
Wagara 5 

Wahelo 177 
Wahhabiyya 73 

wajerat 135 (fn 84}, 208 
Walaga (province) 25 
Walaqa (river) 6, 14, 25 
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Walda Maryam (chronicler of 
Téwodros} 162 

Walda Seliasé, Ras 125 

Waldiya 88 

Walé Betul, Ras 179 

Wale, Shaykh 113 

wali 89, 91, 99, 102, 112, 204, 206 

Wallagea 70 

Wallo (geographical/administrative 
unit) xiil, xiv, Xvil, xvili, xix, xx, 1, 
1 (fn 2), 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, LI, 

2, 14, 15, 16, 18, 19, 23, 24, 26, 

30, 38, 46, 47, 48, 50, 57, 59, 60, 

61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 

70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 

81, 83, 84, 89, 90, 91, 92, 94, 95, 

O1, 113, 114, 115, 116, 118, 119, 

120, 121, 123, 125, 126, 127, 128, 

129, 130, 131, 132, 133, 134, 135, 

136, 137, 138, 139, 140, 141, 143, 

144, 146, 148, 150, 155, 156, 157, 

58, 159, 160, 161, 162, 163, 164, 

165, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 

72, 173, 176, 177, 178, 179, 180, 

82, 183, 184, 185, 186, 188, 190, 
191, 192, 193, 194, 195, 197, 198, 
199, 200, 202 

Wallo Oromo 6, 15, 16, 17, 19, 28, 
29, 120, 173 

Walqayet 109, 181 

Wanchit (river) xix, 6, 10, 14, 17, 22 

wagflands 79, 96, 97, 102, 134, 198, 
206 

Warafifia/Walda Sellasé, Ras 172 

Warantisha 14, 22, 25 

Warjih 36 

Warqitu (mother of ‘Alf Amadé) 102, 
162, 163, 168 
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